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“Creeping Christians” 


GEORGE MACDONALD 


We ARE and remain such creeping Christians, because we 


look at ourselves and not at Christ; because we gaze at the 
marks of our own soiled feet, and the trail of our own de- 
filed garments. . . . Each, putting his foot in the footprint 
of the Master, and so defacing it, turns to examine how far 
his neighbor’s footprint corresponds with that which he still 
calls the Master’s, though it is but his own. Or, having com- 
mitted a petty fault, I mean a fault such as only a petty 
creature could commit, we mourn over the defilement to 
ourselves, and the shame of it before our friends, children, or 
servants, instead of hastening to make the due confession and 
amends to our fellow, and then, forgetting our own paltry self 
with its well-earned disgrace, lift up our eyes to the glory which 
alone will quicken the true man in us, and kill the peddling 
creature we so wrongly call our self. 
—From George Macdonald: An Anthology, 


Edited by C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1947. p. 34. Used by permission. 





The World Mission and the World 
Church 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD 


Wes MAY TAKE “CHRISTENDOM” to mean that bloc of 
mankind in which the Christian faith in some form has been accepted, 
whether officially or by common consent, as the public norm of religion 
and ethics. The area of that bloc was circumscribed within Europe from 
about the eighth century onward until near the end of the eighteenth; 
except that a new hemisphere to the West was discovered in the fifteenth 
century, and its lands were gradually taken over thereafter by Europeans 
from the peoples in prior possession, who had never before been in touch 
with Mediterranea within historic times. From North Africa and West 
Asia, Christendom had been driven out by the conquests of Islam; thence- 
forward expansion eastward by land was cut off by an iron curtain pierced 
only by footpaths, as it were, for occasional adventurers of trade or faith. 
From farther regions to the South and to the East, Christendom was ex- 
cluded by the great waters, until the compass came to Europe, near the 
dawn of the thirteenth century; and long thereafter, for lack of charted 
sea lanes. At the close of the Age of Exploration, however, which we may 
roughly date by the voyages of Captain Cook, such lanes were at length 
available for regular two-way traffic, and so for a service of supply from 
the metropolitan lands to their outposts afar. 

When at length in mid-eighteenth century that came to be the case, 
the twin urges at war in Christendom’s soul, commerce and faith, were 
released from long constraint, with a tremendous head of pressure stored 
up. Western business and Western religion exploded almost at once into 
global mercantilism in the one instance, and the long-delayed yet always 
anticipated world mission of the Church in the other. And ever since, we 
have witnessed the two occasionally on the surface working together, yet 
always basically in opposition, in their ways of dealing with distant popula- 
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tions; while the intrinsic conflict between gain and God as our reason for 
being has emerged more and more into the open, be it observed, within 
Christendom, through the vast enhancement of both interests by world 
commerce and the world mission. Big Business and Christian Social Action 
are at loggerheads here, just as colonialism direct and indirect is at logger- 
heads with communities overseas which are in process of infiltration, 
often occult, by influences starting within them from Missions and the 
Younger Churches. 

The wave of revolution among the so-called colored peoples today 
(after all, our pinkish putty shade is a color too) is in no small measure, 
though most indirectly, due to Christian incitement to the sort of self- 
respect which insists upon the right of self-determination. If we had wanted 
to keep Africa and Asia and the isles in subjugation for our profit, we ought 
not to have shared with them that truth, that way of looking at life, which 
is the power of God. We had been warned. The gospel is dynamite. 

There is a wave of protest at home, likewise, against excess and cor- 
ruption in private enterprise. Clearly we must be on our guard against any 
swing to the opposite extreme of public enterprise under place-seeking 
desk-dictators. In itself, however, this wave of indignation against abuses 
in the capitalist system is clearly warranted and necessary. It too is 
attributable to the unrest of consciences sensitized by the gospel. 

As we shall see, the sympathetic relations of missionaries with the 
peoples they serve across ethnic lines, and with one another across creedal 
frontiers in these foreign settings, have had much to do with remoulding 
and welding together the non-Roman branches of the Christian Church 
in our time. And so has the upsurge of Christian anger against industrial 
autocracy at home, since the advent of the machine in response to oppor- 
tunities for large-scale international commerce. 


I 


To begin with relations overseas, suppose that you were a foreign 
missionary from the United States under appointment, let us say, to China, 
in the first generation of Protestant missions there. The movement is just 
old enough so that it is breaking away from the interdenominationalism o! 
its pioneer agency, leaving the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions to the Boston Brahmins who were its first backers, and split- 
ting up into separate boards, one or sometimes two for each denomination. 
You are therefore an appointee of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Postmillennial Antilibertarian Church, in which you were brought up, and 
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of which you have been a devoted member since your conversion at the age 
of thirteen. As far as your surface mind is aware, your faith is identical 
with intellectual assent to the theological position expounded by the seven- 
teenth-century founder of that denomination, Elihu Smith. That prophet 
and that sect are unfamiliar nowadays; this is not surprising. I have just 
invented them. But let them stand for any and every opinionated compart- 
ment of the Church Universal, viewing with suspicion and alarm all other 
fragments large or small which hold to different definitions of Christian 
belief; admitting indeed only with reluctance that they too may perhaps 
be Christian. 

You and I think bigotry like that merely droll. But it prevailed in 
most Christian circles a century ago; it still does in some backwaters. That 
only a few can take it seriously any longer is due in a considerable degree 
to the backfire upon the home churches from what happened to missionaries 
like this young man of whom we are speaking. 

We are supposing, then, that you are this young man at that early 
date. You have now been long enough in China to feel at home there. 
You have begun to discover Christ, who is your religion, within Postmillen- 
nial Antilibertarianism, which is your theology; so for all their oddness you 
like these Chinese, and it is coming to seem almost as if they were your own 
people. You have already found some among them whom you can’t help 
admiring, and a few who move you to a sort of diffidence, as if it were you 
who were the barbarian. Hence you can no longer believe in your heart 
that they and their ancestors must burn in hell for not having come around 
to your way of thinking. After all, their ancestors had no chance; and your 
word to these contemporaries, in witness and persuasion for Christ, is limited 
by your personal inadequacies, which by mere confrontation with superiority 
in some of them you are beginning to realize. 

That is good for you. Humility is a Christian virtue. Certainly no 
man can be a good missionary without it. Yet more than ever, because you 
like them so much that you want to share your best with them, you long to 
lead them into that joy of divine comradeship which has come to you through 
surrendering your life to Jesus’ lordship. 

Then one day you meet a Chinese who is reputed to be a holy man. 
Not a Confucian sage, I think; not just at his best, that is to say, the Chinese 
gentleman, though that provocative philosopher Count Keyserling would 
years hence declare that the Chinese gentleman is the finest specimen of 
manhood on earth. But a real holy man; a man of the Spirit; a Buddhist 
monk, perhaps, as it might be in Japan also or in Burma or Ceylon, or as it 
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might be a Hindu guru in India. This man does not know Jesus; and you 
still wish that he did, for Jesus is more of God than he knows. 

Yet he does know God; though he may not call him by that Name. 
What’s in a name? Unmistakably he is a familiar of the Eternal. As far 
as it has been possible for him to go, he has gone in the right direction; and 
in some ways he has come closer than you have. You can absorb God- 
consciousness from him. There is a fragrance upon him of heaven. 

But how can he know God, apart from the testimony of the Hebrew 
prophets and his Son? Can it be that God has been trying all this time to 
break through to the Chinese also? Can it be that they and all men are his 
children by birth, before adoption? Is it possible that a few of these Chinese 
have responded to his approach wholeheartedly from within their own 
pattern of ideas, strange as that pattern is, and so have found him who was 
seeking them? 

You are puzzled; but you are an honest man, and you recognize a 
saint when you see one. Your allegiance to Christ is not lessened. You 
wish as much as ever that you could get all the Chinese to see him and love 
him too. But in this instance one reason for wishing so is that doubtless, if 
he who has just now surprised you into spontaneous veneration could be 
brought to look at Christ, by virtue of the light that is in him he could see 
farther into Christ than you do, and could tell you more than you have yet 
grasped. Hence in spite of yourself, as it were, you are persuaded that 
God is not simply the God of the Christians, and especially of the Protestants, 
and particularly of your denomination. He is the God of all that dwell 
onearth. He has not postponed until you got there his efforts to get through 
to the Chinese. Sometimes they have been successful. 

Sooner or later, of course, though not without apprehensiveness, you 
will have to tell the Board about it. And when enough like you in sundry 
fields have told the Board of that enforced rethinking, it will in time make 
a refreshing difference to the Board and the people in the churches who 
support it. It will give them a startling and marvelous vision of God’s 
greatness and goodness. By so much it will enlarge their understanding of 
the Christian faith as the crown of all God’s self-disclosures, not of Israel’s 
oracles only; though still his character will stand unveiled in the Hebrew 
tradition as nowhere else, because there, among the attributes of his being, 
it is precisely his holiness that has struck the most responsive chord. 


II 


Let me tell you a story to show how generously this witness to reli- 
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gious authenticity in other traditions is sometimes borne in unexpected 
quarters. When I was less than half my present age, one Sunday I preached 
on “Christ and Buddha,” in a series of eight sermons on comparative reli- 
gion, interspersed through a season in the university church of which I was 
then the pastor. In that sermon, out of books I had read, I spoke of the 
high incidence of sainthood among the Hinayana Buddhists of Burma, who 
are nominally atheists. After the service 1 was introduced to a leather- 
skinned, strong-boned, lantern-jawed woman in the congregation who 
turned out to be a missionary from Burma, with “Fundamentalist” written 
all over her. In fact it shortly appeared that she was spending her furlough 
on the staff of a literalist Bible Training School which I held in abhorrence. 

I had not thus far reached the point of appreciating that there might 
be true religion where there was a theology from which I dissented. I had 
not as yet profited by a wise admonition from my great chief, Dr. Cadman, 
some years before. He had doubtless sensed that I needed it. “Remember, 
my boy,” said he, “there is no one so narrow as a dogmatic liberal.” 

After all, however, I was a bit frightened of this woman from Burma; 
for she had been there and seen for herself. Maybe my books were wrong. 
“T hope I didn’t exaggerate,” I enquired timidly, “in referring to the high 
incidence of sainthood among the Hinayana Buddhists of Burma?” “My 
dear boy,” she replied robustly, “you didn’t make it half strong enough. 
Some of the greatest saints I have ever known were Hinayana Buddhists!” 

To be sure, controversy still rages on this point. For the Madras Con- 
ference in 1938, which I attended, Hendrik Kraemer of Holland wrote a 
book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian W orld, in which he ex- 
pounded a conviction current now among many conspicuous theologians of 
the Continent, to the effect that in the ethnic religions we have only man’s 
vain groping after God, without any invitation, or even any willingness on 
God’s part to respond to that groping. Personally I am revolted by attrib- 
uting such narrowness and particularism to the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. I am grateful that in Roman Catholicism an opinion more 
consonant with his redeeming love is often voiced. To my desk has lately 
come a vast new tome by an eminent Benedictine scholar, Prof. Dr. Thomas 
Ohm, Die Liebe zu Gott in den nicht-christlichen Religionen, in which evi- 
dence is piled up from sources everywhere in time and space to prove that 
the one true God does effectively reach his children now and then within 
every form of religion. 

That mention reminds me of a striking memorandum received within 
the last year or so from a Continental theologian prominent in the World 
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Council. At Madras it seemed evident that he believed that God’s vertical 
communications had come only to Jews and Christians; and, further, that 
if you did not agree conceptually with the reconstruction of Calvinism which 
he had espoused, your claim to be a Christian was dubious. Yet perhaps 
even then that man meant to be more generous than he sounded. For after 
a tour of mission lands he reported recently that what Asia needs most is a 
new Christian theology in Asian thought forms, utterly unlike though they 
may be to the concepts we have inherited. If that be so, then Asia must be 
free to define the one true God of Christian experience in Asia’s own way, 
prepared and attested by centuries of specifically Asian religious experience. 

It is faith itself, 1 am sure, which persuades me that the one only 
God has no Dead Letter Office for honest prayers, even if their address be 
faulty. For in Jesus Christ he has taken our common human flesh, as 
brother of all men wherever they live, and whatever by accident of birth 
or upbringing they may happen to think. 

So much for what is being done to the thought of the World Church 
in consequence of the world mission. Salvation by faith stands; but we 
are finding that faith is other and more than belief. And damnation by 
unbelief is swept away, as an incredible and blasphemous absurdity, now that 
Christian eyes have, with compassion and appreciation blended, taken the 
actual measure of peoples beyond our historic pale. We are returning to 
Christ, in whom our faith stands, beyond the divisive creeds which are man’s 
stuttering attempts in diverse dialects to rationalize God’s miraculous 
splendor and potency. We shall some day come to a world theology. Of 
it Christ will still, and of course, be the center. But in it the proclamation 
of his triumph and grace will not be cabined and confined within the eccentric 
limitations of any local idiom. 

The world mission thus stretches our hearts and minds to include those 
whom we once called the heathen as no aliens from grace by his choice, but 
objects from of old of his direct solicitude. It is only to facilitate his task 
from our singular vantage point as Jesus’ friends that he needs our tongues 
and hands, rather than in belated surrogate for long ages of absenting him- 
self willfully from most of the world’s population. Then surely it is to be 
expected that our differences among ourselves will, without perhaps dis- 
appearing, yet shrink rapidly on our scale of importance, and become no 
more than items for academic debate in leisure hours; varieties of folkways, 
as it were, no more momentous than disparities of routine in our private 
households, in the light of our greater common task and our deeper unity. 
And that too is a process which has been going forward by leaps and bounds. 
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Back to that young missionary of ours, as if you were he. You are, 
as we recall with some effort, a Postmillennial Antilibertarian. If people 
of other denominations scornfully call you a Smithite, that is neither here 
nor there. They are wrong about everything anyway, and not worth bother- 
ing about. In a casual way you have talked now and then with Methodists 
and Baptists and some others at home, but not to much profit. You and 
they have little in common. They serve God in their way, and you in his. 
You have no hatred of them, but you feel small interest in knowing them 
better. As for Roman Catholics, you have read of them in Protestant 
books about the Reformation. They are stained with the blood of the 
innocents; they reek of pagan superstition; their Pope is the Scarlet Woman 
of the Apocalypse. They are a political menace; religiously they are beneath 
contempt. They are headed for hell with all unbelieving souls. 

Or so you thought, until you came out here to China. But here some 
strange things are happening to you. There are only a few other Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in the same area. You are on a compound reserved 
for occupancy by three or four P.A.’s like yourself. P.A., of course, is the 
polite abbreviation for Postmillennial Antilibertarian, when one doesn’t feel 
up to saying that mouthful. It turns out, however, that not all P.A.’s are 
pleasant neighbors at close quarters. There are one or two of these three 
or four whom you would call pains in the neck, if that satisfying colloquialism 
had yet been invented. One day in the market place you happen to meet 
a man in regular clothes and with light hair and pink skin like yours. You 
and he take to each other’s looks, and you grin at each other. And even 
though you are beginning really to enjoy the Chinese, still it feels as if 
you had got a letter from home. It makes no difference to that feeling 
that you find he lives in a different mission compound. You strike up 
acquaintance with him; and from casual friendliness it develops into real 
friendship, with deep quiet converse from time to time. You discover that 
you and he share everything, in the commitment of your hearts. You have 
so much in common that it seems ridiculous to try to remember the points 
of theology on which you differ; let them go. 

Sometime later a local emergency arises in the relations of Westerners 
with Chinese. Some American trader has put over a raw deal; and the 
Chinese jump to the angry conclusion that you others of similar complexion 
and costume are tarred with the same brush. Having already one friend 
of your heart in another compound, it strikes you as reasonable and obvious 
that all the mission compounds’should send their residents to one meeting 
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to discuss ways and means for dealing with the crisis. When that sort of 
thing grows to the dimensions of common planning for joint approach to 
the masses, and later assignment of separate geographical areas to different 
denominations, at first locally, later throughout the province, as if one were 
as good as another, you are prepared to go along. 

If in the course of years the Chinese churches under care of the various 
missions put their heads together and conclude that they ought to unite in 
one church body, with no denominations remaining, perhaps at the outset 
your P.A. conscience troubles you a little; but it dawns on you that in this 
instance your conscience may be the mutter of sectarian conceit instead of 
the voice of God. That suspicion ripens eventually into a wonderful dis- 
covery: we Christians all have the same faith; and we have such a big job 
on our hands that it is foolish and vicious to pull apart when we ought to be 
pulling together. 

There comes a day when you can hesitantly yet joyously go one step 
farther. From a distance for some time you have been reluctantly admiring 
the way in which Catholic priests and nuns, by virtue of their celibate 
mobility and their habituation to austerity, with no need to consider the 
rights and health of attendant spouses and children, can get right down 
and live on next to nothing with the Chinese people, unhampered by 
European standards of food and comfort. And now you run into a young 
priest in the street, and circumstances throw you into conversation with him. 
At first you are both edgy; but in the course of this interchange you and 
he begin to suspect with surprise that you are both not only human in 
nature and European in background, but also Christian in spirit, however 
heretical each may deem the other’s form of faith to be. 

Hence, though hardly more than tentatively, you begin to revise 
your estimate of the Pope and his minions. Perhaps in general they are 
Satan’s envoys; but in particular these in your town are certainly doing a 
grand job for Christ at great cost to themselves, and some of them are by 
all outward signs better men than you are. Maybe the time has come to 
forget the Inquisition, and remember the Cross to which Protestants and 
Catholics alike look for salvation. IV 

For reasons not under Protestant control, no drawing together beyond 
private courtesy has yet been possible between Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant official bodies; though no one who is aware, for instance, of what the 
annual Week of Missiology at the University of Louvain means to the 
whole Christian enterprise overseas, or of what the Maryknoll Fathers are 
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doing all over the world, can speak otherwise than with respect and love of 
Roman Catholic missions and missionaries. And that recognition ought 
to serve here at home to hold and check the tide of anti-Catholicism. We 
may legitimately as citizens oppose any and all political activities of Cath- 
olics which are in the Catholic interest only, while renouncing with like 
rigor any pressure of that sort in the interest of our own group to which 
we may be tempted. But it is surely uncharitable for us as Christians to 
extend this opposition beyond politics to include Roman Catholic faith and 
morals also, since these differ only in details from Greek Orthodox and 
Anglo-Catholic norms to which we make no serious objection. It will be 
time to attack Catholicism as such when it has lost its honest scholarship, 
and stopped producing saintly characters in all walks of life. There are 
as yet no signs of such abatement. 

It is otherwise, however, as to drawing the non-Roman branches of 
the Church Universal together. Our eyes have seen two events which in 
the first generation of modern missions would have seemed no less than 
miraculous: the launching of the World Council of Churches in 1948 and 
of the National Council in this country in 1950. Here the two strains com- 
bine intricately: the strife between predatory business and Christian Social 
Action at home, and the tug of war abroad between Western commerce 
and the world mission of the Western churches, ever since the sea lanes 
were opened for both to expand. 

Suppose we begin with the domestic scene. For here arose the organi- 
zational prototype of National Christian Councils in mission lands, and of 
the newborn World Council itself. Our Federal Council of Churches, 
now merged in the National Council, was, as far as I can learn, the first 
organization of its sort anywhere in the world. It was founded in 1908 
in direct consequence of agitation dating back twenty years or so before, 
and starting to take form in 1905, aimed at awakening the churches to their 
obligation for sponsoring remedial and preventive action against the in- 
human results of modern industry in some of its operations. Its specific 
motivation was what we now call Social Action, and nothing else. 

The church as such, namely, the Christian community under clerical 
leadership, has surely no business to tell its members what to think or how 
to vote on political and economic policies. Yet it must, on peril of its in- 
tegrity, tell them that on such issues they must make up their minds and 
vote specifically as Christians, with God and not gain as their control, by 
the light of the fullest unbiased information available. And the church 
should purvey such information to them, or at least tell them where it is 
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to be found, while pointing out what the sore spots of society are that 
require Christian treatment. It must turn a searchlight upon them, so that, 
whatever remedy we may judge to be most efficacious, we shall not be 
diagnosing in the dark. 

It was to press on into this proper field of moral analysis applied to 
social processes that the Federal Council was organized. In consequence 
the National Council as its heir has a primary concern for seeing that the 
gospel shall sink in throughout weekday practice here at home, toward 
making America the kind of country of which Christ need not be ashamed. 

But the point of main moment to us now is that the Federal Council 
originated by its constitution the plan for Councils of Churches to all ends, 
in which the constituent bodies shall meet by delegates to share experience 
and make common plans for common tasks, yet without mandatory control 
over the delegating bodies; enacting recommendations, enforced only by 
the sense of the meeting, as it were, and by Christian public opinion, rather 
than statutes, abrogating the autonomy of the constituent churches. It is 
the Federal Council’s initiative which today both the National Council and 
the World Council are following, with such variations as circumstances 
make advisable. 

The World Council arose in all but form, however, out of the world 
mission. With only a few limited antecedents, the first world gathering 
open to all churches, and participated in by most, with representatives from 
the Younger Churches beyond Christendom’s old frontiers sitting with the 
European majority, was the great, the epoch-making Foreign Missions 
Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. That date deserves to be blazoned as 
conspicuously in world history as 1492. From that meeting came a Con- 
tinuation Committee which in turn issued soon in the International Mis- 
sionary Council. From the experience of all-embracing Christian fraternity 
which that meeting afforded came also the prompting to assemble the two 
Commissions, one on Faith and Order and one on Life and Work. These, 
after a series of separate meetings at considerable intervals with attendance 
from all over the world at each, paralleling similar meetings of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, finally merged at Amsterdam in 1948 into 
the World Council of Churches, with the continuing International Mis- 
sionary Council in intimate affiliation and virtually as its right arm. 

From the world mission came Edinburgh. From Edinburgh came 
the World Council. And the watchword of the World Council is the term 
which President Mackay resurrected from obsolescence for fresh currency— 

“Fcumenical,” which means world-wide; that is, with deliberate reference 
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to the extension of the Christian movement into all parts of the world, 
rather than to internal details of its economy, such as regularity of orders 
and accuracy of creed. The World Council is from its inception as definitely 
committed to the enlargement of Christendom by spreading the gospel 
until all mankind shall have heard and heeded it, as the National Council 
is to the permeating of all living processes, including politics and economics, 
the whole complex society within our part of Christendom, by the principles 
of human right and dignity for which Jesus Christ stands in history. 


V 


If the World Council of Churches lives up in fact to what it already 
is on paper and in the hearts of millions who hail its advent with rejoicing, 
it will adequately represent and embody the only kind of Christian unity 
that is worth having, that unity of the spirit which enables men to live and 
work together at one project without having to conform to one another 
in all the domestic details of their existence. I for one don’t want a Big 
Church. I do want a Great Church. I believe that in the World Council, 
the majestic outgrowth within expanding Christendom of the world mission, 
we already have that Great Church; and, under God, it is destined to grow 
greater. 

It follows that for the world headquarters of Protestantism we should 
not want the kind of prestige which attaches to the Vatican. In its massive 
efficiency, the Vatican might be compared to a powerhouse, driving the 
wheels of thousands of factories hitched to its current. At the opposite 
pole from a powerhouse lies zero degree of longitude at Greenwich, which 
by common consent governs measurement of space and time for all man- 
kind by just being there. I would suggest that the telephone exchange lies 
somewhere about in the middle between these extremes; and that the kind 
of unity we want in the Ecumenical Church, as a body Christian both in 
name and practice, is that the community shall be kept in contact from end 
to end, and up all its streets, by a prompt, polite, and dependable telephone 
exchange, facilitating neighborly intercourse without imposing communal 
commands. 

Another offshoot of Edinburgh 1910 must also be noted. From the 
deliberations of Section V in that Conference, on the Training of Mission- 
aries, a new type of missionary preparation has sprung, in one interdenomi- 
national graduate school with complete faculty," and in many missions 
departments of theological seminaries. These center their curricula upon 
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area studies, so that appointees for Christian service shall specialize in 
advance in finding approach from within, as it were, to the peoples they 
will serve. They are not to go out furnished in advance with a ready-made 
Christian critique of the culture which is to become theirs by adoption, but 
with an initial appreciation. Then, when in due course they develop their 
own critique, it will not be a supercilious faultfinding, but a corrective 
analysis sympathetic in tone. The principle is that they cannot be good 
missionaries unless they understand and like the people they serve, and can 
look at life from their standpoint. The theory is that this sort of thing 
can be made much easier by systematic study, instead of having to acquire 
it with painful slowness by hard swimming after a blind plunge into the 
stormy unknown, as our young P.A. missionary acquired it in China. 

It has been a long road, hard but rewarding, from the fumbling 
adjustments of the first generation of missionaries after Captain Cook, 
through the multiplication of agencies and techniques in Christ’s behalf for 
the life more abundant among peoples lately alien to his touch, to Edin- 
burgh and Amsterdam, and to missionaries competently conditioned for 
loving their new homes and friends before ever they see them. But along 
that road we have progressed from discovering the earth through discovery 
of world-wide human rights to discovery of the World Church. Perhaps, 
farther along on that same road, we shall one day catch sight of Kingdom 
Come on earth. 
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From Thoburn T. Brumbaugh 
I 


4S THROUGHOUT PROTESTANTISM greater attention 
has been concentrated of late on the world mission of the church, increasing 
emphasis has likewise been directed toward local and world-wide unity of 
spirit among the multitudinous organizational expressions of the Christian 
faith. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the Willingen conference of the 
past summer in Germany will prove to be the increased realization through- 
out the church that truer loyalty to its Master’s commission to universal 
missionary obligation must inevitably bring elimination of all un-Christlike 
differences among his disciples. This is the only possible interpretation of 
our Lord’s last recorded prayer for unity among his followers, not for 
the sake of uniformity on cultural or moral or even doctrinal issues, but 
“that the world may believe.” 

Such considerations have tremendous implications for present-day and 
future missionary activities of the church as a whole and of every creedal or 
denominational expression thereof. It poses for church leaders today, as 
they assume new or carry on old duties within their ecclesiastical relation- 
ships, a question of prior importance to every other consideration, viz., is 
what I and my organization are doing giving primacy to the extension of 
the cause of Christ and his church throughout the world? Serious con- 
frontation of this question immediately discloses to the unprejudiced ob- 
server great areas of religious, social, and even economic and political 
deposits within our traditional missionary programs and efforts which are 
not germane to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Not that they are all contra- 
dictory to Christianity, or even irrelevant; but under such a criterion it is 
ever more obvious that many aspects of the religious inheritance and 
observances with which we are familiar are cultural rather than integrally 
related to the will of God. As such, they must be held under constant 
scrutiny in the light of Christ’s frank challenge to essential discipleship. 

All this has an important bearing on the techniques to be used in 
evangelistic efforts to bring the people of various lands into vital relation- 
ship with God and thus to build up the Christian fellowship which we call 
the church. To be sure, much depends upon what is a true conception of 
the church, for it is over sincere differences of concepts and of ecclesiastical 
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commitments thus involved that much of the divisiveness of dogmatics and 
of denominationalism has been occasioned. Even in this realm of intense 
emotional loyalties, however, it is very important that a proper hierarchy 
of essentials be established. Certainly, top rank in such gradation of Chris- 
tian concerns and obligations must be given the observance of Christlike 
attitudes both toward God and toward all who seek to find and follow him. 

It is here that tribal, national, and other cultural patterns impose the 
most rigid and sometimes the most sub-Christian limitations on the thought 
and life of the church. It is largely such historic differences of national 
culture which differentiate the Roman Catholic on the one hand from early 
church practices, and on the other from Eastern Orthodox convictions and 
characteristics, and from Protestantism as well. Among Protestants there 
are similar differences of national and cultural origins which distinguish 
German and Scandinavian Lutheran from Dutch and Swiss Reformed 
churches, and likewise Anglican from Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
and Methodist traditions and practices. Along with the basic Christian 
beliefs which are common to all of these and which have determined the 
elementally Christian character of lands and peoples that have embraced 
them, migrants to other parts of the world have carried the cultural patterns 
of their homelands and have grafted them into the communities to which 
they have gone. 

So long as there was tolerance and perhaps not too intimate contact 
with those of other beliefs and practices, as in the pioneer civilization of 
early America, great diversity of beliefs could be held and religious freedom 
maintained. The fact that there were many people of no established reli- 
gious loyalty made for an aggressive evangelistic spirit among these various 
faiths. This was particularly true among those striving to maintain and 
to increase their number and prestige within bodies of people of similar 
linguistic, racial, or other cultural patterns. Thus as the United States, 
Canada, and other lands and islands colonized largely from northern 
Europe took political form, these religious patterns became also distinctive 
in character, and denominational differences and rivalries became a normal 
feature of life in these communities. 

It was therefore natural that, when the energies of these groups ex- 
ceeded local needs and as foreign missionary endeavor was called for in a 
world of expanding horizons, most of these religious bodies began to send 
their emissaries to lands where the propagation of their gospel brought 
new and numerous converts. The fact that the dominant purpose in such 
aggressive evangelism both at home and abroad was a fervent desire to 
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co-operate with God in saving the heathen from damnation, does not in- 
validate the observation that the growth and expansion of the particular 
denomination involved often became of almost equal importance. In any 
event, it was in much this manner that Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Congregational, and other such American and European religious bodies, 
including the Roman Catholic Church, became established in Asia, Africa, 
and the isles of the sea. 

In these lands, too, as earlier in North America, there seemed at first 
no great fault in such procedures. These new lands were broad, their 
populations numerous. In general, the denominations, often by comity 
arrangements, chose to work in separated classes or areas, rather than com- 
petitively in the same communities. It was only when populations shifted 
or certain denominations rapidly spread into other areas, or some internal 
or international issue arose to highlight what was happening, that serious 
questions were raised about such methods. Indeed, it is a plethora of such 
problems which has recently brought to the fore the whole question of 
“World Missions and the World Church” which we are here discussing. 


II 


If cultural patterns are natural and proper in European and American 
religious life, they are equally so in Japan and India. If Rome and Ger- 
many and England could make over Christianity according to their own 
national, social, economic, and political ideas and institutions, why not 
China and Africa? Indeed, even while their missionaries were propagating 
their traditional faiths in various mission lands where they helped to es- 
tablish Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational bodies, in Canada these 
churches became a United Church of a more or less national pattern, and 
found it somewhat embarrassing to continue to promote their denominational 
offspring under the older pattern abroad. Thus it seems that in some mis- 
sion lands, the denominational indoctrination has been so effective as to 
make change to a more indigenous or a more united Protestant effort difficult. 

Elsewhere, however, as in Japan and more recently in China, new fac- 
tors such as growing nationalism and separation from mother churches 
during a war, have tended to obliterate European and American patterns. 
In India and the Philippines also indigenous Christian institutions are ap- 
pearing which have lost much of their western habiliments. It is only thus, 
of course, that Christianity can be integrated into the lives and living pat- 
terns of such lands and peoples. Moreover, in view of the rapid methods 
of indigenization employed by Communist and other ideologies competing 
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for the minds and souls of Asia and Africa, the Christian church has no 
alternative. Nevertheless, such processes of indigenization present some 
very difficult problems both to the Christians native to these lands and to 
the church and missionary leaders of America and Europe who wish to 
co-operate with them. 

Perhaps these difficulties are nowhere more apparent than in the 
Philippines. Confronted there, on the one hand, by the age-old repression 
of entrenched Catholic power and, on the other, by growing Communist 
influence, various Protestant denominations have merged to form a United 
Church of Christ. It is a genuinely interdenominational body; it is gov- 
erned by Filipino leadership; it is a national church. As such, it has for 
the Filipino mind many psychological advantages over other religious 
groups which still maintain an organic relationship with church bodies 
abroad. However, this united church and its constituent groups have lost 
some of their integral contact with churches of their tradition abroad. They 
are thus no longer an international church as are the Filipino Methodists, 
which have chosen to maintain their original relationship with American 
Methodism and its Central Conferences around the world. This results 
in a Protestant constituency in the Philippines even more frustrated and 
divided than when all denominational groups were related to mother 
churches abroad; for then at least they were all attuned to the policies which 
governed these bodies in other lands. 

The situation is somewhat similar in Japan where another united church 
has come into existence, except that the Methodists are in with the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and others of that ilk. There, however, the 
Episcopalians, the Lutherans, the Southern Baptists, certain very strongly 
Presbyterian and Reformed churches, and some others have preferred to 
maintain their cultural and perhaps financial ties with American and Euro- 
pean denominations. This, together with a host of Pentecostal and other 
highly evangelistic and thoroughly nonco-operative cults, makes the Chris- 
tian church in Japan look very much like that house described in the parable 
after it had been purged of one unclean spirit and then occupied by seven 
others. 

The United Church of South India is another example of co-operative 
and integrated Protestant endeavor in a manner compatible with native and 
national sentiments in a non-Christian land. However, there again the 
unity is by no means inclusive and complete. The American Methodists 
and various other groups are not parts of this united church. Then, too, 
it is regional rather than embracing India as a whole. A plan of unity is 
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being considered by the churches of other parts of India; but one has the 
feeling that in all these mechanical efforts to achieve unity, too much of 
the churches’ energies are being consumed in administration and promotion 
and too little directed toward the high purposes of the Kingdom as Jesus 
conceived it. 

To be sure, there are also the councils of churches and federations where 
Christian groups are associated together in interdenominational co-operation. 
Yet even these are not inclusive of all Protestant bodies and their activities 
are limited to nonadministrative demonstrations of a unity which is more 
peripheral than central and vital. 


III 


How then can the Protestant Christian churches of this and other lands 
give vitality to their growing convictions of World Mission as a World 
Church? Since it is increasingly obvious that we cannot preach or demon- 
strate abroad what we do not practice at home, our efforts must be confined 
to those areas and activities in which there is a large degree of unity and 
co-operation here as well as abroad. This obviously rules out much of 
liturgy, dogma, creeds and doctrines, and even such usage of sacraments 
as tends to divide rather than to unite. However, there are many tech- 
niques of Christian evangelism involving none of these areas in which there 
is so much of difference, yet which asserts the Lordship of God through 
Christ in our world. 

With Communism declaring its tenets and its panaceas for the world’s 
ills over the radio, by the printed page, in public address, and in demon- 
strations of community-mindedness of its own pattern, it would be folly 
for Christianity to bide its time until there is complete concurrence among 
all its sects about salvation within or without the church, about marriage 
and divorce, or about the use of liquor or tobacco. There is far more about 
which Christendom is in complete agreement, concerning the character 
and will of God as revealed in Christ, than one can possibly find of differ- 
ence. These positive assurances it is the world mission of the world church 
to proclaim to every race and clan, through every medium available in 
modern society. It was the writer’s own observation in Japan this summer 
that, though under severe restrictions such as Christians do not experience, 
the Communists were putting more propaganda over the radio and more 
literature into wider circulation than all the Christian propaganda put 
together. That some Christian groups are alert to this situation is clear in 
the announcement that the Roman Catholics are soon to have a broadcasting : 
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station in Japan and that the Missouri Synod Lutherans will not be far 
behind. Since either of these are likely to be more divisive than unifying 
in their influence, one can only point to the wiser strategy of a united Chris- 
tian message for all who wonder what is the real relationship between 
Christianity and democracy. This is all the more important vis-a-vis the 
Communist and other pagan ideologies of our times. 

While speaking of Christian literature, let it be noted how courageous 
is the Student Christian Movement of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon in its 
National Conference series of pamphlets published by the Christian Litera- 
ture Society for India. Among them, along with A Study of Christian 
Evangelism, Sex, Marriage and Family Life, and Science and Christianity, 
is a remarkable treatise on Communism and Christianity. While indicating 
clearly the fallacies of the former, this treatise hesitates not at all to expose 
the weakness of our western industrial system and the individualism which 
made it possible. It then gives guidance on how to escape the evils of both 
undesirable extremes. Here is evidence of a new and radical reorientation 
of evangelistic effort in a non-Christian land. It even dares to be critical, 
as too often we of the West are not, of the sub-Christian elements in our 
European and American culture, and thus to help young Indians to find a 
truly spiritual and moral way of life in a world of advanced industrial and 
social relationships. 

A more direct if not so revolutionary approach to the world-wide mis- 
sion of the church is the creation in Japan of a new type of Christian univer- 
sity. Since Japan’s prewar educational system was so formal as to allow 
almost no experimentation and little criticism either of education or of the 
state, so that teaching was prostituted to the level of propaganda, Japan now 
awaits with bated breath the results of this new venture. Untrammeled 
by either custom or political expediency, this institution points a new course 
in missionary procedures. The provision of such a genuinely Christian yet 
nondenominational institution for the education of Japan’s future teachers, 
businessmen, politicians, journalists, and the like constitutes one of the most 
significant advances in missionary policies in recent decades, both on the 
field and in American administrative circles. 

Yet even more practical demonstrations of Christianity in action against 
personal ignorance, commercial greed, national pride, and other forms of 
Godless exploitation will be required of any world-wide agent of divine 
redemption in modern society. The beginnings of such a mission of social, 
economic, and political, as well as moral regeneration, are to be found in 
certain mission fields today. The readiness of the Communist Hukbalahaps 
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of Central Luzon in the Philippines to leave Protestant churches un- 
molested during a recent incident, after observing the clinical and rural-aid 
program of the Methodist church in that area, is evidence of what can be 
done in such fields of social as well as personal evangelism. 

Similar experiments in agricultural aid to the underprivileged are 
being carried out in close relationship though not in identification with the 
American government’s and the United Nations’ program of technical 
assistance in India, Africa, and elsewhere. The possibilities of such con- 
structive measures both of material and of spiritual uplift are incalculable. 
However, constant care must be exercised to keep “first things first” and 
not to confuse political with spiritual goals. Nevertheless, it may as well 
be frankly admitted that nations and people can be saved from Communism 
only by a gospel which brings both social and personal, both physical and 
moral gains for all involved. If Christianity is ever to fulfill its world 
mission and the church to be a world-wide fellowship of the redeemed, 
its superiority must be apparent not only to Christians who embrace it but 
to the non-Christian masses who are seeking a better way of life than they 
have ever known. IV 


Were one at this point to raise a question as to whether church and 
missionary leaders are consciously trying to chart new and well-considered 
courses of Christian endeavor toward such goals, or are merely trying to 
produce statistical results in established churches and institutions abroad, 
the answer would vary with different fields. It would also depend upon 
what missionary agencies are under scrutiny. Likewise, much would depend 
upon the character of the Christian nationals with whom the mission boards 
are working co-operatively. It is the extent to which the national Christians 
have attained maturity in their own environments which will determine the 
type of theology most acceptable there and the character of the churches 
and related institutions best calculated to survive and to win these nations 
to Christ. 

It is an era and a process of experimentation in which the world church 
and its missionary enterprise now find themselves. For the time being, the 
so-called younger churches in many lands seem to be vacillating perilously 
between the poles of denominationalism and interdenominationalism, be- 
tween nationalism and international spirit, between neo-orthodoxy and a 
more socially minded gospel, between otherworldliness and concern for 
today’s world. At the same time, it seems to many observers that over- 
concern with things of lesser importance may be preventing the world 
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church from effectively discharging its obligations to a world trembling on 
the brink of moral, social, and economic collapse. 

It is the duty and task of the older and more mature Christian churches, 
and especially of their missionary leaders, to keep close fellowship with 
these churches of other cultures. They are then in position to give guidance 
toward new and better objectives. For the attainment of these ends much 
can be accomplished in the type of missionaries sent to various fields and 
in the availability of funds for well-conceived undertakings. Even in the 
planning and sending of such resources, however, there must be complete 
confidence in the Christian leadership on the field and adequate consultation 
between them and those of the sending agencies. “The World Mission and 
the World Church” implies that such a world-wide responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of a world-wide church and not on a mere segment thereof. 
No vestige either of exploitation or of domination must remain as the 
Christian Church emerges from the swaddling clothes of its paternalistic 
antecedents. 

In all of this, the World Council of Churches, the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and many other interdenominational, international, and 
ecumenical bodies with which our older churches and missionary agencies 
are related will play an even larger and more important role. Our world 
is increasingly an interrelated world; it is not yet a united one. There is 
therefore need for more and more fellowship among Christians in areas 
where such contact and co-operation are possible. Yet this must be achieved 
without coercive effort for conformity. 

Rather than mere perpetuation of the stream of missionaries going 
from established churches and denominations in a few western countries to 
“foreign fields” the day has come for missionaries to be exchanged between 
the so-called older and younger churches of the world. Visitors and com- 
missions should be welcomed back and forth, yet not of the type of reformers 
who attempt to bring all they see into conformity with their own familiar 
ways of life and thought. Such visitors and commissions and even our mis- 
sionaries should go to other lands with the expectation of learning as well 
as teaching how mankind can best worship and serve the God they love. 
Commitment to Jesus Christ involves no static code of rules and practices. 
At its highest, it is an experience on his level of fellowship with all God’s 
creatures. This will make of missionary endeavor both the proclamation 
of an evangel and a quest for nobler ways of experiencing and of expressing 
it in human hearts and lives. 

Recent international gatherings of the rapidly developing world 
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church have found new depths of inspiration and power in processes of shar- 
ing spiritual insights with those of other backgrounds and traditions. They 
have also demonstrated infinite possibilities in the development of ecu- 
menical co-operation in achieving common moral objectives. Moreover, 
Christian unity seems far less remote when approached in such a manner. 

To be sure, this procedure will require many changes of policy among 
the missionary-minded churches of the world. Examples of this may be 
seen in the united Church of South India and the Church of Christ in Japan. 
In the latter case, eight great denominational mission boards in the United 
States and Canada send missionaries to Japan to co-operate and even to 
integrate their efforts with the united church. Though no less devoted 
to acknowledged values in their respective traditions—whether Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, or otherwise—they nevertheless lose their 
western denominational identity in Japan. They work together harmoni- 
ously with those of other backgrounds—Japanese, American, Canadian, etc. 
—and thus give living example of what their gospel proclaims. Through 
their experiences also the churches in the homeland are likewise enriched, 
for by letters and articles while on the field and contacts during their 
furloughs at home they prepare the mother churches for the similar experi- 
ences to which the whole body of Christ may look forward in hope and joy. 
It is of course unfortunate when, as is true of one great church whose mis- 
sionaries are a part of the united Church of South India, full fellowship is 
refused both the new Indian body and even missionaries who have identified 
themselves therewith. Yet, surely, this must be regarded as temporary 
expediency rather than under the aspect of eternity. 

Viewed in some such manner, the world church is gradually but cer- 
tainly evolving, and the World Mission of the World Church is becoming 
even more mandatory. Such an attitude of world-mindedness will result 
in mutuality of brotherly spirit, which of itself will advance the cause of 
Christ. Things of primary importance thus take primacy in the church’s 
life, and cultural differences may then be compared and examined with an 
eye to their abiding worth. Where extraneous elements exist, the entire 
church will be richer by their expulsion, while the absorption, from what- 
ever source, of that which is truly in accord with God’s will as revealed in 


Christ, will enhance both the purity and the power of his church around 
the world. 
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From John Clark Archer 


‘hee GREAT COMMISSION of our Lord, weighed for its 
intrinsic merit, is binding on all devoted Christians and is worthy of accept- 
ance by all devout disciples of Religion. There is a gospel to which the 
whole world should be won. As a Christian student of Comparative Reli- 
gion, I would view our Lord’s Commission and obey its charge in accordance 
with the fundamental and essential character of his gospel, and in the light 
of Religion’s historical, traditional, and universal quality. The Christian 
impulse to obey the Great Commission should arise within due perspective, 
disregarding sometimes its dogmatic and ecclesiastical formulation and trans- 
mission. The World Church must be qualified accordingly. 

The gospel of Jesus must be understood in terms of his life, and his 
life must be understood and taught in accordance with his own peculiar and 
universal character. His gospel may be preached as salvation for the world, 
if the world be meanwhile reckoned in its full scope and need—in its need 
of what he fully represents of moral character and of the sovereignty of 
God, his Father and the Father of mankind. 


I 


Some revision, if not revolution, of our Christian point of view and 
world activity is imminent. Both our own gospel and the faiths of men 
require it. We are charged with the cultivation of a cosmic fellowship, the 
brotherhood of man, if our objective be the good life under God’s own 
providence, which Jesus himself embodied, and which means the consumma- 
tion of all mankind’s good will and effort everywhere at any time. The 
traditional exclusiveness of the church or any of its branches, formulated 
from provincial understanding, and insistence upon complete ecclesiastical 
control, must all be modified in accordance with the total world. The world 
men live in and must reckon with is larger, more complicated, and more 
comprehensive than the world of Jesus’ day. It is a world, however, no 
less needful of the gospel he embodied in that day. It is the tradition of 
his followers, not his own essential character and office, which must be 
modified. 

It cannot fairly be denied that the account of Jesus’ life and teachings 
has been formulated and transmitted by his followers; he left no written 
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record. Many a circumstance, partiality, and prejudice shaped the written 
records during his early followers’ adjustment to the world they moved in. 
All sacred Scriptures of the major faiths of men have been in some measure 
thus composed. Even so, the fundamental teachings of the “founders” of 
the great religions may be known by sincere and earnest inquiry, together 
with the history of these faiths. Every great religion took its course within 
a narrow world—and now a total world confronts it. Jesus’ Great Commis- 
sion yielded largely to theological and philosophic speculation. Christians 
meant to have the gospel win the world they knew; and the doctrines which 
were phrased in many Councils were fitted to a partial world. 

Science in an honest vein, including the science of Comparative Reli- 
gion, has now brought in a new age of reason and devotion; for many a 
scientist nowadays is loyal to religious truth, with the good life under God 
as his objective. The mood and quest of science has induced investigation 
and appraisal of the spiritual and moral values in the great religions of 
mankind. Textual and scriptural criticism has followed comparatively 
scientific lines with reference to linguistics, ethics, metaphysics, and the 
whole round of learned discipline and spiritual devotion. Priceless fruits 
have been recovered from the Bible and other sacred books by identifying 
words and their contemporary meanings age by age, and by tracing the 
burden of their transfer from one tongue to another. Jesus and his first 
disciples shared a common tongue, but later members of his church spoke 
and wrote in other tongues in extension of his gospel, trusting converts in 
their turn to catch the fundamental meanings and suit them to their needs. 
This thought and practice is incumbent on us still. 

Jesus himself lived in a Semitic and a Greco-Roman world, whatever 
it contained of former cultures. There is scant, if any, evidence that he 
and the early churchmen had occasion to consider Hindu, Buddhist, or Con- 
fucian theory and practice; and, of course, Islam had not yet appeared with 
its great emphasis on the unity of God. When modern Christian missions 
were begun, Christianity was Occidental—although, of course, we would 
not ignore the earlier church which had reached some portions of the East. 
Modern Christian missions found an opening through Western conquest, 
even as the earlier church had accompanied the Roman legions. While the 
West won commerce, the European church won converts. Carey, Martin, 
and other missionaries went out under the aegis of East India companies. 
St. Paul had set them an example, but the world they encountered was a 


vaster world than he had known, with cultures of more enduring weight 
than those of Greece and Rome. 
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Conquest has now given way to national aspiration, commerce is based 
on new agreements, and conversion has been tempered by the flow of new 
life currents. These three C’s have yielded largely to three S’s: science, 
the “social gospel,” and Soviet irreligion. Jesus’? emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual together with his gospel of the Kingdom come in for newer reckoning 
in terms of moral values and devotion to Religion in its widest tnd truest 
sense. God is the Father of mankind and the earth is his. Jesus held in 
principle this view, and his followers are charged with making him the 
pattern for mankind. Christians, then, must seek in every order of religion 
the way, the truth, the life which he embodies. Religious, political, social, 
and economic theories can all be measured and adjusted in terms of his own 
life, if the world is truly comprehended by those devoted to him; if men 
are met and dealt with as living sons of God, whatever their inheritance of 
race, religion, and institutional accomplishment. 

We need, all of us, more acquaintance with Religion, both in its essence 
and its historical perspective as it has been made manifest among mankind 
for man’s eternal good. There is a gospel for us to “teach all nations” in 
terms of their own ideals; and in extending their ideals we may continue 
faithful to the gospel Jesus lived and taught. We have already learned 
in our extended world how commonly and widely God is himself revered, 
by whatever name he has been known. Modern Sikhs, for instance, wrestled 
with the problem and settled on Sat Nam, “True Name,” lest they mar 
their own devotion and cause affront to God by addressing him by some 
mistaken, alien, ill-fitting name whereby they limited his reign and circum- 
scribed their worship. Muhammad struggled with the problem in his day 
and decided on the name of Allah, which simply meant “The God,” the 
one and only Sovereign. Our own word “God” is something of a choice; 
it has a history, but may be taken as connoting Goodness in its highest form, 
the Highest Life in purest excellence. Jesus himself was heir to the theology 
of Moses and the Hebrew prophets which called God Yahweh, however 
significantly he modified the content and the implications of the Name by 
his own Incarnation and his inspired utterance. 


II 


A brief comparative glance at Christianity and Islam may yield us 
some return wholesomely instructive, for these two faiths have had intimate 
and forceful relations with each other, displaying now and then in times 
of conflict a community of interest and ideals. Each has developed histori- 
cally as a distinct religion, and each in turn has been subjected by its own 
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followers to appraisal as Religion pure and undefiled. Each has claimed 
and practiced a world mission, although Islam has been more tolerant at 
times of other faiths. I refer to Muslim tolerance, by Muhammad’s own 
injunction, for ahl al-kitab, or “people of the book”—Jews and Christians, 
chiefly. 

Muhammad had great respect for Scripture. More notably, he had 
high regard for Jesus as the “sinless” prophet, the perfect moral man. 
But he denied the Christological theology which had developed among 
certain followers of Jesus and had been sealed as fundamental and exclusive 
dogma by church councils. Within the wide array of doctrine fostered by 
the Church under Greek and Roman influence was included, for instance, 
the Immaculate Conception and the Virgin Birth, together with Mary’s holy 
office and the function of the Church as the sole means of salvation. Jesus’ 
character and office were assigned by formal creed and papal edict, and the 
instrument of excommunication was ready to be exercised on heretics. 

In Muhammad’s eyes Christianity had several gods, whereas for him 
there was only One, who “begets not, nor is begotten.” Shirk, or the 
“association” of other gods with God, has been the foulest heresy, the 
mushrik being worthy of condemnation and destruction. And Muslims, 
with their own theory of religion and the state, have found themselves in 
conflict with the Church wherever and whenever it has claimed political 
control (Arabia was “purged” of Jews and Christians on political grounds). 
But Qur’anic doctrine, with its references to Jesus, stands. 

Islam has its own “revealed” Qur'an, what Muhammad “heard” direct 
from Allah, as well as its body of tradition in a separate category. We may 
assume that the Qur’an, while not written by Muhammad, is a careful and 
precise edition of his words. It is for Muslims the Kalam Allahi, the Word 
of Allah, and the number of its “words” has been known from earliest days. 
Its text, once codified, has gone unaltered. It even holds some evidence 
of the prophet’s effort to find God—referring to his passing high regard 
for two other gods and his “cleansing” of the Holy City, which left only 
the Black Stone in the Ka’ba as the symbol of the One God, Allah. It 
accuses Christians of honoring several gods, and Muslims, as they spread 
their faith, have charged Christians with “idolatry”; images and crucifixes 
have been anathema to Muslims. 

Perhaps the Muslim has some ground for strict aversion to many of 
the rites and forms which the church has sponsored as solely efficacious for 
salvation. In a devout, objective mood we may raise the question as to how 
many forms of this or that religion represent Religion at its spiritual and 
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moral best. But with reference to Islam, at least, we may observe with 
confidence that there is no moral figure, no personal example of unalloyed 
perfection such as Christianity has in Jesus, whom the Muslims honor. Nor 
can Muslim orthodoxy offer any reasonable objection to the Christian mis- 
sionary’s preaching of the simple Jesus and his simple gospel! 

Such illustrations as these only scratch the surface of the pressing 
problem of interfaith relations, but they may suggest fundamental issues 
such as any careful student of the history of religions might present. We 
venture to offer yet another illustration, the comparison of Jesus with the 
Hindu figures, Rama and Krishna. These two are among the avataras, or 
“descents,” of Vishnu, who with Shiva and Brahma (not Brahman, remem- 
ber) represent the Hindu trinity. There is a vast literature and a full 
calendar of celebrations in their names. I have known conservative and 
loyal missionaries of the Christian church to preach, to Hindus, Jesus as 
the final avatara of God, the one true revelation of Divinity. Hinduism, 
to be sure, has never formulated an official doctrine, has never held councils 
to determine orthodoxy. Can it not, or can it, welcome any creed? Creedal 
Christianity, however, in its minute details seems to have no rightful place 
in India. Hinduism may suggest to Christianity that it make far less of 
creed if it is to exercise the office of world mission. 

If the reader suppose that objection is here raised in blanket form 
to any concrete creed, to all specific ritual, and to any kind of order in 
religion, I hasten to affirm the wisdom of some creedal formulation, of 
some uniform procedure in customary worship, and of efficient order for 
administrative ends. The devotee should give expression to his faith and 
join with his fellows in some common practice. But we would with finality 
condemn partiality and prejudice—even in the face of “revelation.” Nor 
would we tolerate exclusive ecclesiastical control. No man or group of men 
can speak entirely for God at any time; the very history of religions carries 
evidence of this. There can be no limitation of Religion set by men, but 
only a humble expectation of progressive Revelation. 

If the creeds of many faiths show verbal variations, these must be 
attributed to men’s imperfect knowledge and not to the omniscience of any 
man or system which nullifies what has been manifest elsewhere. There 
have been rites and institutions most suitable to certain culture-regions. 
Creeds also have thus varied. But God himself is the same everywhere, 
yesterday, today, forever, and men everywhere are seeking him. He moves 
in a mysterious way, both natural and divine, in his exercise of Providence; 
and there is a unity and harmony for men at last to learn and share. What 
an exhilarating vista for our contemplation! This is no superficial, fanciful, 
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“syncretistic” exercise, but a recognition of the inherently progressive man- 
ner of God’s revelation—something to be detected in the attitude of Jesus 
and to be read in all the Scriptures of the world; something to be dis- 
cussed with the devotees of all religions, something indicative of what Reli- 
gion really is. 

III 


There are extracts in Dr. Stafford’s thoughtful and convincing article 
which I should like now to quote: “The world mission thus stretches our 
hearts and minds to include those whom we once called the heathen as no 
aliens from grace by his choice, but objects from of old of his direct solici- 
tude.” Elsewhere he speaks of Protestants and Roman Catholics as being 
fundamentally “Christian in spirit, however heretical each may deem the 
other’s form of faith to be.” He pleads for some final resolution, “ecu- 
menical,” not syncretistic. 

I contend, in the same spirit I trust, for a final recognition among the 
devotees of all religions of what is universal in Religion. There is One 
God and Father of mankind, one religious principle at stake, if God indeed 
has revealed himself “in divers portions and in varied form” to all man- 
kind. And I reiterate that in accordance with God’s revelation the perfect 
character of Jesus, so widely recognized already, may become the symbol 
and expression of the Good which men have sought and found, in spite 
of sometimes cluttering up their faiths with elements extraneous. Dr. 
Stafford likewise recommends docility on the part of Christians mingling 
with men of other faiths; missionaries are to go out with some prior knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the culture-areas they enter, must be prepared 
to understand and like the people whom they serve, and to look on life 
from their peculiar point of view. I am merely dealing with the alien fields 
as Comparative Religion views them, as one who seeks the goods with 
which God has endowed his children everywhere, whether they be Hindu, 
Confucian, Buddhist, or Islamic. 

Take Buddhism for further illustration of the diverse problems of 
the world mission and of the application of Jesus’ life and gospel. The 
lesson from the initial Buddhist movement is manifestly the futility of 
atheism, of the denial of Divinity. Gautama’s Indian background was 
Hinduism in a very complex form, and we can sympathize with much of 
his criticism. Lacking monotheism, Hinduism has on the one hand multi- 
plied its gods, on the other, fallen into pure abstraction. Hinduism has 
always needed reformation; but India is no soil for atheism or the complete 
denial of personal divinity. 
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Gautama proposed simply a moral Way. But in due time the Great 
Fellowship, the Mahayana, emerged and formulated a complex Buddhist 
religion somewhat in the manner of the Hindu congeries of faiths. Gautama 
would have had man se/f-dependent—and yet he denied the very Self of 
man in his refutation of the Hindu atman, the human “soul.” Mahayana 
found man in need of a power other than his own that makes for righteous- 
ness. In self-reliance he can escape from the round of transmigration only 
to sink into Nirvana. The Larger Fellowship emphasized a moral order 
looking toward the reconstruction of the social whole, supplied figures who 
could be worshiped, and a positive life to come. In succeeding centuries 
and in other lands than India it fashioned a religion of its own, even one 
which could dominate the state. 

But we may once again observe that in no school or fellowship of 
Buddhists has there been exemplified the Perfect Man, no pattern such as 
that of Jesus. Mahayana has its ritual and its magic, its prayers and its 
incantations, its miracles and sects, also its philosophy and metaphysics, 
but it has no pattern of the Good Life attained upon this earth. It is this 
lack which the Christian can supply. Indeed he has convinced many a 
Buddhist of this fact already. There must be some vast revision of the 
Buddhist order in terms not only of the moral Way, but of the Divinity 
also which shapes men’s ends. Christians may offer Buddhists the Wisdom 
(4uddhi) manifest in Jesus’ life and gospel. 

If we may glance now at China, it may be said that the Chinese con- 
tribution to world order must inevitably be unique, and Christianity’s world 
mission must so regard it. What is going on today in China need not 
unduly puzzle nor baffle us. Communism’s gains may be understood in 
part from China’s history and Chinese character itself. There is no indige- 
nous religion to be overcome; the Chinese have not been religious in the 
customary meaning of the term; virtwe has been their principal aim. While 
a Confucian aristocracy with its ideal of the scholar’s réle was long supreme, 
until a social revolution altered the total scene, man himself and his earthly 
life under virtue’s guidance has been China’s chief concern. True, man 
was to live in accord with Heaven’s Way, but Heaven’s Way was virtue, 
and man realized his highest ends within the social fabric. But again, 
morality was nowhere perfectly embodied. The Sage himself was merely 
mortal and he had his faults. And there was no Divinity for guidance or 
reward apart from impersonal T’ien, or Heaven. The “ideal man” has 
been a figment of imagination, never anywhere embodied. 

In China, therefore, there has been a place for and a need for Jesus, 
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if only the manhood of the Master were the burden of our mission. Cer- 
tainly a dogmatic, ecclesiastical religion cannot win from China’s millions 
any final, full approval. Religions which have entered China from abroad 
have made scant headway with their formal, theological details. Islam, 
perhaps, has made most headway from abroad, but it has a martial record, 
even as Christianity in part has had; and the Chinese have hitherto been 
substantially a peaceful people, with scant approval for the soldier. If the 
Christian aim be spiritual and moral, as it should be, it may expect response 
in China, although it may likewise be expected that the Chinese will shape 
their own answers—and why not? Virtue will remain their own ideal, but 
they may welcome its embodiment in Jesus. They need have no reason to 
reject his presentation, whether as the Way, or the Truth, or the Life. 


IV 


This may all be suggestive rather than conclusive; that is, we have 
relied on illustration. But we are not offering “alternatives” to the Chris- 
tian gospel, nor yet suggesting any inordinate competition among the great 
religious and moral systems of mankind, viewing the success of each reli- 
gion in terms of its conversions from among the other faiths. In any case 


we must distinguish between a convert’s change of heart and his mere ad- 
justment to a change of creed and form; what a problem in itself conversion 
offers! We are minimizing forms, making them at most not mutually 
exclusive, if they are symbols of the Real. We are countenancing no super- 
ficial, sentimental combination of religions, nor are we advocating “missions” 
which merely substitute one system of religion for another. We are seeking 
to identify and advocate Religion, whether through or in distinction from 
the forms it has assumed. We have suggested tolerance of certain forms 
which manifest a local or communal need and interest as men have sought 
the Highest Good within the Providence of God; if only all such forms 
be not considered final as the exclusive means of “saving” men. 

The office of Religion as God would have it influential and effective 
in his world is the burden of our world-wide quest. Men have too 
often been condemned as heretics or nonconformists who have been seeking 
earnestly the faith that God has bit by bit revealed. Too often sects within 
a given faith have laid a claim to final wisdom. Every faith has had such 
subdivisions. Such inconsistency and contradiction must be resolved by 
some world-comprehension of the ways of God with men, by some living 
of the good life as God has himself ordained it as means to the final end 
he has himself decreed. 
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The earth is the realm in which salvation is worked out; and the Moral 


(not mere mores, habit, custom, in one location or another), is the basic 
ground, though not the ultimate, of man’s cleansing and redemption. The 
Christian says, “Commit yourselves to Jesus and be saved,” and he may 
justly, hopefully proclaim this message to mankind, expecting assent to the 
ideal he embodies. Religions must find some common code of morals, 
some common ground of wholesome living, some program of reformation 
of the social whole. The crisis which men face today—and Russian com- 
munism is itself sufficient evidence thereof, although it is not the only 
evidence—requires of them the finding of such common ground. Religions 
through their devotees must manifest Religion more completely. And 
there are fruits of long experience which devotees may share with one an- 
other, even as the early Christians shared their cultural and spiritual inheri- 
tance. Islam, for instance, might give some Christians lessons with regard 
to drink; while Christianity, in its turn, might give to Muslims instruction 
on the family. There are lessons which the Hindu might give with profit 
to the commercial, materialistic West. 

The theologies of many faiths might be compared with profit. The 
ideal of manhood should be viewed among the many faiths, fundamental 
right and wrong being weighed devoutly. Politics and economics need not 
be disregarded. Christians might be challenged to put Christianity into 
practice in national and interstate affairs. Every people might be called 
upon to test their true devotion to the best it knows. There will be no 
parliament of man, no federation of the world apart from the integrity of 
its component parts. God’s Kingdom and dominion on the earth awaits 
the exercise of justice to illiterates and to the underprivileged everywhere. 
And the welfare and progress of Religion depends upon the scripturally 
literate, the theologically intelligent, and the spiritually resourceful con- 
duct of the devotees of every faith—the Christian, however, assuming some 
right and obligation in the name of Jesus to take a leading part in the new 
world order. 

The consummation of world order, whatever its administrative com- 
position and diversity, must await sufficient unity within each specific faith. 
Denominations within each great religion are quite too numerous, until the 
common ties are recognized among them and a loyalty expressed to com- 
prehensive, basic elements. If denominational beliefs be examined in de- 
tail with special reference to the lines of separation, it may be justly asked 
if basic Truth has really been discerned by any one of them, if the thorough- 
going Way has been discovered, and the Life eternal comprehended. 
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Not only doctrinal interpretations have split denominations and reli- 
gions, but also constitutional procedure, administrative rules and regula- 
tions, and assignments of ecclesiastical authority—Christians, for example, 
have given different meanings to Baptism, Communion, and the Church, 
and competitive divisions have accordingly ensued. If mere men with 
narrow vision have conferred peculiar character and meaning upon religious 
rites, as if there were some magic for man or priest to wield, mere men again 
with broader comprehension might recommend the use of the symbolic 
with a meaning more nearly representing God. Cleansing and consecration 
come of God’s Spirit within men; Communion represents man’s partaking 
of God’s Spirit; the ordination of minister or priest comes by more than 
any laying on of hands or ecclesiastical pronouncement. It is God himself 
who works in faithful man both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 


V 


Religion is worthy of keen thought and lively action. It is not a 
merely academic theme; it is worthy of the interest and devotion of men 
of every race and time and clime. Indeed there is evidence among us 
Christians and among the faithful of other folds, of increasing interest in 
Religion Sy way of each specific faith. There are multitudes of Christians, 
for example, eager and ready for some reappraisal of the church and of its 
mission in terms of the simple life of Jesus and of the spontaneity by which 
it acts. There is more searching of the Scriptures, especially the Gospels 
and the apostolic Letters, for the words of life they hold. St. Paul is 
followed on his journeys with a contemplation of the ways and arguments 
he used in “preaching Christ.” And there are multitudes astir in other 
major faiths, seeking the fundamental values which their faiths have offered 
them, values which perhaps have been obscured by time. Muslims especially 
are active as they weigh their ethics and religion in the midst of modern 
political, economic, and social circumstance. 

It is mere commonplace to say how vast and varied is the world we 
live in, but we must continually remind ourselves of this or we shall not 
share at last the benefits of moral and religious reformation. Any one of 
us knows little of the world at large, but everyone can keep an open mind 
and exercise a spirit unrestrained. An expanding horizon is for any man 
a worthy, beneficial aim, however fixed the center of the circle—but centers, 
too, may move! Certainly one’s religious faith should grow; it may be 
said to those of any faith that “he who knows but one knows none.” Knowl- 
edge grows today from more to more; a bulky body of historical details, 
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for instance, has come into our view, including facts previously unknown 
about the great religious teachers, and we know more accurately in our day 
the spiritual and moral heritage of men. 

There are a billion souls alive today who are heirs of, or at least could 
inherit the enduring, priceless goods of former times, to invest them in the 
present for yet further rich returns. We may observe that the science of 
Comparative Religion has sought first to know the facts, whatever use the 
faithful may see fit to make of them. It asks the faithful, however, to use 
the facts objectively, however retentive he may be of the values inherent 
in his own tradition. In such objective fashion an indispensable, invaluable 
perspective may be won, acquaintance gained in fuller measure of the his- 
toric and mysterious ways of God with man. 

If one writes from such experience gained directly during many years 
of residence and travel among the followers of all the great religions, he 
must testify that comparisons are inevitable. He is glad to find so wide- 
spread a spirit of assimilation which may accept liberal views about Religion, 
views based upon historic facts, the character of man as God has made him, 
the persistence through human institutions of good triumphant over evil, 
and the hope of sure reward in this life and the next for faithful steward- 
ship of God’s resources. The prophets may be honored who have “seen” 
new aspects of Religion, and religions may be honored insofar as they have 
honored God. By comparison, opinions come to be distinguished from the 
vital facts, and essentials from temporary conclusions. A basis is discovered 
for the conservation of what God has progressively revealed, and for men’s 
co-operation with each other through God’s Spirit in themselves. 

I have tried to say here that Religion is far greater than the measure 
of man’s mind. But I am insistent also that the faithful Christian is the 
heir of a Wisdom which all the world must recognize at last. The gospel 
and the life of Jesus manifest this wisdom, and there is nothing manifest 
in him which the world cannot accept to its eternal good, if only it is simply 
offered. “Go ye, therefore, and preach Jesus,” we may say. Go demon- 
strate his gospel. The Christian’s confidence rests in him, and men of every 
faith may share his life and gospel for their eternal good. The Great 
Commission binds us in this manner, and all men everywhere may know 
and worship God through his personal and saving office—through his 
Incarnation and Divinity, if you will have it so. God is God and Father 
of us all, “whate’er our name or sign.” From him we came and to him is 
our return, if we have trod the Way, proclaimed the Truth, and lived the 
Life, all of which were manifest in Jesus. 
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From E. H. Johnson 


66 

I; THE PRESENT missionary movement making any real im- 
print on the modern world, or do we need a radical reorientation? Do 
the present leaders of the missionary enterprise really know what they are 
trying to do, or are they simply trying to maintain the status quo? Do 
we need more revolutionary methods?” These questions come with great 
urgency as the church faces its mission in a world which has been immensely 
changed in the last decade and is in the midst of continuing processes of 
radical change. 

From the time of William Carey in the last years of the eighteenth 
century until the beginning of World War II the circumstances of the 
Christian world mission were essentially the same, and the outlook and 
methods were never radically altered though they were modified in de- 
tails. The missionary enterprise was a flow of Christian witness and min- 
istry from a Christian base, which happened to be in Europe and America, 
to non-Christian lands in the rest of the world. The missionary task was 
the task of specially appointed agents. The world was generally stable 
in the Pax Britannica and the assumption was that institutions once estab- 
lished might continue without risk. When there were setbacks in attacks 
on the work or destruction of institutions, it was always assumed that these 
were of a limited and temporary character and the situation would soon 
return to the normal state of tolerance and peace. 

There was a fairly easy assumption that Western ways were naturally 
better than those of other lands. The initiative in the mission came 
largely from the West, for even in the later years when formal authority 
had been generally transferred from the missionaries to the indigenous 
church leaders, factors of finance control, longer experience and more ag- 
gressiveness on the part of the Western participants added to habitual 
relationships to continue the old pattern. The Christian message would 
automatically result in new ways of living (which would probably bear a 
fairly close resemblance to Western ways), and from these we would 
move on quickly to satisfied and happy nations and peace across the world. 

The violent events of the last dozen years have shattered this happy 
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prospect, and the movements of these years have sketched a new picture 
on the pieces which events did not destroy. The familiar landmarks of 
several decades have disappeared and we face our mission now in the midst 
of strange circumstances and also of very great new opportunities. 


I 


Many features of this new picture are vivid before me as I write 
these lines from the small town of Kottayam in the Christian area of 
Travancore, of South India. The Third World Conference of Christian 
Youth, successor to Amsterdam and Oslo, has just come to an end, and 
the delegates have gone off by car and bus to the rail and plane points 
from which they will circle off to every part of the globe. In the confer- 
ence itself, and in its circumstances and setting, we have seen in actual life 
many of the new facts of the world and of the church which will condi- 
tion the mission in the coming years. 

The conference membership with its Christian young people from 
some sixty countries was an eloquent witness to the existence of the church 
around the world, and the quality of participation of the delegates and the 
stories they brought gave a firm impression of the church at work in their 
lands with ability and with deep conviction. These people had come 
unmistakably from churches which have their own roots in Jesus Christ, 
and which already have some strong leadership. 

No less significant than the number and quality of those present 
were the gaps left by those who should have been with us but were pre- 
vented by circumstances from attending. There were no delegates from 
the church in China, as that great nation with one-fourth of mankind is 
eut off from the Christian church by its Communist government. But 
there were Christians from the Chinese groups in Hong Kong. The dele- 
gates from Korea were prevented at the last moment from coming to India 
because their government did not approve the India proposal in regard 
to a Korean truce. Russian Christians were not represented except from 
the Russians in Paris. 

Other delegates brought with them the reminder of recent and present 
troubles and difficulties. The Japanese were continually meeting people 
of many parts of east and southeast Asia who referred to the years they 
had spent in Japanese prison camps, and it was amazing that there was 
no bitterness in their comment. On Christmas night the delegates from 
Holland and from Indonesia, whose countries are contesting the sover- 
eignty of Irian, the eastern area of the Indies, sang together a carol in 
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Dutch. Some of the Burma delegates were Karen Christians from Upper 
Burma refugeeing in Rangoon from the attack on the Karen people. 
Several of the Middle East delegates were persons displaced from their 
homes by Israel and making a new life in other parts, some of them in 
caring for the great refugee camps of fellow Arabs. From Germany the 
delegates brought echoes of a nation split in two with little prospect of 
a sound base for building national or personal life, and from Africa came 
many mutterings of the racial tensions mounting there with all of their 
economic and administrative overtones. The delegates from Pakistan 
were able to attend only with a limited visa, with no permission to move 
about or attend adjacent conferences. In the Conference were gathered 
many of the problems and tensions of a world in which no assumptions 
are safe and few predictions are secure. 

The kind of world in which we will serve was further revealed for 
me by events which happened to touch my own course of travel. In two 
of the seventeen countries on my itinerary, Indonesia and Iraq, the capital 
was faced with armed revolt between the time I got my ticket in early 
November and early December; and in a third country, Egypt, the form 
of government is being determined even as I journey toward it. In these 
newly born independent nations of Asia and the Middle East, neither the 
form of government nor the attitudes of the people are yet defined and 
they could move in any direction. 

Even as the conference gathered, the Indian government had just 
completed a discussion of whether or not more visas could be issued to 
missionaries. They had earlier reached a carefully considered decision 
in consultation with the National Christian Council granting permission 
for certain classes of workers, but the whole question was raised anew by 
a virtual missionary invasion on the part of a great many independent mis- 
sions and sect groups many of whom have missionaries and funds released 
by the closing of other lands to missions. The result of their rather ir- 
responsible approach has been a mounting resistance in several lands to 
the entrance of any missionaries from abroad, a resistance which springs 
too from nationalism and from sensitiveness to anything which could be 
called imperialism. In India the visa situation has been temporarily cleared 
only by the friendly intervention of high authorities, but missions may 
well see the erection of barriers in many areas. There is no assurance that 
areas now open will long remain so. 

That this conference should meet in India was itself of significance, 
and that it should discover the welcome of a strong Christian community, 
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and that it should receive some of its strongest leadership from Asian 
Christians marked a new situation in the Christian world. The ancient 
town of Kottayam has been a center of Syrian Christianity, and while we 
were there the church celebrated the nineteenth centenary of the coming of 
the apostle Thomas to India. Over 100,000 people gathered in the 
town for a great elephant-led parade and public ceremony with the con- 
ference participating. Here the church from all the world discovered in 
India an ancient branch of the Christian community and brought to it a 
new vision. 

It was a thrilling and heart-warming experience for the delegates to 
discover the depth of Christian practice and the warmth of Christian friend- 
liness when they went out one Sunday to over a hundred congregations 
in the near neighborhood of Kottayam. Could the Conference have re- 
ceived a warmer Christian welcome in any part of the world than was 
given to it in this unexpected Christian corner of a land which most of us 
have thought of as non-Christian? Here in the congregations of the 
Church of South India and of the Jacobite, Orthodox, and Mar Thoma 
branches of the old Syrian church there is a sound and increasingly vigorous 
witness to Jesus Christ. Particularly in the Mar Thoma church is there a 
deep sense of missionary concern for the whole of India and of Asia, for 
this ancient church has been reawakened to its task by contact with the 
missionary churches of the West. Contact with these churches leaves a 
deep conviction that the base of the Christian world mission is firmly 
established in Asia. 

In Kottayam we were reminded of another major aspect of the situa- 
tion within which the church now goes out to its mission by the little Com- 
munist bookshop at the corner of the street leading to the Christian college 
where the conference met. There in posters and books of every kind in 
both English and Malayalan, the language of Travancore, the history and 
principles and present program of Communism are being made available 
at a pittance. While the cheapest paper-bound Christian book cost one or 
more rupees (20c), large cloth-bound Communist books are being sold for a 
few annas (10c). The Communist youth organized a parade and demon- 
stration for our benefit and, shouting slogans, marched by the gate of the 
college several times with their red flags. On the walls along our road 
to the college they had pasted such signs as “Stop the Killing in Korea,” 
“Christians halt terror in Malaya and Kenya,” and one day they presented 
the conference delegates with “an open letter” asking what we were doing 
in working for peace, in aiding subject nations to secure independence and 
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in promoting social justice—all phrased, of course, in their terms. It was 
not difficult for a conference committee to send a reply and raise some ques- 
tions for them; but it was not easy to take lightly the conviction and vigor 
of these young Communists and their potential strength. 


II 


At the July 1952 meeting of the International Missionary Council in 
Willingen, Germany, it was noted what a great change there was in the 
atmosphere since the 1947 meeting in Whitby, Canada. At Whitby the 
air was one of hope. The church which had been divided by years of war 
could now meet as one, and the world was open for Christians to go forward 
with the task of evangelism. The days of darkness were behind and the 
future looked bright. At Willingen the days of hope seemed behind and 
the years ahead looked dark with multiplying problems. 

It is in this kind of situation that we ask what evidence there is that 
the church is making a strong imprint on the life of mankind, and what 
reason there is to think that present missionary leaders know what they 
are trying to do? Can we discern the outlines of a new approach to the 
missionary task? 

In approaching this question it is important that we should raise it, 
not in terms of the organized missionary enterprise, but rather in terms of 
the world church in its world mission; for it is only in this larger total 
perspective that we can find answers which in turn will throw light on the 
changing function of organized missions. 

I think we can admit at once that this is not a time in which the church 
is making any spectacular advances in its world mission. Does it not rather 
appear that many of the missionary institutions and procedures of the past 
have lost their impetus, and are being carried on as the continuation of an 
earlier institution rather than as vigorous and effective expressions of a 
present living purpose? The improvements in techniques of missionary 
education are not proving able to make any great change in the indifference 
and uncertainty of a great many church members as to their missionary 
responsibility. In many of the countries of the younger churches the church 
seems to reach a certain size, and then become respectable with an institu- 
tional life of its own and a domestication in its environment. It lives as a 
small percentage of the population of the nation, with little evidence of 
having a vision of winning the whole life of the nation to its Lord. The 
missionary movement, from churches which in much of their own life are 
nonmissionary, has seemed to result in new churches which in their turn 
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are not strongly missionary. One does not find any spectacular advance 
of the Christian community either in large numbers being brought into 
the church or in new ways of expressing the faith. In spite of a great deal 
of talk about reshaping the patterns of missionary activity, the witness of 
the church is still being carried on in much the same ways as in the past 
century. 

In some ways the church in Japan is a good example of the present 
situation of the younger churches in their nations. Here we have a Chris- 
tian community which numbers about half of one per cent of the total 
population, consisting of urban and middle-class people. Up to the present 
the Christian faith has not gone out to the great industrial and rural masses. 
In the years immediately following the war there was a great interest in 
the Christian faith and many expressed high hopes that this nation would 
widely embrace Christianity. Even today there is a very great interest in the 
Christian message and churches are filled with young people in their twen- 
ties and thirties, but great numbers of them listen for a time and then drift 
away. Almost as impressive as the large number of intelligent younger 
listeners is the absence of older church members. While there are many 
evidences of growing strength in the church in Japan one could hardly 
say that there is any sweeping movement of Christian evangelism, nor can 
one point to any places of great originality or creativeness in expressing 
the Christian faith. I cite Japan, not to highlight its problems, but as an 
example which is not untypical of the kind of situation in which the church 
stands in its whole world mission. 

In the organized missionary enterprise as in the indigenous churches 
we seem to be at a point of uncertainty and stock-taking rather than one of 
clear and sure-footed advance. In missionary-sending churches the giv- 
ing to the missionary enterprise is less in terms of the value of money 
and the wealth of the churches than it was twenty-five years ago, and many 
lay people have real doubts as to the validity of a world mission. In their 
operations the mission boards and societies are beginning to discern new 
patterns for co-operation with one another and with the churches on the 
field and to express some commitment to these patterns, but in actual 
practice they are still largely bound by the habits of several decades and 
carefully preserve their autonomy and sovereignty of decision. They are 
still in position of making the decisions in regard to many matters of the 
church on the field by their control over grants. 

In observing the missionary movement on the field, or in consulta- 
tions of missionary leaders, one cannot escape the feeling that the problem 
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of church-mission integration is far from solved. It is evident in a certain 
irritation on the part of church leaders with some decisions which seem 
to be taken by the missionary group apart from them, and by a sense of 
frustration on the part of many, particularly of the younger missionaries, 
who feel that the resources of ability and training which they can bring 
to their work are not being used. There is almost too much courtesy in 
the dealings of younger-church and mission leaders, with missionaries 
trying to refrain from dominating situations and keeping quiet in many 
situations in which they may well have the word of wisdom which is needed, 
and with church leaders hesitant to direct those who are in their countries 
as guests and therefore not using them to the limit of their possible con- 
tribution. 

Although there is a genuine desire for missionary help in most of the 
younger churches there is a rather serious lack of clarity as to the relation- 
ship missionaries should have to the church and the particular function they 
should fulfill. There are too many cases of men with graduate training 
in theology teaching English language, of men teaching English language 
without any knowledge of phonetics, of men with preaching skill working 
at business and administrative tasks, of urbanites being used for rural work, 
and of men with only general education being used for specialized teach- 
ing. There are still too many instances where church leaders and mission- 
aries meet in separate groups to discuss matters of vital policy. There is 
still the tremendous problem of the gap in standard of living which sep- 
arates the missionary and church leaders. In the case of American mis- 
sionaries this problem is being aggravated rather than improved as the 
American living standard rises, and recent missionaries have been no more 
successful than earlier missionaries in solving it even though it leaves them 
deeply troubled. The changes in patterns of missionary activity are in the 
nature of minor modification, with some isolated experiments of more 
radical alteration. The main question of church-mission relationship is 
still to be raised, and church and mission together have to explore new and 
revolutionary ways of expressing the Christian faith. 

Just at this time the whole problem of church and mission is made 
more difficult by a very disturbing new factor. This is the multiplication 
of small independent missionary groups which are flooding the countries 
of Asia. They enter the countries without any serious consultation with ex- 
isting missions, with one another, or with the existing churches. Many 
from America preach a kind of American gospel which mixes the Stars and 
Stripes and the Bible in various proportions. They are interested only in 
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saving souls, and have no doctrine of the church and little concept of 
Christian nurture. With enthusiasm, lots of money, few scruples, fine 
equipment, sentimental piety and a kind of earnestness, they quickly record 
a large number of converts and then move on to new fields of conquest. 
Not infrequently they set up Bible schools, get their students from exist- 
ing churches, and then proceed to attack those churches as doctrinally un- 
sound. 

Perhaps even more disturbing is the activity of some of the large 
denominations who have begun denominational work in certain areas with 
little regard for mission comity and little consultation with the indigenous 
church. In spite of the repeated pleas of leaders of the younger churches 
for unity in our mission, world denominationalism frequently takes prece- 
dence over regional or national expressions of Christian unity. 


Ill 


But having made these rather negative observations I would move 
on at once to more positive comments; for it seems to me there are many 
evidences of the preparation for a new movement of Christian outgoing 
in every part of the world. One sees these in a gathering of strength 


and resources in the younger churches, in the self-examination and readi- 
ness for change in the missionary enterprise, and above all in the basic re- 
study of the missionary obligation by both church and missionary leaders 
under the initiative of the International Missionary Council. 

The same war which made such great difficulties for the churches in 
many parts of the world also strengthened them. It forced many to a 
clearer declaration of their faith and they discovered in the midst of hard- 
ship the reality of the presence and power of the living Lord. In Japan 
it accelerated the formation of a United Church. In Indonesia it cut off 
missionary help and gave the churches the occasion to become independent. 

In visiting the churches of East and Southeast Asia one has the im- 
pression that they are in the midst of taking stock of their situation, gather- 
ing their resources, and laying plans for a new move of evangelism. The 
church in Japan is launching a new program of youth evangelism. In Indo- 
nesia the Commission on Missions of the Indonesian Christian Council is 
making a survey of the unreached areas in Indonesia so as to make a 
plan for their evangelization. In many areas there is a new recognition 
of the importance of evangelism among students and plans are being laid 
for stronger Christian work in the universities. One of the most amazing 
movements toward Christ is taking place at this time among the aboriginal! 
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tribes in the hills of Formosa, where in the last ten years some thirty to 
forty thousand people have become Christians, and new congregations are 
being formed at the rate of one a week. 

Within the realm of mission boards and societies there are many hope- 
ful signs pointing to activities in the not too distant future which may 
more truly express the actual resources of the whole church in the whole 
world mission. If missionary leaders have not yet found new patterns 
of missionary activity it is not because they lack the disposition to find them, 
but because they have so far failed to discern them. For instance, many 
who have a deep conviction of the necessity of making our witness in unity 
are still bound in practice by the habit of working in separation. Some 
large mission boards already think of their work in terms of interchurch 
aid in which they assist the church in the area to evangelize the unreached. 
They are deeply concerned that their effort should be fully integrated 
into the life of the church. 

No sign holds more hope for the future than the uniform concern 
shown by both church and missionary leaders in the new study of “The 
Missionary Obligation of the Church” with its intensive examination into 
every aspect of the mission of the church. In this study initiated by the 
International Missionary Council the self-examination and questioning 
which have arisen around the world are gathered together into one organ- 
ized search for a new word and a new way. It is of very great significance 
that in this study we have left behind the shallower answers of revised 
statements, modified organizations and reinvigorated programs, and are 
searching for the more profound answers which are demanded by the depth 
of the questions the world is posing. 

In July, 1952, the International Missionary Council gathered to- 
gether some two hundred church and missionary leaders for a study meet- 
ing in Willingen, Germany. This meeting did not come out with a revolu- 
tionary line and a complete guide to the Christian mission in the new day, 
as some had hoped it would, but it did discover and record some new 
principles which are a great advance on the thinking of any earlier mission 
conference. In its findings contained in a little booklet, The Missionary 
Obligation of the Church, it has already laid some of the essential founda- 
tions for a more worthy expression of the church’s mission. 

Willingen helped to give a new and full content to the word mission. 
Over against any thinking which sees mission as one of the functions of 
the church, it affirmed that the church exists for mission and in mission. 
The church is a function of God’s redemptive activity for all mankind, and 
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mission is the very essence of the church’s life. The younger churches 
want missionaries with evangelistic passion, with a compulsion to preach 
the gospel. Willingen left its biggest question mark at the point of the 
relation of God’s redemptive activity through the church to his activity 
in secular events. 

With a new voice we have affirmed that Christ is Lord of present 
events but we are not able to state with any clarity to what extent we may 
expect to see Christ’s Lordship manifested in man’s earthly life. What 
is the meaning of the world mission of the church in terms of eschatology? 
Willingen has markd the beginning of a fresh study of the missionary 
obligation of the church in its most basic theological terms. 

In this mission the church must act in wnity. No mission agency can 
substitute for the witness of the whole church. Mission and church must 
be integrated into one unified expression. There was particular emphasis 
on the necessity of unity across denominational lines. ‘While unity may 
be desirable in the lands of the older churches, it is imperative in those of 
the younger churches,” said the group of younger church leaders. 

Willingen cleanly removed any lingering thought that the mission 
of the church is across any supposed line between the “Christian West” 
and the “non-Christian East,” and affirmed the mission as one “to the ends 
of the earth, to all nations, and to the completion of time .. . . it in- 
volves both geographic extension and intensive penetration of all spheres 
of life.” ‘The Church is sent,” it said, “to every inhabited area—to every 
social, political, and religious community of mankind, both to those near 
at hand and to those far off—and to proclaim Christ’s reign in every mo- 
ment and every situation.” Over against a rather sentimental view that 
the mission to unreached areas is now completed, Willingen faced the fact 
that more than half of mankind has not yet heard the gospel. 

It placed a new emphasis on solidarity with the world, asserting that 
“witness” can never mean that the church stands detached from the world 
regarding it from a position of superior righteousness or security. Rather, 
the church is required to identify itself with the world “not only in its 
perplexity and distress, its guilt and its sorrow, but also in its real acts of 
love and justice.” “Wherever a church denies its solidarity with the 
world, or divorces its deeds from its words, it destroys the possibility of 
communicating the gospel and presents to the world an offence which is 
not the genuine offence of the gospel.” 

Recognizing the fluid and changing situation in which the church is 
placed, Willingen called for the church to have a new mobility in its mis- 
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sion. We must break loose from the shackles of past patterns and existing 
institutions to use the resources we have to greatest advantage. This will 
call for imagination and sacrifice and boldness on the part of both church 
and mission leaders, as we transform the methods of the missionary enter- 
prise era into methods more suitable for the era of the universal church 
in its universal mission. 

In a memorable pronouncement Willingen called the whole church 
to the new mission for which God is preparing it in so many different 
ways. “When all things are shaken, when familiar landmarks are blotted 
out—we summon all Christians to come forth from the securities which 
are no more secure, and from boundaries of accepted duty too narrow for 
the Lord of all the earth, and to go forth with fresh assurance to the task 


of bringing all things into capacity to Him, and preparing the whole earth 
for the Day of His coming.” 





God Revealed 


WOODROW A. GEIER 


Vira ARE THE SIGNS from heaven that God has appeared 
among us? Marxists and others say that Jesus Christ never lived. The 
casual historian may dismiss him as just another subversive character put 
to death by a church and state anxious about their power. Yet the Chris- 
tian replies, “I know whom I have believed.” The Christian thinks the 
signs are unmistakable. 

The Man of Nazareth—the single Event that is the life, death, and 
resurrection of him—speaks of God. 
First, let us reflect upon the life of him. 


I 


He was born in a stable, a child of obscurity and privation. He was a 
refugee from the start; for his parents were compelled to hide him in Egypt 
to prevent his death. Almost nothing is known about his childhood, and 
the divine incognito is perfect until his mission begins. 

When he was about thirty years old, he was baptized and began his 
ministry of teaching, preaching, and healing. From the early days of his 
work, he was known by the company he kept—all who needed him. He 
ate with sinners. He restored the lost manhood and wemanhood of the 
“down-and-outers.” He healed the sick. Let an age enthralled with 
science note this: he always performed miracles to save and dignify human 
life, never to destroy it. Thinking first of his mission, he never demanded 
of life what most men strive for—a home, material possessions, fame, success. 
In a worldly sense, he was unimportant. But he quickly stirred the opposi- 
tion of religious officialdom. Then he was betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies by one of his own followers. He was crucified because he was 
charged with laying claim to the throne. Our creed contains the simple 
record that “He suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried.” Our faith is firmly grounded in history. 

Who, then, was Jesus? Well, the life of him should help us to know; 
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for his life was an incarnation of all that he taught. When he gave us the 
Sermon on the Mount (the separate sayings of which were not really new), 
he was giving us a portrait of himself. When he told us of the love of God 
as illustrated by the story of the Prodigal Son, he was only telling how he 
himself was expressing the love of God; for Jesus is more than teacher of 
truth. He in his person is the truth. He is more than herald of the Word. 
He is the Word made flesh. He is more than one who shows us the way 
to the Kingdom. He is the Way. He does more than teach us that our 
sins can be forgiven. He forgives sins. And in forgiving sins, said 
Irenaeus, “He made men whole, and showed clearly who he was.” * 

Indeed, the power to forgive sins supported everything else he did. 
Back of the stories of his miracles and his mighty works was the realization 
that the forgiveness of sins was the supreme test of the power of God and 
that the resolution of the ultimate problems of life was in his hands. All 
nature was subjected to his will. Jesus was called Lord because it was 
through him that men were found of God—through him came the power 
to resolve the hardest incongruity man can face: how to overcome sin, evil, 
and death. 

God is not a detached divinity who from a remote mountain con- 
templates dispassionately the human scene. He is not the Nirvana of 
Buddhism. He is not the mystical World Soul or the impersonal Cosmic 
Ground. He comes. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but have eternal life.” * 
If you want to know how Christianity differs from other world religions, 
here you have the answer. 

And this Incarnation is possible—it makes sense—because God is not 
equated with the world. God is independent of all creaturely existence. 
He is not the limited little God so fashionable in our recent past. He is 
not enmeshed in the cosmic process. He created the world. He stands 
above it, rules it. God can fashion the world out of nothing because he is 
not dependent upon the material. This freedom of God from the universe 
is one thing the doctrine of the Trinity tells us. God is complete in him- 
self; he is not struggling to become something else. He does not need the 
world. Nevertheless, he does not deny the material; he comes into the 
middle of it, forever giving the material creation dignity. 

But when the eternal God enters this world, his coming is like a 
perpendicular fact at a particular point, just like the plumb line of eternity 
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touching the plane of time and earth, as Karl Barth has said.* God came 
down from heaven to do something for us which the cosmic process cannot 
do: bring us into personal fellowship with himself. He freely gives him- 
self. It is a gift no amount of human enterprise could ever bring down. 
Human eyes could not see him who is invisible. “No one has ever seen 
God; the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known.” * 

As the One who comes vertically from heaven, then, Jesus Christ is 
the key to the understanding of reality. Christ is like someone who lifts 
us to a high mountain so that we can map the whole surrounding country- 
side. He is like the dominant, unifying perspective of the landscape artist 
or writer, without which the canvas or manuscript is a collection of scattered 
impressions or ideas. C. S. Lewis has said that the Incarnation, the Grand 
Miracle, is like a newly discovered section of a novel or a manuscript of 
which we can say, “This is the missing part of the work. This is the chapter 
on which the whole plot of the novel really turned. This is the main 
theme of the symphony.” ° 

If God in Christ did not personally invade our human sphere, where 
else in all history could we expect to find him? Where else have men found 
greater light on themselves and on all human knowledge? What would 
life be like if he had not come? As the reading of the missing part of the 
manuscript illuminates the obscurities of the other fragments, so our com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ illuminates the whole of reality. With our commit- 
ment we are given a grace from heaven that helps us grapple manfully 
with the uncertainty, the suffering, the defeat, and the mystery of existence. 

The Incarnation, then, marks the point where God was most fully 
unveiled to the heart of man. The revelation of God in Christ is some- 
thing like the amplification we receive when the volume is turned up on 
the radio band at a point where no station was heard before. The station 
was there all the time, but there was only one way for the ear to receive 
it. A hand was needed to tune the message to the human ear. In the full- 
ness of time, the Hand did appear; the love that had always existed in 
God’s eternity was brought to us so that we could receive God’s love as 
our own and fully appropriate it. 

Though the life of him speaks of God hidden, it speaks compellingly 
of God revealed. This paradox has been phrased by Pascal: “He so regu- 
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lates the knowledge of himself that he has given signs of himself, visible 
to those who seek him, and not to those who seek him not. There is enough 
light for those who only desire to see, and enough obscurity for those who 
have a contrary disposition.” ° The revealed God is available as knowledge 
and power to persons who admit their need for him, but he is hidden from 
those who boast of their moral goodness, who bow before no transcendent 
nobility, who are happy in their own feelings of virtue and complacent 
self-esteem. 

To persons of petty aims, God is present only as judgment, as a sword 
in the conscience, as the agent of uneasiness in troubled sleep and fretful 
waking. Boasting of their “innate goodness,” the proud can know Jesus 
Christ only as the disturber of their peace. To them, he will be a scandal; 
for the very thought of him brings its implication that all is not well. The 
self-sufficient ego is threatened, so they would remove the scandal by 
changing the Christian teaching into a set of general religious principles. 
Feverishly they try to “humanize” Christianity, but the offense cannot be 
removed by a wishful thinking that would dodge the fact of sin. It can be 
removed in humility and repentance. God is manifested to the broken 
heart. This is the lesson of the Incarnation. 

If the life of him speaks of God revealed to the faithful, so also does 
the record of him. Take the miracle of the text of the New Testament 
itself. ‘No book of antiquity,” says Martin Dibelius, famed New Testa- 
ment scholar, “has come down to us in such old, such numerous, and such 
relatively uniform texts as the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles!” * Let 
historians who are looking for objective facts, free of human bias, think 
upon this. In other words, infinitely more care has been taken to record 
faithfully the facts concerning Jesus of Nazareth than any other historical 
character! What contemporary of Jesus do we know as much about as we 
know about him? 

All the New Testament centers in him. The book is incredible on 
any other basis; for the early followers who gave us the record assumed 
on every hand that he was God incarnate in human flesh, and that his 
coming was the culmination of the redemptive purposes of God. That is 
why the New Testament sings from beginning to end. These Christians 
saw that the unbelievable had happened in their own experience. To the 
eyes of faith, the Hidden God had been unveiled—not as a theory, but as 
the forgiveness of sins, the conquest of evil and death. He was revealed 
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in the bestowal of grace, peace, and power on lives that had been friendless, 
rebellious, and insipid. All who had eyes to see could see the amazing 
manifestation of God in Christ, just as those who had eyes fettered by self- 
love, ambition, and lust were unaware of him. 

The “eyewitnesses to his majesty” in the long ago were followers of 
Jesus—just as they are today. His meaning is accessible to them in a way 
it can never be unveiled to the foes of Jesus. We know how it is that the 
interpretation of a great man can be made more profoundly by an intimate 
associate than by a casual acquaintance. This simple thought has proved 
offensive to many in our times who like to confuse religious categories with 
secular, scientific knowledge. But it is nevertheless true that the followers 
of Jesus will achieve a more realistic portrayal of him. Affinity with the 
mind of another makes it easier to interpret him. 

However, the biographer may indeed give a picture colored by his 
own likes and dislikes. This happens in the accounts of all great men, 
and it is a risk which God takes by choosing human beings to be bearers of 
his truth. But this much should be said. It might also be true that the 
revolution wrought upon the personality of the disciple would subdue per- 
sonal whims, take the person out of himself, and cause him to interpret 
more honestly the subject of the narrative. The disciple is his truest and 
best under the influence of Jesus—for he is not his own. He then becomes 
a bearer of the revelation in every thought and action, the deepest dimen- 
sions of which he is unable to reason out. God, said St. Paul, “was pleased 
to reveal his Son in me.” ° u 


The Cross of Christ speaks of God. God discloses himself to the 
sinner upon the Cross. 

You would not think that the death of a Galilean nearly two thou- 
sand years ago would make all the difference for us in our enlightened 
century. You would not think that God would manifest his true nature 
most clearly for all time on a gallows in a far-off land. Yet the Christians 
say that this gallows is the sign under which all men must be ultimately 
redeemed. The means of redemption, therefore, is unchanging. 

Isn’t it strange that the Almighty would reveal himself among a 
people of long ago, a people whose military, economic, and scientific 
achievements were unimportant? Should not the Almighty come as the 
flower of a more progressive age, an age like our own? Why should we 
be required to look backward—we whose views are evolutionary and whose 
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hopes are always in the future? Surely, this scandalizes our ideas of pro- 
gressive revelation and redemption. 

The Christian church has always taught that its doctrine of the Cross 
is foolishness to the unredeemed man. This doctrine is particularly re- 
pugnant to our age; for our age thinks of itself as progressive and seeks 
to deify its own civilization. The Cross is fixed, ultimate. Our twentieth- 
century mind demands change at any cost. The Cross is redemption that 
comes from God. Our age wants a salvation that it can build or buy or 
earn. Our century has looked for God as some elusive and mysterious 
World Soul or Cosmic Process. Christian faith confronts us with a Person 
who makes an absolute demand in the here and now. And by all accepted 
standards of our time this Person is not important or sensational. 

“And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” In this view, God 
comes out of eternity to extend the divine friendship to man and to die 
a criminal’s death as he meets man at the point of man’s most base hostility. 
In the Cross, God reaches over all time to offer us liberation from our 
perverse choices of death. All who think about the Cross seriously can 
be certain of this: so deadly is sin in the human heart, so enslaving is the 
fact of guilt, that no victory over sin is possible except through divine 
initiative. Somewhere in this universe there must be One who can repre- 
sent the whole race and atone for its evil, so serious is man’s sickness unto 
death, so perverse is man’s choice of despair over hope. In the Cross, God 
descends to bear in his own heart the sins of the world. In Jesus, he atones 
at unimaginable cost to himself. 

So the Savior comes to perform a deed of merit beyond all merit. 
He does something for us that we cannot do for ourselves. He reveals to 
us the secret of God’s holy love. He identifies himself with us to the 
extent of sharing the deepest desolation the human soul can endure: “My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” He does not spare himself 
the deeps of loneliness and hell. He becomes a willing object of the furies 
of men. “He saved others; he cannot save himself. Let the Christ, the 
King of Israel, come down from the cross.” It is a strange thing to say 
about God, as strange as to say that in the middle of history, God is to be 
found hanging on a gallows. When the Christian God comes, he gives 
himself into the hands of the enemies who hate him most, because this is 
the only way redemptive love can meet the ingratitude of man. 

Very God of very God! What made the Christians say that about 
him? They knew that God himself had come into the human scene to re- 
deem it. The Word of grace, they knew, was not a word buried in a book, 
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but it was a living Word, the presence of God himself. And that Presence 
must grapple with human nature at the spot where it is most despicable. 
There God must act decisively. And so he went to the Cross; for he had to 
demonstrate the divine compassion in language we could understand. As 
the mother shows the meaning of tenderness by ministering to the sick child, 
so the infinite God showed us supremely what he is by the Cross. 

We must write it all in the present tense; for Jesus Christ is nothing 
if he is not our saving reality now. He is God’s gift of grace to us—the 
free extension of a love we cannot earn or deserve. Jesus in the long ago 
lived, suffered, and was crucified. But it is not as a historical figure that 
Christians worship him. Christians worship him because he is God’s own 
personal invitation to us to come into fellowship with himself; for by faith 
we understand that the Cross is God’s final and saving Word to us. 

We see Christ on the Cross forgiving the sins of a thief, and we decide 
that this is the way the Heavenly Father eternally deals with us. Jesus 
teaches Simon Peter to forgive; for the tempestuous disciple has also been 
forgiven. Jesus tells the dying thief, “Truly, I say to you, today you will 
be with me in Paradise.” Christians decide that God is there on the Green 
Hill not because a scientific study told them so, but because through their 
decision God has made himself known in their need. Jesus is the Christ, 
the Christians say. The evidence? “You have been born anew, not of 
perishable seed but of imperishable, through the living and abiding word 
of God.” ° This is all the evidence we shall ever have or need. 

Christ’s last word on the Cross was, “It is finished.” There will 
never be any other means whereby we must be saved than that completed 
on Calvary. For Calvary stands in the middle of the universe itself, re- 
vealing to us for all time that God is suffering love. “Jesus will be in 
agony,” said Pascal, “until the end of the world.” *° 

They took him down from the Cross and buried him in a borrowed 
grave. His followers returned to their homes in utter dejection. Darkness 
covered the earth. Thus did the life in the flesh end for the Son of God. 

But there is something else that speaks of God—speaks the last word. 
It is the Resurrection. nt 


The Resurrection is the Event that completes the whole redemptive 
action of God in history. Without it, there would be no Christian faith. 
It is doubtful if we would ever have heard of Jesus without the Resurrection. 


9T Pet. 1:23. 
10 Pascal, B., Pensées, p. 176. 
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There would have been no church, no New Testament with its astonishing 
claim that Christ “is the image of the invisible God.” * Without the Resur- 
rection, no one would have written: “But there are also many other things 
which Jesus did; were every one of them to be written, I suppose that the 
world itself could not contain the books that would be written.” * Actually 
we would never have heard of Christmas or of Sunday, if Christ had not risen 
from the dead. It is interesting that the Russian word voskresenye, which 
means resurrection, also means Sunday and Easter. Every time the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Orthodox Church say “Sunday” they say in effect, 
“This is the day we celebrate the Resurrection. This is Easter.” And so 
it is with Christians everywhere. 

Easter is the very foundation of the Christian faith. It confirms all 
else that the church teaches. Some people in our modern day have become 
so confused about the meaning of Christianity that they have said that it 
consists of the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. These are 
important matters, but they are not central. If you read the New Testa- 
ment in order to get the heart of its message, you realize that all depends 
upon a single Event: Christ is risen! 

I think that the timidity, the fear, the anxiety, and the ineffectiveness 
of the modern church result from the fact that we have been embarrassed 
to teach and preach the Resurrection. There are perhaps many reasons 
for our reluctance to proclaim this cardinal fact, but I guess that our main 
reason is that the Resurrection is something that man does not bring about. 
It is something utterly out of our hands, something unique, unrepeatable. 
It is something we cannot analyze in a scientific fashion; for we have no 
scientific tools to do the job. We cannot prove the Resurrection; for it 
is proved only in the heart of the believer who trusts in Christ and receives 
the friendship and help of God as a gift. 

But if we cannot preach the Resurrection, we have nothing to say— 
nothing at all. A church that ceases to preach the Resurrection is in full 
decay, no matter how busy and enlightened it may be. Such a church is 
merely covering inner emptiness by outer impressiveness. It will do no 
good for such a church to shout, “See our statistics!” For the thoughtful 
man will soon suspect that the church only compensates for her lack of 
something to say by bragging about the externals of institutional religion. 

Christ is risen! This is not a vague talk about immortality, which 
in many modern pulpits has taken the place of witnessing to the Resurrec- 


12 Col. 2:25. 
12 John 21:25. 
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tion. It is not a theme for a sermon once a year, when the preacher whines 
about the casual crowds who pay their annual respects to religion. The 
Resurrection is the claim that Christ has triumphed over sin and death. 
Christ is now master of heaven and earth. His Resurrection is the judgment 
upon all evil, the assurance that we ourselves do not need to continue to be 
slaves of sin and death. 

We are not confronted by a speculation here, but with the disclosure 
of God in human flesh—and his triumph over the flesh. We are confronted 
by God himself who has overcome evil. It is the only event that can 
make good come of Mary’s tears, of Pilate’s compromise, of Peter’s be- 
trayal, of our own opposition to God’s searching love. It is the Event 
like no other, unrepeatable except to faith. It stands above the flux of 
time and space; for it is the Event that makes sensible sequence of cosmic, 
historical, and existential time. The victory of Christ at Easter is the 
decisive conquest of the limitations of the flesh—the inevitable dying away 
which is the lot of all men. Through Christ a new qualitative dimension 
has been introduced into the stream of existence. Christians are released 
from the brutal and relentless march of Nature’s power to destroy: “Like 
seeds cast into the earth, we do not perish in our dissolution, but like them 
shall rise again, death having been brought to nought by the grace of the 
Savior.” ** 

In saying that Christ arose from the dead, the Christian is not describ- 
ing precisely what kind of body he had; for here the Christian knows he 
deals with deep mystery. But the New Testament accounts of the Resur- 
rection suggest that Jesus’ body was a transfigured body. It was not 
ghostlike. It had reality. Jesus was not an apparition when he appeared 
to his followers. The records tell us that he appeared a number of times 
to different persons. There is an amazing agreement among them to the 
fact that he was alive. There is an amazing similarity also concerning what 
happened to the persons who saw him. Before Easter morning, the disciples 
were a defeated lot—perhaps there has never been a more discouraged and 
insignificant band of people. But when they saw him, they knew that an 
earthquake had struck them. And the earthquake has kept striking for 
nineteen centuries. The same thing that happened to Simon Peter and 
Mary Magdalene and Paul kept happening. 

In this manifestation of God, it is interesting that he did not appear 
to unbelievers—to them he remained incognito. Even in his Resurrection, 


18 Athanasius, The Incarnation of the Word of God, translated by A Religious of C.S.M.V.S. Th. The 
Macmillan Company, 1946, p. 50. 
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Christ appeared according to the receptivity of the beholder. Origen wrote 
in the third century: “And therefore, sparing them, He did not show Him- 
self to all after His resurrection from the dead.” ** 

In saying that Christ rose from the dead, the Christian is also saying 
that there is a fundamental unity of body and soul. We do not have a reli- 
gion of “pure spirit”; we do not disparage the material. No, the entire 
fabric of creation must be redeemed. “I believe in the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting.” This means that 
the whole person sins—not just his weak flesh. The whole person is held 
responsible. The whole person in the unity of his being is resurrected to 
eternal life. He who enters the flesh redeems us in the flesh—not from 
the flesh. All this does not mean that we believe in the resurrection of our 
flesh and blood. But in eternity we will, by the great mercy of God, have 
a transfigured or “spiritual” body suitable for dwelling with him “whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns.” *° 

What the Resurrection means for our experience may be understood 
more fully when we remember that within us there operate daily two 
processes of death. One is the physical decay, the dying away of the animal 
organism. The seeds of this death are in us at birth. The other process 
of death is the constant warring within the person, the Old Adam resisting 
the New Man in Christ. We rebel against our supreme good. We give the 
death wish full rein, living in pride, ingratitude, and lust, when we are 
constantly called to a higher existence. We live for the impermanent in- 
stead of the permanent. And so our souls die away, just like our bodies. 
By sin life bcomes twisted, and because of sin death infects the whole social 
order. This infection cannot be arrested without divine intervention. 

In our daily experience also we can see the triumph of injustice, an- 
other evidence that ours is a fallen creation. The innocent suffer. The 
guilty often prosper by grinding the faces of the helpless. Those who are 
cynical about the welfare of their fellow men often are astounding successes 
in a material way. Everywhere material things seem to have the only 
reality, and sensitive persons very soon discover that evil is a vast con- 
spiracy which cannot be overcome in pure human strength. The whole 
social scene is madness unless some force can right the wrongs that cannot 
be righted on this earth. Does God merely look upon our savageries from 


a distant place in heaven? Or perchance does he brood over all of our 
battlefields of self-will and hatred? 


14 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, editors. American Reprint of the Edinburgh 
Edition, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Origen Against Celsus, IV, II, LXIV, p. 457. 
15 Wordsworth, W., Tintern Abbey. 
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The Resurrection tells us that the reign of sin and death in personal 
and social life are ended. Christians do not accept the Greek idea that the 
body dies and the soul is merged into the divine essence, nor the popular 
modern idea that the individual dies and his personality ceases except as it 
continues to contribute to “the ongoing immortality of the race.” Christians 
believe that the individual’s identity is maintained by the merits of Christ’s 
victory over sin, death, and evil. The individual is unique, unrepeatable. 
Man persists into eternity. His thoughts and actions are significant because 
he is a child of eternity. 

All existence, therefore, comes under a more serious aspect than it 
could possibly come for the “enlightened” modern folk who deny what 
they call “the opiates and daydreams of the supernatural.” In God’s 
eternity the wrongs of earth are righted, though Christians who have healthy 
respect for the justice of God will not go into details concerning precisely 
how God’s justice operates after death. 

But for all who suffer for righteousness’ sake now there is an inestimable 
comfort. The Resurrection is for them the ancient assurance: “He has 
delivered us from the dominion of darkness and transferred us to the king- 
dom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness of 
sins.” 7° The Resurrection is like the bursting forth of seed planted in the 
earth. It is sown in tension and travail, and then there is silence, and 
uncertainty, and a waiting until the work is raised in splendor. The farmer 
plants his grain and knows that he cannot control the conditions that will 
give it life or death. He has to act in the hope that in God’s gracious 
mystery the seed will push out of the earth. So it is with us when nature 
dissolves our physical bodies. Our lives are sown in hardship and dishonor 
—and God is hidden. Then there is a silence and a waiting until the 
Third Day. 

Finally, and most important of all, the Good News of the Resurrec- 
tion is that Christ is alive here and now. He is here. He left us in the 
physical body in order that he might not be constrained by the physical 
body. He could not remain a Jew confined to the narrow limits of Palestine. 
He must be available now to the man in Hong Kong, Kiev, Sidney, or 
Omaha—not just to the man in Galilee. “And he departed from our sight,” 
said St. Augustine, “that we might return to our heart, and there find him. 
For he departed, and behold, he is here.” * 

Jesus the Christ still walks our common ways. The Resurrection tells 

16 Col. 1:14-15. 


17 Confessions of Saint Augustine, trans. by J. G. Pilkington. Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1942, 
IV: XII, 19, p. 74. 
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us that; for the Resurrection is re-enacted daily when man dies to his old 
self and becomes a new man through faith in Christ. You can meet him in 
the lives of Christians past and present. You can meet him in your memory 
and your longing for wholeness. And perhaps on a Communion Sunday 
sometime, you may think of his suffering and death, and your pride will 
be broken and your inner anarchy healed, and you will go out to obey him, 
saying, “I know whom I have believed.” 

The walk to Emmaus is for us, then, an invitation to make Christ 
sovereign over our total existence. He must be the organizing force. When 
he is risen in us, no earthly authority can conflict with his will for us. Denial 
of his Resurrection comes, therefore, when we refuse to let him reign over 
our decisions. 

The laborer who says he would like to be a Christian but that his 
job or union must come first does not know the Resurrection. The business- 
man who says that Christianity is irrelevant to the operation of our business 
system denies Easter, the sovereign Event. It would be a healthier thing 
if such men would openly avow atheism, and not continue their refusal of 
Christ by talking vaguely about the need for moral and religious principles; 
for the worst denial is to say that Jesus Christ is irrelevant to any aspect 
of life. 

The Russian Communist by his vigorous denial of Christ witnesses to 
the disturbing relevance of Easter. It is likely that some Communists are 
nearer the Kingdom than are many self-satisfied members of contemporary 
churchdom. For the church betrays her doubt of the Resurrection when 
she shows a lack of tension, a satisfaction with the world as it is, a willingness 
to be pushed off into irrelevant areas of life by a culture that has ceased to 
know what Christianity is and demands. 

Far-reaching would be the Resurrection in the modern church, but 
we shall never know how much of an earthquake Easter is until we experi- 
ence the Risen Christ personally. It is a. break with earthly conditions, 
a power that overturns all of our idols and refashions our lives. It is the 
clearest point of God’s revelation. Easter is the final signature—God’s 
seal—placed in the middle of history to complete his whole redemptive 
adventure. If we have met Christ on the road to Emmaus, we know that 
Easter confirms all else. It completes the picture of God. It is the last Word. 





The Ethical Imperatives of the Gospel 


S. MacLEAN GILMOUR 


I 


L IS IMPOSSIBLE to separate Jesus’ ethical teaching from his 
religious message. We cannot treat the one or the other as a thing apart. 
Jesus preached an ethical religion—not a mixture of ethics and religion, 
but an indissoluble compound of both elements. 

1. The ethic of Jesus, like that of the Law and the Prophets before 
him, is a purely religious ethic. It is meaningless apart from the idea of 
God that gives it its sanction. If you do not believe in the God in whom 
Jesus believed, there is little reason for you to believe in Jesus’ ethical 
teaching. For that matter, it is impossible for you to believe in it. 

God is the only frame of reference Jesus considers. We are to love 
our enemies, not because that will turn them into friends, but because God 
showers his favors on the unjust as well as on the just (Matt. 5:43, 45). 
We are to refrain from any resistance to evil, not because that is a clever 
or successful strategy, but because God demands it (ch. 5:38-39). We 
are to forgive a brother “seventy times seven” (Matt. 18:21-22; cf. Luke 
17:4), not because forgiveness will have any necessary effect on his atti- 
tude, but because God forgives us our trespasses (Matt. 6:15). We are 
to give to everyone who begs from us, not because Jesus has considered 
the social consequences of such astonishing behavior, but because God has 
given us this injunction (Matt. 5:42; cf. Luke 6:30). 

Jesus’ ethics were not based on some delicate balance between per- 
suasion and compulsion. They were not phrased as the best possible 
pattern for good men in an evil world. They were proclaimed only with 
reference to the will of God. We are to be merciful if we expect to obtain 
mercy from God. We are to be pure in heart if we wish to see God. We 
are to be peacemakers if we hope to be called sons of God (Matt. 5:7-9). 

Jesus gave his ethic its most radical phrasing as “the imitation of 
God.” This far-reaching principle is stated in connection with the injunc- 
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tion to love one’s enemies, but its context in the Sermon on the Mount 
suggests that it was meant to have a much wider reference. There is no 
special merit in conventional morality. Even Gentiles salute their 
brethren. It is God who sets us the supreme example to imitate. Just as 
he recognizes no limits to his bestowal of all that is good, so he requires 
us to be “all-including” in our good will. Just as he is whole and undivided 
in all his relationships with men, so we also must be upright and sincere. 
“You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt. 5:48).? 

2. There is little or no explicitly social ethic in the Gospels. In so 
far as the ethical teaching of Jesus can be described as “social,” it restricts 
itself to the associations of person with person. It is an ethic for individu- 
als rather than for a social group. The relationships it discusses and de- 
mands are relationships of man to man—“whatever you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them” (Matt. 7:12; cf. Luke 6:31). It has 
nothing directly to say about man’s relationships to the state, the commu- 
nity, or the economic order. 

The only exception to this generalization is the saying, “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Mark 12:17). The Christian may expand this into a general principle to 
govern all his duties as a responsible and law-abiding citizen. Neverthe- 
less, he does so in the light of his whole understanding of the Christian 
faith, not in obedience to Jesus’ explicit directions. In its original context, 
the saying was in answer only to the question, “Is it lawful to pay taxes to 
Caesar or not?” 

Jesus said: “Do not swear at all. . . . Let what you say be simply 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’” (Matt. 5:34, 36). Shall we therefore undermine legal 
procedure by refusing to take an oath in court? Or shall we conform to 
accepted practice on the grounds that Jesus did not have our situation in 
mind, and that such conformity need not merit his protest? Jesus said: 
“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth” (ch. 6:19). Shall we 
therefore regard all capital accumulation as evil, be it in the form of bank 
accounts, insurance policies, or property? Or shall we believe that the 
God who bade us not to be anxious about our life (Matt. 6:25, 34; cf. Luke 
12:22) is also the God who expects us to make timely provision for eco- 
nomic and social necessities as part of the order he has created and sustains? 


1 Biblical quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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These are questions that a Christian has to answer on his own responsibility. 
He lives as a member of two spheres—the world in which God has set 
him, and the kingdom to which God has summoned him—and he is not 
told beforehand how he is to run this “Roman race.” 

A Christian social ethics can be based on the teachings of Jesus and 
can appeal for sanction to their implications. The gospel lends itself 
readily to application over wide areas of social living. But Jesus ordinarily 
left those applications out of consideration. The Christian has to make 
them on his own initiative. The “social” gospel of the last generation that 
quickened the conscience of Christendom and vitalized the life of the church 
was Christian to the core, but it drew its inspiration more directly from 
Amos, Micah, and Isaiah than from Jesus. There is more explicitly 
“social” ethics in the Old Testament than there is in the New. 

3. Ethical concepts familiar to us from Greek philosophy and modern 
philosophical ethics are foreign to Jesus’ thought. Ideas such as value- 
ethic, ideal, the autonomy of the good will, and the intrinsic value of human 
personality are no more to be found in the Gospels than they are in the 
Law and the Prophets. Biblical ethics are not rational ethics, any more 
than biblical theology is a rational theology. Just as God revealed himself 
to men in his mighty acts, so he spoke his Word to men by his servants 
the prophets. Ethical idealism is part of our precious inheritance as Chris- 
tians, but it comes to us from Athens, not from Jerusalem. 

We now come to the heart of the matter. The ethic of Jesus is an 
ethic of radical obedience to God. 

While man has no claims on God, God claims the whole loyalty of 
man, without question or qualification. “Wé£ll any of you, who has a 
servant plowing or keeping sheep, say to him when he has come in from 
the field, ‘Come at once and sit down at table’? Will he not rather say 
to him, ‘Prepare supper for me, and gird yourself and serve me, till I eat 
and drink; and afterward you shall eat and drink’? Does he thank the 
servant because he did what was commanded? So you also, when you 
have done all that is commanded you, say, ‘We are unworthy servants; 
we have only done what was our duty.” (Luke 17:7-10.) 

Radical devotion to God tolerates no vacillation; no half-measures; 
no divided allegiance. It means to serve God without ceasing; to serve 
him with one’s whole being; and to serve him alone. “You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all 
your mind, and with all your strength” (Mark 12:30). “No one can 
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serve two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
he will be devoted to the one and despise the. other” (Matt. 6:24; cf. Luke 
16:13). 

The obedience that Jesus demands is complete and absolute. It re- 
quires utter freedom from all selfishness, from all desire for revenge, and 
from all sensuality and covetousness. It forbids the very attitude of anger 
as well as the angry deed and the scurrilous word. It prohibits the lustful 
passion of which the adulterous act is but one evil consequence. It requires 
absolute truthfulness rather than the mere avoidance of perjury. It for- 
bids retaliation in any form for injustice. It demands a purge of all selfish 
calculation from the whole of one’s life, complete detachment from earthly 
treasures and anxieties, and unreserved commitment of one’s whole self to 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness. It requires an attitude of love 
that includes God, one’s neighbor, and one’s enemy. 

It may well be that the Jesus of history seldom used the word “love.” 
It appears in the Synoptic Gospels only in the two quotations from the Old 
Testament by which Jesus summarized the Law (Mark 12:28-31) and in 
the passage in which Jesus himself commands us to love our enemies (Matt. 
5:43-47; cf. Luke 6:27, 35). Nevertheless, the word is frequently im- 
plied in his teaching, for instance, in the parables of the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Coin, and the Lost Son, and in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The early church came to think of Jesus’ love commandment as the epitome 
of his gospel, and there can be little question that in this it was guided by 
a true instinct. “This commandment we have from him, that he who 
loves God should love his brother also” (1 John 4:21). 

Love, as Jesus used the word, must not be reduced to an emotion. 
Love is not a sentiment but an attitude of the will. To love God with 
our whole being means to surrender our will to his service. To love our 
neighbors as ourselves means to subordinate our will to their welfare. To 
love our enemies means to leave our own likes and interests out of con- 
sideration and to will their good, without reservation, resentment, or re- 
treat. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the absolute character of the righteousness 
Jesus proclaimed. We are to serve God and no other master. We are 
to seek God’s righteousness and none else. We are to eschew all anger 
rather than content ourselves with inhibiting its fruits. We are to love 
our enemies as God embraces all men, the unjust and the just, in his love. 
We are to be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect. 
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What relevance have these extraordinary demands to our situation? 
Have they only antiquarian interest? Are they a beautiful but imprac- 
ticable idealism? Let us examine several typical answers to these crucial 
questions. 

1. In the long history of Christianity many have undertaken to apply 
Jesus’ ethical teachings as literal and practicable rules. Monastic orders 
were founded early in the Middle Ages to enable specially chosen and 
disciplined men to fulfill our Lord’s commands. In the early Protestant 
era societies such as the Mennonites and the Friends were also formed to 
insist on the literal fulfillment of Jesus’? words. Sometimes an attempt 
has been made to obey them consistently only in the matter of pacifism 
and in the refusal to use oaths in any form or connection. Occasionally, 
however, individual perfectionists have applied a literal understanding of 
Jesus’ ethical teachings over a very wide range of human relationships. 

Perhaps the most notable attempt in modern times to interpret the 
ethical teachings of Jesus as practicable legislation was made by Count Leo 
Tolstoy. Christianity, for Tolstoy, meant absolute poverty and self- 
abnegation; the refusal to make use of force for the achievement of any 
purpose as well as the refusal to countenance war for any end; the refusal 
to co-operate with any group or individual not equally committed to the 
Christian program; and even the refusal to organize the agencies making 
for good ends. In short, Christianity for Tolstoy meant complete anarchy, 
and the Count made a heroic effort to live out its ethical imperatives in the 
Russia of his day. 

2. According to the school of “consistent eschatology,” popularized 
by Albert Schweitzer, the teachings of Jesus centered about the imminent 
and catastrophic introduction of the kingdom of God. About the ethics 
of this new age Jesus had nothing to say, for there was nothing to say. 
There would be no distinctions of poverty and wealth in God’s kingdom, 
no vestigial selfishness, and no occasion for ethical demands. The ethical 
teaching of Jesus was, therefore, “interim ethics,” a series of exceptional 
regulations to govern the lives of those who wished to make ready for the 
kingdom during the brief interlude before its advent. Since we no longer 
reckon on the imminent end of life on this planet—or, at any rate, since 
we did not do so until the threat of atomic war gave credence to a new 
apocalypticism—we must take Jesus seriously, but we cannot take him lit- 
erally as he meant himself to be taken. The genius of Jesus’ ethics, 
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according to Schweitzer and his followers, lay in its stimulus and inspira- 
tion for men of subsequent generations, rather than in its literal commands. 

3- Orthodox Protestant theology has interpreted the relevance of 
Jesus’ ethical teaching in the light of St. Paul’s psychological presupposi- 
tions (Rom. 7). Man by himself may wish to fulfill the will of God, but 
he cannot. He is the helpless victim of sinful impulses within himself. 
Sin entered the world by the transgression of Adam, and man is born into 
a state of sin. As unregenerate man he is incapable of any ethical achieve- 
ment. He needs a redeemer, and the Christian has such a redeemer in 
Christ. 

Starting with these Pauline ideas it is possible to interpret the ethical 
teachings of Jesus much as St. Paul interpreted the Law of Moses. Jesus’ 
words are a revelation of the absolute and unqualified will of God. They 
are a series of divine imperatives that demand complete and utter obedi- 
ence, and that are oriented only to God’s kingdom and God’s righteousness. 
No man by himself can possibly fulfill them. If he is honest with himself, 
he is driven to confess with St. Paul: “7 can will what is right, but I cannot 
doit. For I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what 
I do” (Rom. 7:18-19). Because we are sinners, the ethics of Jesus are 
not impracticable; they are impossible! Our tragic dilemma is resolved 
only by the Cross. The Mediator fulfilled God’s will once and for all in 
his redemptive life and death. Some of the fruits of his obedience are 
reproduced in the Christian by the Spirit, but none of us is saved by his 
own righteousness. Even the saintliest is saved only by appropriating the 
free grace of God in Christ. 

4. Distinguished from this “orthodox” approach to Jesus’ ethics is 
the one associated with the school of so-called “liberal” theology. Most 
handbooks on the teaching of Jesus published during the past fifty years 
or so would illustrate it. According to this point of view, the literalists 
have completely misrepresented the Jesus of history. Jesus was not a new 
legislator. He never meant his ethical teachings to be taken as a new law. 
It is a serious mistake to regard his utterances as commands that require 
literal obedience. If Jesus had really intended his words to be general 
rules he would have been more legalistic than those legalists among his 
contemporaries whom he opposed. The truth is that Jesus taught ethos 
rather than ethics. He proclaimed a few cardinal principles and then laid 
upon each of his followers the obligation of applying these directions of 
the will. The Sermon on the Mount illustrates how a new attitude to 
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God and man may work out in specific instances, but these illustrations are 
not to be interpreted as a new body of legislation. 

Let us recapitulate. According to the perfectionists, the ethics of 
Jesus are a literal and practicable law that awaits only a consistent effort 
at enactment. Although western civilization has been exposed to the teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount for almost two millennia and yet has 
spawned two world wars and has conceived a third within one generation, 
there is refuge in some variation of Gilbert Chesterton’s remark: “Chris- 
tianity has not been tried and found wanting; it has been found difficult 
and not tried!” According to the school of “consistent eschatology,” the 
ethics of Jesus were interim ethics whose validity was conditioned wholly 
by Jesus’ foreshortened philosophy of history. It was possible for Jesus’ 
first followers to take no thought for the morrow, to lay up no treasures 
upon earth, and to practice the principle of nonresistance because they 
believed the sands of time were running out. It is not a practicable ethic for 
those who must reckon on an indefinite continuance of the historical process. 
According to Protestant orthodoxy, the ethical teachings of Jesus are far 
beyond the reach of unredeemed sinners. Christ fulfilled the will of God 
on our behalf, and we appropriate God’s righteousness by faith. “Since 
all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, they are justified by his 
grace as a gift, through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. 
3:23-24). According to liberal theology, Jesus never intended his sayings 
to be a new legalism. He taught attitudes and principles, not laws and 
precepts. St. Augustine’s famous saying is quoted with approval: “Love, 
and do what thou wilt.”* Those who have love in their hearts can 
be trusted to do as they please. They may make mistakes out of ignorance 
or ineptitude, but they will not go fundamentally wrong. 

There is truth in all these interpretations of Jesus’ ethical teaching. 
It is a jewel of many facets. It was far more comprehensive and many- 
sided than any selective and one-sided commentary on it. 

Christian perfectionists, both past and present, have dramatized the 
vast difference between what God requires and what the world expects. 
The complete fulfillment of Jesus’? demands in any given situation may 
escape the limits of the possible, but there is no denying that those saints 
who have attempted it have often realized possibilities hitherto unsuspected 
and have achieved levels of Christlikeness that put our worldliness to 
shame. 


1 Commentary on the Epistle of St. John, vii, 8. 
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The school of “consistent eschatology” was right in its insistence that 
Jesus’ teaching was cast in ancient molds of thought. Nevertheless, the 
ethics of Jesus cannot be dismissed as an interim code. The kingdom of 
God was not wholly future in Jesus’ thought. In his own life and ministry, 
and in the company of those who had associated themselves with him, the 
divine order had already entered the plane of history. The ethics of Jesus 
were the ethics of that kingdom, not of some interlude between two ages. 

Orthodox theology has been aware of the ugly fact of sin in the soul 
of man that stands in such stark contrast to the absolute demands of God. 
As long as orthodoxy has held to Paul’s doctrine of faith as the thankful 
response of sinful man to the grace of God, there has been no divorce 
between faith and works. It is only when faith has degenerated into tra- 
ditional dogmatism that it has encouraged ethical complacency. 

Liberal theology was correct in discerning in Jesus’ teaching an 
emphasis on attitude, motive, and principle. The most radical advance 
on Old Testament ethics in the Sermon on the Mount is Jesus’ famous 
antitheses. The real sin of murder is not the actual deed of violence, but 
the spirit of anger and of hatred that inspired it. The real sin of lust is 
not the act of adultery, but the disposition of the will that prompted it. 
In these and other instances Jesus stressed a new attitude rather than a new 
body of legislation. Liberal theologians, however, have sometimes for- 
gotten that all this heightens Jesus’ moral demands. A principle is far 
more inclusive than a precept. When liberal theology overlooks the 
literalism in Jesus’ sayings, it needs to learn from the perfectionists. When 
it modernizes Jesus’ teaching in the light of philosophical ethics, it needs 
to learn from the critical historians. When it vitiates our Lord’s far- 
reaching interpretation of God’s will by an easy optimism about human 
nature or an uncritical faith in human progress, it needs to turn again for 
correction to the religious insights of Protestant orthodoxy—or, rather, to 
the insights of Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. 


Ill 


Each interpretation of Jesus’ ethics that has been sketched—the lit- 
eral, the eschatological, the orthodox, and the liberal—has emphasized 
certain truths at the expense of others, and each has had something to con- 
tribute to a comprehensive understanding of Jesus’ message. Let us now 
approach the heart of the matter: What is the validity of Jesus’ teaching? 


What is its authority for those of us who call ourselves Christians? 
3 
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There can be little doubt about Matthew’s understanding of Jesus’ 
ethics. The Evangelist thought of it as a new body of legislation for the 
church. Jesus was a second and greater Moses. As Moses delivered the 
tables of the Law to the twelve tribes from Mount Sinai, so Jesus delivered 
his revelation of God’s will to his disciples from a mountain. His sayings 
were purified and radical imperatives. He superimposed a new law on the 
old, and did so with an authority that transcended even that of his great 
predecessor. 

If one of the earliest editors of Jesus’ sayings thought of them as 
literal rules for religious and ethical living, it is improbable that he was 
mistaken. Jesus rejected the oral tradition of the scribes. He subordinated 
cultic elements in the Law of Moses to its moral and religious teaching. 
At times he appealed from some of its regulations to new commands that 
he himself had formulated. But all this does not mean that he had con- 
sciously repudiated legalism. He had not come to abolish the Law and 
the Prophets, but to fulfill them. 

It is a caricature of Jesus’ teaching to declare that our Lord did not 
intend it to be taken literally. Those Methodists, Mennonites, and 
Friends who insist that Jesus’? words have to be “done” as well as “heard” 
may be dismissed as utopian or fanatical, but there are good historical and 
exegetical reasons for believing that they have correctly understood the 
gospel. “Every one then who hears these words of mine and does them,” 
said Jesus, “will be like a wise man who built his house upon the rock. 
. . . And every one who hears these words of mine and does not do them 
will be like a foolish man who built his house upon the sand” (Matt. 7:24, 
26; cf. Luke 6:47-49). 

Jesus intended his ethical teachings to be taken literally; but if it 
were possible for us to do so in our complex economic order, the result 
would be social and political anarchy. If we were always to love our 
enemies, we should sometimes have to harm our neighbors. If we were 
never to be anxious about tomorrow, we should all soon starve. If we 
were not to lay up for ourselves treasures on earth, we could not own an 
insurance policy or make payments on a mortgage. If we were to refuse 
to take an oath under any circumstances, we should soon wreck our legal 
system. If we were to lend to every person who wants to borrow from us, 
we should end up on the dole, to say nothing of what our largess might 
do to undermine responsibility on the part of its recipients. 

To this observation that most of us do not attempt a literal fulfillment 
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of all Jesus’ sayings, must be added the further one that we cannot do so. 
If we are honest with ourselves we understand what Paul meant when 
he said: “The desires of the flesh are against the Spirit, and the desires of 
the Spirit are against the flesh; for these are opposed to each other, to pre- 
vent you from doing what you would” (Gal. 5:17). It is significant that 
those who are most sensitive to Jesus’ ethical imperatives, and who have 
striven the hardest to fulfill them, are also the most conscious of their 
shortcomings. 

In individual relationships it is often possible to determine an action 
or an attitude that appears to be unequivocally Christian. This is usually 
more difficult as a member of a social group. Motives become mixed. 
Choices become better or worse rather than good or bad. Situations arise 
in which a Christian must act, although he knows that any practicable 
course of action is sub-Christian. He sometimes cannot love his enemy 
without harming his neighbor, or love his neighbor without resisting evil. 

Nothing illustrates this ethical antimony more acutely than the choices 
open to a Christian in time of war. If he chooses to withhold his support 
from the national effort, he is rarely able to do so in every respect, and in 
the measure to which he succeeds he may actually be rendering aid and 
comfort to a cause he considers unjust. If he chooses to support the war 
to which his nation is committed on the grounds that the use of force in 
this particular instance is the only alternative to capitulation to evil, he does 
so with an uneasy conscience, knowing that the base is bound up with the 
good in his nation’s cause, and that the concomitants of modern warfare 
are so terrible that they make the cure compete in evil with the disease. 

The problem is now in perspective. Jesus interpreted religion as 
radical obedience to the will of God. He meant his commands to be taken 
literally and he expected them to be fulfilled without compromise. When 
we qualify their rigor in the light of family, community, and international 
obligations; when we consider these relationships to be also within the 
sphere of God’s concern; when we confess that even the approximate 
achievement of the will of God exceeds our grasp; have we thereby denied 
the relevance of Jesus’ ethic and forfeited our claim to be his followers? 
Every devout Christian has had to wrestle with this question, often in agony 
of soul, and no answer is likely to appear entirely satisfactory. Let us 
attempt only a few observations. 

1. The validity of much of Jesus’ ethical teaching is self-evident to 
anyone who acknowledges the authority of the moral law. “Judge not, and 
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you will not be judged; condemn not, and you will net be condemned; 
forgive, and you will be forgiven; give, and it will be given to you; goed 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, running over, will be put into 
your lap” (Luke 6:37-38; cf. Matt. 7:1-2). “Every sound tree bears 
good fruit, but the bad tree bears evil fruit. A sound tree cannot bear 
evil fruit, nor can a bad tree bear good fruit” (Matt. 7:17-18; cf. Luke 
6:43). “As you wish that men would do to you, do so to them” (Luke 
6:31; cf. Matt. 7:12). Sayings such as these, and there are many of them, 
are distilled and transparent truth. Their authority requires no reserva- 
tion or qualification. 

2. While Jesus did not anticipate Kant’s famous doctrine that the 
good will is the source and the spring of all morality, the ethical idealist 
can discover some support for it in the gospel. Obedience to the will of 
God is far more than external conformity to any set of rules. It is a new 
relationship to God and man under the constant scrutiny and control of 
the great commandments: “You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind, and with all 
your strength,” and “You shall love your neighbor as yourself? (Mark 
12:30-31). If we acknowledge this, we have Jesus’ assurance that we are 
“not far from the kingdom of God.” 

3. It is only an uncompromising ethics of the will of God, unrelated 
to the exigencies of any given situation, that could have permanent rele- 
vance. Some modern Jewish scholars, not unfriendly to Christianity, have 
complained that the ethics of Jesus were strung so high that they could 
not have served as a practicable aid to the advancement of individual and 
social morality in the first century. Asa matter of fact, if it had been such 
a pragmatic ethics, it would have been of little worth today. A practicable 
ethic, adapted to the needs of peasant Jews within the Roman imperial 
economy, would have been largely outmoded by the march of time. But 
Jesus’ ethics are always relevant. They stand above any choice we can 
make. They are always able to rebuke us, judge us, challenge us, inspire 
us, and point us to higher goals and possibilities. The tension that always 
exists between what a Christian knows to be the will of God and the course 
of action that appears to be practicable is also the situation out of which 
higher levels of individual and group achievement emerge. An uneasy 
conscience makes a better Christian than a sense of complacency. 

4. The Christian ethic is both more and less than the ethic of Jesus, 
just as Christianity is both more and less than the religion of Jesus. Chris- 
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tian ethics supplement Jesus’ ethic from the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, the insights of the Jewish wise men, and the devout piety of the 
psalmists. At the same time, it views the limitations of human nature and 
our need for divine resources in the light of the Epistle to the Romans 
and the Gospel of John. The ethic of Jesus must be integrated into the 
ethics of the Old Testament, of which it is the flower, and it must be 
illuminated and interpreted by the experience of the church, through which 
it is part of our inheritance. When we take factors into account that Jesus 
never considered, and make qualifications and combinations of his sayings 
that never occurred to him, we may often do so in the confidence that the 
God who spoke to us in Christ Jesus also revealed his will through men of 
old time, and continues to guide his church by the Holy Spirit. 

One final word. The contrast between the way that God would have 
us serve him, as we know it in Jesus’ teaching, and the way we live, even 
at our best, would issue in tragic despair were it not for the complementary 
revelation in the Gospels of the love, the mercy, and the forgiveness of 
God. The God who demands that we be perfect as he is perfect, is also 
the God who is ever ready to renew that fellowship with himself that is 
broken by our sin. The God of the Sermon on the Mount is also the God 
of the parables of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. 





Impressions of the Lund Conference 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 
I 


1 ees A SMALL CITY of about thirty-five thousand souls, 
is situated a short distance inland from the western coast of Sweden among 
the gently rolling and fertile wheatlands of the southerly province of 
Skane. Very early in the eleventh century the town was the center of the 
archepiscopal see of Scandinavia. The foundation of the cathedral—the 
great church in which the Conference services were held—was laid around 
1060. The edifice was completed in substantially its present form and 
consecrated in the year 1149. From the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Lund continued to be an important ecclesiastical center, accumu- 
lating during the period twenty-two churches and seven monasteries. After 
the Reformation the town sank into obscurity until, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1668), the present University of Lund was estab- 
lished. From the theological faculty of the University, bishops and arch- 
bishops of the Church of Sweden have frequently been recruited. The 
present primate of Sweden, Archbishop Yngve T. Brilioth—chairman of the 
Lund Conference on Faith and Order—was formerly of the faculty of Lund. 

It was in the quaint and delightful town of Lund that delegates to the 
third World Conference on Faith and Order assembled this past August. 
They converged upon Lund from the four corners of the earth. One began 
to suspect their presence at the London air terminus but first met them in 
Copenhagen. They were thoroughly conspicuous at Malmé, the southern 
port-city of Sweden, and by the time one reached the station at Lund, 
behold, there were familiar faces from back home! Somewhat uncommon 
sights were to be encountered, too, but sights to which one was to become 
accustomed: English ecclesiastical gaiters on bowlegs, immaculate black 
frock coats of French evangelicals, and generous black beards and flowing 
cassocks of Orthodox priests. There were gorgeous patriarchal robes of the 
East carried about the streets with ordinary human beings inside. The 
townspeople seemed to accept the drab, as well as the birds of brighter 
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plumage, with benevolent surprise and contained amusement salted with 
evident respect. After all, Lund was a proud university town, and the folk 
had long since developed a tolerance, at least for academic eccentricities! 
One had the clear impression of genial cordiality from people on the streets 
and in the shops. u 


We had been sent to Lund by our respective churches, commissioned 
to discuss, in an open forum of Christendom, obstacles to fuller unity among 
the churches. Some of these obstacles had been singled out by the Edin- 
burgh Conference of 1937. In the intervening years they had been made 
the subject of extensive study by three theological commissions under the 
Continuation Committee of Faith and Order. The findings of the three 
commissions, in the form of separate reports, had been in the hands of 
delegates, together with three source volumes, prior to arrival at Lund. 
The three reports considered the following basic themes: the nature of the 
Church, ways of worship, and intercommunion. It was in these areas, es- 
pecially around the question of the nature of the Church and its ministry, 
that the problem of fuller unity among the churches had seemed to focus. 
This, indeed, was the conviction of many seasoned observers. It was asserted 
by Canon Leonard Hodgson in one of the important opening addresses to 
the Lund assembly. Reviewing the work of Faith and Order from the 
time of Lausanne in 1927, Canon Hodgson roundly affirmed that “the dif- 
ferences which divide us in practice are rooted in different conceptions of 
the church. . . . Underlying all particular questions is that of the nature 
of the church.” * 

Turning for a moment to the preparatory reports of the three theo- 
logical commissions, it may be said that each, in its special province, described 
and defined existing practice and doctrine relating to its particular subject 
more competently, searchingly, and comprehensively than had hitherto 
been done. The various prevailing doctrines of the Church were catalogued, 
the varieties of worship were reviewed, the representative attitudes toward 
intercommunion were consulted and recorded, and the areas of agreement 
and disagreement were faithfully noted and observed. The dominant re- 
sulting impression was that the ecumenical movement had finally run upon 
immovable shoals which had hitherto been sensed but ignored in earlier 
enthusiasm for ecumenicity. 

In the opinion of Archbishop Brilioth, as stated in his presidential 
address, the ecumenical movement had passed through a number of stages. 


1 Address: “Introduction to the Theological Commissions’ Report,” p. 3. 
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In its first flush, it tended to ignore differences in order to find basis for 
advance by stressing agreements. But having passed through the stage of 
“slossing over differences,” it had resulted in a “revival of confessional con- 
sciousness.” According to Brilioth, the note of unity still dominated at 
Edinburgh in 1937. Meanwhile, “the tenacity of confessional traditions, the 
different background and temper of the different churches became realized.” ° 

The impression is clear and remains that the prolonged study of the 
theological commissions, extending intermittently over a fifteen-year period, 
had brought existing differences unambiguously to the sight of all. It had 
disclosed that, although there has been hitherto a large expanse of water 
for the ecumenical enterprise to maneuver in, it has at length run upon 
little reefs which, however little, are reinforced by the continent in which 
they lie. The critical nature of the situation is accentuated by the fact that 
meanwhile (Amsterdam 1948) the churches had joined together in a World 
Council. They declared: “We have covenanted together in setting up this 
World Council of Churches . . . we intend to stay together.” But the 
question is how long churches can stay together which are not wholly to- 
gether, which by their own respective views of the Church, cannot regard one 
another as “churches” in the full sense and cannot moreover, in the supreme 
act of Christian worship, join with one another at the Table of the Lord. 

The Lund Conference began, if I may hazard a guess, with full realiza- 
tion on the part of the leaders and some assembled delegates that the 
ecumenical movement was at a crisis, if not an impasse. Something like 
this was openly asserted by the principal conference speakers. In a masterly 
address, Dr. Oliver Tomkins declared that we have come to the end of a 
period of “mere comparative ecclesiology.” He did not assert that the 
“work of mutual explanation is no longer necessary,” but he did say that 
cataloguing issues no longer seems to be a promising way forward.° 

In similar vein, Professor Edmund Schlink of Heidelberg declared in 
one of the most influential of the opening addresses: “I am convinced that 
we have reached a quite natural limit of the comparative method in our 
work for Faith and Order, and that on this way alone we can proceed no 
further.”‘* It is safe to assert that this judgment, variously expressed, 
quickly became a first principle of discussion at Lund; and accordingly, it is 
found in the first chapter of the Report of the Conference: “We have seen 
clearly that we can make no real advance towards unity if we only compare 


2 Archbishop Brilioth’s Presidential Address, p. 7. 
3 Address: “Some Implications of the Ecumenical Movement,” pp. 3-4. 
* Address: “The Pilgrim People of God,” p. 5. 
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our several conceptions of the nature of the church and its traditions in 
which they are embodied.” ° Ill 


When the Conference was organized for work at Lund, the delegates 
were divided into five Sections: Three Sections were assigned to deal with 
the nature of the Church, a fourth to consider ways of worship, and a fifth 
to treat intercommunion. Each Section was entrusted with shaping and 
drafting its portion of the total Lund Report. Each Section was presided 
over by a previously selected chairman and, usually, two secretaries. These 
persons were, in every case, full delegates to the Conference and were 
undoubtedly “briefed” beforehand concerning their task. The secretaries 
participated in discussion and helped to guide it to positive results. To- 
gether with the chairman, they acted, in most cases, as drafting committee. 

Each theological Section was initially charged with producing an “in- 
terim report” indicating the general lines which its completed report would 
likely follow. After these interim reports were received by the plenary 
session on about the third day, each Section proceeded to supply a first 
draft of a report just one week after the opening session of the Conference. 
The first drafts were rather vigorously overhauled in the plenary session 
and were remanded to the Sections. A second draft was then prepared in 
the light of plenary conference criticism and was submitted after the lapse 
of a day or two. In the light of plenary criticism, a third draft was pro- 
duced for final reception by the Conference. The third recension is what 
stands as the report of the Lund Conference. 

It is worth noting that the reports of the various Sections together with 
the Preface and Epilogue were “received,” not “adopted,” by the Con- 
ference plenary session. Archbishop Brilioth, the chairman, ruled that this 
procedure was in line with precedent set by earlier Conferences on Faith 
and Order, and he also stressed the view that the Lund Report is simply 
commended to the churches for their earnest and diligent consideration. 
At all times it was made emphatic that Faith and Order decides nothing 
for the churches; rather, its work is informative and advisory. This position 
is underscored in the Lund Report itself. The Preface states: “Our work 
is not to formulate schemes and tell the churches what they ought to do, 
but to act as the handmaid of the churches in the preparatory work of 
clearing away misunderstandings, discussing obstacles to reunion, and 
issuing reports which are submitted to the churches for their consideration.” ° 

5 Chapter I, 2. Cf. IV, 9. References are to the official mimeographed final draft of the Lund Report on 


Faith and Order. Unless pages are noted, references are to numbered paragraphs within the chapters. 
® Preface, 3. 
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IV 


In what follows I wish to deal with three of four broad divisions of the 
Lund Report and as briefly as is consistent with clarity. 


A. Chapter II, “Christ and His Church.” 


Attention has already been called to certain words of Canon Leonard 
Hodgson in diagnosing the present situation in the movement toward unity. 
In an opening address, he reminded us that, as he had interpreted Lausanne 
and Edinburgh, “Over and over again it became clear that differences on 
this or that particular topic were rooted in different conceptions of the 
church.” Now if one adds to this judgment the conviction of the Lund 
planners that “the comparative method” in ecumenical discussion has quite 
literally reached the limit of its serviceability and that further mutual self- 
explanation is a blind alley, some explication is afforded for the new de- 
parture that is actually featured in Chapter II of the Lund Report, entitled: 
“Christ and His Church.” By way of calling attention to this new develop- 
ment, the Preface refers to the fact that Chapter II “does not record agree- 
ments and disagreements on subjects at present dividing the churches, but 
seeks to initiate a theological study of the biblical teaching about the rela- 
tion between Christ and the Church.” * 

In retrospect, it is quite evident that the Conference leaders, perceiving 
the road block incurred by the comparative method, were seeking to out- 
maneuver a stalemate in ecumenical discussion. Accordingly, Dr. Edmund 
Schlink of Heidelberg agreed to give a keynote address. In that address, 
coming from the right kind of conservative quarters, he undertook to 
press the question of the unity of Christendom. He did so, not by referring 
us to the historic grounds of division; instead, he put the question of Chris- 
tian unity in the acceptable context of New Testament eschatology. His 
striking opening sentence was: “The Church is on her way between the first 
and second Advent of Christ.” He went on to say that in her pilgrimage 
today she is beset by implacable opposition and persecution—a fact which 
Continental Christians understand better than we. But at the end of her 
pilgrimage, at the end of this present age, stands the Lord of the Church. 
He is Victor over the world and over all controversy—both without and 
within the Church. Referring to the final Judgment, Schlink said: “He 
will then bring about a separation which will go much deeper than all 
separations that we men can effect here on earth. In comparison with this 


7 Preface, 5. 
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division on the Day of Judgment, the divisions of the churches can only be 
temporal and lack eschatological finality in spite of their seriousness.” ° 

The truth of this reminder lies on the surface for all who take the New 
Testament seriously. Professor Schlink’s point was that the crisis in the 
ecumenical movement is not primarily an impasse in discussion; the real 
crisis lies in Christ’s anticipated judgment and our present disunity. Our 
present disunity, however historically explicable and however defensible 
according to partisan rationalization, nevertheless stands under the present 
and final judgment of Christ. Then, taking a more positive turn and 
grounding himself upon New Testament teaching, Schlink reminded the 
delegates that, as in baptism we all die with Christ, are justified, and rise 
with him to new life, so, despite our historical divisions, we are, if we are 
redeemed, already one with Christ. A clear corollary and one which was 
to be embodied in the Lund Report is that our unity in Christ is already a 
present reality, an eschatological reality. Despite our historical divisions, 
we have, by God’s Grace in Christ, a common existence together as the 
“people of God.” 

In his final exhortation, Professor Schlink pleaded: “Let us tear away 
our eyes from the visible divisions which we have not yet overcome, and 
let us look firmly to the One Lord towards whom we are moving. In the 
view ahead, in the expectation of the Coming Judge of the world and the 
Redeemer, we shall recognize the temporary character and lack of finality 
of many things which divide us now.” ® 

With this background, we are perhaps in possession of the reasons why 
the Lund Report turns our attention to New Testament theology and why 
the chapter on “Christ and His Church” insists that a new and promising 
way to approach the question of the Church and our present disunity is 
through the doctrine of Christ and his relation to his Church. The writers 
of the report believe that the scandalous disunity of the churches cannot 
forever withstand a searching comprehension of the New Testament procla- 
mation of the unity of the believer with Christ within the Body of Christ, 
which is his Church. 

In Chapter I of the Report the statement is made: “We have seen 
clearly that we can make no real advance towards unity if we only compare 
our several conceptions of the nature of the Church and the traditions in 
which they are embodied.” The report goes on to say:’° “We need therefore, 
to penetrate behind our divisions to a deeper and richer understanding of 

8 Address: “The Pilgrim People of God,” p. 1. 


® Tbid., p. 8 
10 Chapter I, 2. 
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the mystery of the God-given union of Christ with his Church. It is 
in this already existing union of Christ with his Church that Lund finds the 
hope of a unity which shall replace the historical divisions of the churches. 
It is interesting to observe in retrospect how the main directions of the 
Lund Report reflect certain basic emphases its planners had already high- 
lighted. Oliver Tomkins’ words, in his statesmanlike address in an early 
session of the Conference, find a rather clear echo in the finished report. 
He had declared: “I believe that if we took seriously our given unity in 
Christ it would, in course of time, completely reverse our normal structure 
of church organization.” ** This, in a nutshell, indicates, I believe, the 
strategy of Lund. 

The first principal section of the Report, then, stresses our “given 
unity in Christ.” Our urgent responsibility is to recesve this God-given unity 
rather than to accept our divisions. If we are, as forgiven sinners, one with 
Christ, we are also, whatever our “denomination,” members of the one 
Body of Christ. By implication, then, if believers everywhere are one with 
Christ, they are certainly one with his Church. Furthermore, Christ is the 
Head of the Church, his Body; it is always in his keeping and in no sense 
at our human disposal. Consequently, we cannot presume to locate it at any 
one point or identify it with any single tradition. If these positions are 
grasped in their full import, there is more powder in the Lund Report than 
has yet been touched off. 

Perhaps the key words of Chapter II, “Christ and His Church,” pos- 
sibly of the entire Report, are these: “We seek to penetrate behind the 
divisions of the Church on earth to our common faith in the one Lord. 
From the unity of Christ [i.e., the unity of Christ with believers] we seek 
to understand the unity of the Church on earth . . .£”** The new approach, 
then, is twofold: to place our existing divisions under the present and future 
judgment of Christ, and to assert the eschatological unity already existing 
among believers in virtue of their present unity in Christ. The problem 
now before the churches is how to square their eschatological unity in Christ 
with their historical disunity. That perhaps is the patent and most sobering 
challenge of Lund. But the Report appends a wise and salutory admonition: 
“We cannot build the one church by cleverly fitting together our divided 
inheritances. We can grow together towards fulness and unity in Christ 
only by being conformed to him who is the Head of the Body and Lord of 
his people.” * 7 

11 Address: “Some Implications of the Ecumenical Movement,” p. 6. 


12 Chapter II, 2. The words in brackets are mine. 
18 Chapter II, ro. 
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B. Chapter III, “Continuity and Unity.” 


It is imperative to make at least brief reference to the third principal 
division of the Report, entitled “Continuity and Unity.” Dr. Oliver Tom- 
kins acutely formulated the problem for this portion of conference inquiry: 
“We claim that we have unity in Christ; we cannot show that we have unity 
in his Body, the Church. That is the heart of our dilemma.” ** Just so, 
the Report in Chapter II points our attention to the eschatological union of 
the Church with Christ, but Chapter III, “Continuity and Unity,” was not 
able to find a “roosting place” for the eschatological unity among the divi- 
sions of the historical church. This eventuality is frankly conceded in the 
Report. “We affirm that throughout Christendom there is, despite divisions, 
a unity already given by God in Christ, through whom ‘the powers of the 
age to come’ are already in our midst.” ** But the chapter goes on to say: 
“We differ, however, in our understanding of the relation of our unity in 
Christ to the visible Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” In other words, 
we cannot locate the eschatological unity anywhere in history, that is, we 
cannot as an ecumenical company of churchmen agree to do so. We may 
reserve our private judgment that owr church is the Church upon which 
the eschatological unity comes to rest, but we are then faced with the em- 
barrassing fact that, by our membership in the World Council of Churches, 
we have tacitly admitted that other member communions are “churches” 
in some sense also. 

The problem of locating the eschatological unity in history was, I be- 
lieve, accentuated by certain features of the Lund Report itself and in two 
respects. In the first place, there is a rejection of the concept of the swo 
churches: “We are agreed that there are not two churches, one visible and 
the other invisible.” This decision was in line with Professor Schlink’s re- 
pudiation of a “docetic conception of the church and an unauthorized spir- 
itualism.” Schlink had declared: “. . . the Body of Christ is always 
simultaneously the visible community of its members in Word, Sacrament, 
and Ministry.” *® In other words, no qualitative distinction between the 
church militant and triumphant is permissible which, if it were used, might 
ease the cleft between the eschatological Church and the historical one. 

Rejecting any such procedure, the Lund Report, in the second place, 
intensifies the problem by laying heavy stress upon the Pauline phrase 
“Body of Christ.” Moreover, it is stated that the “Pauline image of the 

14 Address: loc. cit., p. 7. 


15 Chapter III, 43. 
16 Address: “The Pilgrim People of God,” p. 7. 
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church as the Body of Christ is no mere metaphor, but expresses a living 
reality.” *" Whatever ambiguity there may be in the words “living 
reality,” there is no doubt that the authors of the Report intend to take the 
phrase as the definitive New Testament conception of the Church and to 
take it with strenuous realism. 

We come to the uncomfortable result that no view of the Church is 
acceptable which detracts from its full historical reality and yet, as church- 
men aiming at the unity of Christendom, we cannot agree to identify the 
Church with any historical actuality. Having found our God-given unity 
in Christ already eschatologically “given,” the Lund Conference brings 
us to a perhaps unanticipated crisis by insisting that, according to the New 
Testament, the eschatological reality is also historical, but it cannot find the 
historical counterpart. In Professor Schlink’s language, the Church is on 
pilgrimage “between the first and second Advent of Christ,” but we are 
unable to locate it anywhere on the way. 

All this is perhaps only a correlative of the practical and pressing fact 
that, as ecumenical Christians in the World Council, we are asserting at one 
and the same time that our sister churches are and are not “churches.” The 
only way out of our predicament now, is either to deny that they are and 
reassert a temporarily suppressed opinion that ours is the true church, or to 
achieve a historical union in which the eschatological reality may find a 
habitation and a home. To be sure, a less attractive alternative would be to 
agree either with Rome or with Orthodoxy. But the more promising, as 
well as the more courageous, way before us seems to be that of adding to 
our “God-given unity in Christ” full unity with one another in a reunited 
historical community. 

Perhaps, then, one somewhat unexpected but powerful impetus toward 
unity of the churches provided by Lund is the following: to define so clearly 
our untenable situation in the “half-way covenant” of the World Council as 
to drive us toward a full covenant on pain of remaining forever unable to 
locate a Body of Christ with any semblance of historical actuality. If that 
is indeed the case, Lund will have done more for the cause of Christian 
unity than is yet realized or, for the time being, can be. 

There will be a good many persons, however, who must doubt that even 
progress beyond the World Council to organic unity of the member churches 
will assure an actualization of the Body of Christ in history. To them the 
rejection of the ancient distinction between the “visible” and “invisible” 
Church will be tantamount to the heresy of Rome. While it is a fact that 


37 Chapter III, 11, 
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at Lund there was no evident opposition to the denial of the distinction and 
no outspoken demurrers against the view championed by some German and 
Scotch theologians that the Body of Christ must be considered historical 
and not “spiritual,” there will be many who will take strenuous exception. 
To them it will seem evident that any effort to locate the Body of Christ 
in history is indistinguishable from the Roman claim. That is the claim 
not only to hold the “power of the keys,” it is the typical satanic claim to 
“absolutize the relative.” It presumes to domesticate the sovereign Grace 
of God. God does not so bestow himself, not even on the Church. It is 
more likely that the Body of Christ will never be located in history; certainly 
it will not be so located in history this side of the final judgment. God lends 
his Grace in Christ to the Church, but it remains in God’s keeping. The union 
of Christ with his historical Church never becomes identity. Repudiation 
of this proposition seems indistinguishable from the Roman heresy. 


C. Chapter V, “Intercommunion.” 


With no intention of slighting the searching and constructive Chapter 
IV, dealing with “Ways of Worship,” I must hasten on to give a firsthand 
account of the Section on Intercommunion, for I was privileged to be a 
participant of that discussion. The preparatory report on Intercommunion, 
produced under the very able leadership of Professor D, M. Baillie, pointed 
to scandalous disunity among the churches as it is dramatized at the Lord’s 
Table. This scandal provided the problem for Section V. 

The complexion of the group may be of interest. There was every 
shade of Anglican opinion represented, from the extreme Anglo-Catholic 
wing to the equally energetic evangelical Anglicanism of such churchmen 
as the Bishop of Chelmsford and Canon Greenslade of Durham. Somewhere 
“right of center” was the eminent and fatherly Bishop Rawlinson of Derby, 
whose irenic but incisive representation of the main line of English episcopal 
opinion struck a happy balance between the “highs” and the “lows.” We 
were strongly fortified by German Reformed and Lutheran thought, some 
of it very conservative in doctrinal matters but, nevertheless, balanced by 
vocal opposition from within the ranks. Pastor Martin Nieméller was an 
amiable and constructive member of the group. He frequently translated 
the speeches of his fellow countrymen and sometimes with a show of good- 
humored reluctance, for he did not agree with some things that were said. 
We had two or three British Methodists who struck me as very able men. 
The Reformed Churches of France and Belgium were represented. There 
was the saintly Metropolitan, Juhanon Mar Thoma of the Mar Thoma 
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Syrian Church of Malabar. There was the brilliant and incisive but some- 
what erratic Rev. D. T. Niles of the Methodist Church of Ceylon, a native 
Christian leader of great power. There was Dr. Rolla Ram of India, a 
devoted and truly Christian spirit, who as spokesman for the “younger 
churches” pleaded ably for the subordination of theological niceties to a 
larger vision of Christian unity. We had one representative of Orthodoxy 
and, finally, a number of American churchmen: Episcopalians, Disciples, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists. There were two American Methodists. 

That there was conceived and brought forth any report at all out of 
the early deliberations of the group has, even yet, not ceased to be some- 
thing of a wonder to me. To bring together, from all over the world, people 
with varying backgrounds and traditions and have them produce “from 
scratch” documents of such quality as were actually produced seemed an 
astonishing achievement. If our Section provided an acceptable report, 
it was due in the first place to the theological competence of the partici- 
pating members and their conversancy with the issues. But of equal im- 
portance was the skill of our chairman, the Reverend Dr. E. A. Payne, an 
English Baptist. He, together with our secretaries, succeeded in holding 
discussion somewhere on the line and in taking the pulse of group sentiment 
while formulating converging lines of thought into logically arranged 
sequences. So far as our Section is concerned, I can say that the result in 
printed form is quite literally the product of what Quakers call the “sense 
of the meeting.” As I remember, a vote was taken only once on a crucial 
issue which gradually came to focus and was forced by the intransigence of 
two German Lutherans. The substance does issue from the actual verbal 
exchange of the group and represents a corporate judgment. 

Turning to the report itself, I have room to stress only a few cardinal 
points. In the first place, it is recognized that intercommunion becomes a 
problem only where there is some mutual recognition on the part of churches 
but where, on the other hand, organic unity does not as yet exist. This, of 
course, defines the situation in the World Council. 

Setting aside an important section on “Terminology” which may well 
prove to be valuable, I would say that the permanent significance of the 
report centers in Part III, “The Ordering of the Lord’s Table.” Certain 
positive positions are taken which are correctives to narrow and restricted 
ecclesiology wherever found. (1) In the first place, it is declared on 
principle that the Table is the Lord’s. It is not in the keeping of any 
particular church. Christ is sovereign over his Table. It is not at the 
disposal of men. (2) Secondly, it is asserted that “responsibility for the 
due ordering of the Table in the name of Christ has been committed to the 
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Church.” 7* This is a solemn trust, not to be slightingly discharged. And 
here is a timely admonition to some “low church” practices. (3) Thirdly, 
there is the following important pronouncement: “We are agreed in recog- 
nizing the administration of the Lord’s Supper in the divided churches, 
when controlled by the words of institution, as real means of Grace through 
which Christ gives Himself to those who in faith receive the appointed 
elements of bread and wine.” 

We may, I think, take this pronouncement to be of importance, for it 
manifestly rests the efficacy of the sacrament upon what the Grace of Christ 
is doing in it. To be sure, there is the condition that its celebration must 
be controlled by the words of institution; but other conditions, such as 
“correct” ministerial ordination, are conspicuous by their absence. It is 
particularly noteworthy that both Anglicans and some rigid Lutherans 
were party to this statement, yet the statement seems to leave room for 
the interpretation that the Lord’s Supper when celebrated in a Methodist 
or Congregational church is a bona fide means of Grace. Either, in this 
affirmation, ecumenically environed theologians have overstated themselves 
and will have to “hedge” when they get back home, or they have com- 
mitted themselves to a less restricted view of what is indispensable to the 
efficacy of the sacrament and, just possibly, to the “essence” of the Church. 

Here, then, is one observer’s report and reflections upon what hap- 
pened at Lund. A delegate to a World Conference on Faith and Order 
learns, if he did not know before, that to be a witness and an on-the-spot 
observer of a great historic event does not by any means assure him of 
comprehension. He is easily outdistanced by the pace of events which 
swirl about him. He is overwhelmed by the cataract of words that pours 
over him. Mimeographed materials flood upon the delegate in such volume 
that powers of intellectual digestion are overtaxed, and even to be in pos- 
session of the content does not assure understanding at the moment. In 
point of fact, I have found it indispensable to read and reread the Conference 
material since Lund in order to begin to piece together the puzzle. I have 
had no opportunity to refer to the Conference services of corporate worship 
in the Cathedral, the great communion service to which all delegates were 
invited by the Church of Sweden. I have not mentioned the daily services 
of morning and evening prayer which did so much to make our fellowship 
at Lund a communio sanctorum, and give to all a consciousness of being 
for awhile, at least, in something closer to the One Holy Catholic Church. 
I have not referred to the truly gracious, as well as commanding, leader- 


18 Chapter V, 12. 
19 Chapter V, 13. 
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ship of the great Archbishop of the Church of Sweden, Yngve Brilioth, 
who was, with every justification, the President of the Conference and was 
by its action made chairman of the Commission on Faith and Order. 

Nothing: has been indicated concerning the complexion of Conference 
leadership; but on this point it is sufficiently evident that personnel of 
“established” as distinct from “free” churches seemed to hold controlling 
positions. This is in part attributable, of course, to the geographical cen- 
trality of western Europe in the ecumenical movement and to the fact 
that European churchmen and theologians have for a somewhat longer 
period been revitalized in their interest in doctrinal, and especially ecclesio- 
logical, issues. It is, however, quite apparent that the majority of Euro- 
pean churchmen simply do not grasp the fact that, in America, the chief 
bearers of ecclesiastical leadership are and have been the “free” evangelical 
churches. This is understandable: for example, in modern Germany 
Methodism is a very small minority church of only above sixty thousand 
souls. Nevertheless, the misconception of the complexion of American 
Christianity apparently causes European churchmen to misplace the centers 
of gravity in the American church scene. On the other side, however, it 
may be said that the American evangelical churches have not always been 
represented at world conferences with the best equipped theological talent 
available. Thus there are two sides of the story; both require consideration. 

Some people will ask somewhat impatiently and with some condescen- 
sion what definite advance toward church unity was accomplished at Lund. 
In answer, they should be reminded that church unity is the work of the 
churches, not the work of Faith and Order or even of the World Council. 
The function of Faith and Order is to supply the churches with the kind 
of thinking and incentives, the kind of theological understanding by assist- 
ance of which they will be supported in their efforts toward fuller unity 
with one another. The function of Faith and Order is to point out where 
real barriers exist and to dissipate imaginary ones. 

But if I were to hazard a judgment as to the main contribution of Lund 
to the cause of Christian unity, then I would point again to what was sug- 
gested earlier. The great contribution of Lund will be seen to consist in 
forcing upon the consciousness of the churches, especially those in the 
World Council, an honest recognition that, while we claim to have a God- 
given unity in Christ, “we cannot,” in the words of Oliver Tomkins, “show 
that we have a unity in His Body, the Church.” The influence of Lund 
will consist in so pressing the reality of the “eternal” union we have in 
Christ, that we shall not be able to rest complacently in historical disunity. 





Poetry Using Ministers 


MANFRED A. CARTER 


Teer ARE poetry-using ministers and there is Poetry, using 
ministers. The hyphen makes a tremendous change in the point of view. 
The poetry shelf will have a different significance to the man who uses 
poetry than to the man who is used by poetry. 

A few good collections of verse, well indexed, and a habit of filing 
poems where they can be found, will enliven sermons, but usually with 
light verse. People listen to sermons extemporaneously, but good poetry 
needs to be read more than once to find its deeper significance. It is not 
the simple verse a minister uses as an epilogue to his sermon that is most 
important, but the poem a minister reads for his own sake. Granted that 
there is a ratio of value. Edgar Guest or Grace Crowell may comfort 
millions with an old thought, and a new thought only touch a few; but 
it is the new thought that strengthens the minister’s spirit. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin says, “The best stuff of poetry is the same 
good stuff of the Kingdom of God.”* Familiar poetic moods become 
walking companions of philosophy, long after the dusty tomes of college 
days are buried in the subconscious. A great poet says that we are not 
torch bearers but made of the fire, a fire of divinity, that transmutes us. 

I frequently find some poetic phrase is a rudder twist to my thought. 
Emerson’s “So hot my little sir” gives me a cool shower once in a while, 
and his “Every man I meet is my superior in something” seems to warm 
up many a parish call. Edwin Markham’s “I drew a circle to take him in” 
has helped me to-love my enemies. Gray’s curfew and plowman have 
softened the twilight of days and years. “I love the brooks,” by Words- 
worth, has made me feel the mellowness of the second half of life. Shelley’s 
“Like a dome of many-colored glass” has crystallized Paul’s love chapter 
and made eternity seem a little nearer. These are emotional equivalents 
of thought, miraculous fragments of inspiration. They are lighted words to 


1 Coffin, R. P. T., On the Green Carpet. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. 
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me. Each minister will have his own prismatic lines that break into warm 
rainbows of life, as he tests poetry by circumstance. 

To get the full flavor of poetry it is necessary to escape our American 
frontier heritage which worships only courage and practicality, scoffing at 
poets. It is also necessary to separate the poem from the poet. 

Ministers are so accustomed to thinking of ideas walking in persons 
that it is hard for them to separate the poet from his poetry. There are 
poets whose lives are also a poetry of goodness; for example, Kagawa with 
his Songs from the Slums illustrates his sacrificial living. Whittier the 
reformer is as important as Whittier the poet. His life was a rhythm of 
goodness. There are many others whose lives and whose dreams are in 
tune, especially among the lesser poets, but a minister to be really used by 
the great poetry of the world must learn to separate the poet from his 
writing. If he studies the biography, it is to attempt a sympathetic under- 
standing instead of a neighborhood condemnation. Many of the greatest 
poets have been tortured souls, and shining words have been born of their 
personal agony, frustration, and wrong living. 

Burns and Byron and Shelley have lifted the world, but they would 
not have been acceptable neighbors. Many poets who are morally con- 
servative have had odd quirks of personality. Emily Dickinson hiding 
away, a neurotic old maid, and Edward Arlington Robinson rescued from 
futility and alcoholism by his friends, are pathetic as persons but giants in 
literature. To demand social charm and moral integrity from every poet 
is to exclude the greatest of all from the minister’s bookshelf. The im- 
portant thing is that the poet be a real song smith, beating vigorously on the 
white-hot metal of life. We buy the song that is beaten and cooled, not the 
hands that shape it. We test the lines by their power to beat at our own souls. 

Poetry is not a substitute for philosophy or theology or sermons, but 
it brightens and makes usable the long abstractions that are sometimes 
clumsy with words. Eliot’s windy spaces beyond the last gray rocks, and 
his old men with empty heads in a whimpering, dying universe, express 
the fatalism that has dominated our recent intellectual world. We needed 
his early surgery and we need his later faith. Now come the yea-sayers, 
the prophets against despair. Christopher Fry tells us that the world is 
now “soul-size” and that the adventure and exploration are “into God.” 
Scientists also tell us that the world is more like a great thought than a 
great machine, since the discovery of the fluid and empty nature of matter, 
with its little whirling universes as much too small for us as are the stars 


too large. 
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Wordsworth began to consider the common man, in a day when peas- 
ants were not too acceptable in painting or in poetry, when court dress was 
considered more significant than the glory of the field and hill. Mark- 
ham’s “Man With the Hoe” later helped a socially meaningful painting 
to find a widened audience. Philosophy and social philosophy come out into 
rhyme and finally into life. 

Earl Marlatt tells us that the “poetry of yesterday” is “the philosophy 
of today and the politics of tomorrow.”? Poets are the “unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” It is not so much that they create new ideas, 
but that they take the best new ideas of one generation and shape it in 
usable form to be philosophy for practical leaders of a future day. Whitman 
not only found it just a step from life to poetry, he found poetry in life. 
When ministers are used by poetry, they express the best thought and 
feeling of their own day and of the ages before them. 

The Marshall Field’s business magazine had an editorial a few months 
ago, in which it was remarked that businessmen should not only read 
poetry outside of business hours, but 


If the time has never arrived before, it is coming now when we will find it not 
only helpful but vital for us to carry more of the poetic sympathies, sense of justice 
and humane understanding with us into our business hours. After all, if a little 
poetry after hours is good for the soul of man, isn’t it just as possible that a little 
more poetry during hours would be good for the soul of business? * 


This is unusual penetration for businessmen to show, but it is a penetration 
that executives in the church need to remember. Business can easily steal 
the soul from religion by introducing alien methods in the church. 
Darwin, in his old age, realized that scientists lose by ignoring poetry; 
and it is time we now realized that a purely scientific world loses its way. 
Poetry is the stuff of a good life. By departing from poetic insight in favor 
of gadgets and bigness, the world goes into retrogression. Soul stuff and not 
material power has the real survival value. World brotherhood is more 
enduring than military power, although we have not yet seen it. World 
brotherhood ‘is of the spirit. Modern poetry is sometimes spiritual and 
sometimes merely a wail of despair, but there must be a new poetry to 
express the changes. A minister needs to know the new poetry, even if 
he reacts against some of it, and even if it is seldom usable in a sermon. 


The new poetry is conscious of the world, of science, and of change. Victorian 
verse does not express our world. 





2 Marlatt, E., Lands Away. The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944, p. 16. 
3 Quoted in The American Poetry Magazine, March, 1952. 
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An extreme example of the need to separate the poem from the man 
is the case of Ezra Pound, spoiled eccentric from Idaho, who finally was 
declared mentally unfit to stand trial but whose Pisan Cantos were selected 
in 1948 for the Bollingen Prize. His influence on poetry has been con- 
siderable. He cut Eliot’s Waste Land manuscript to one-fourth its original 
length, and the work is dedicated to him. He is acknowledged as a creative 
help by Hart Crane and Archibald MacLeish. He was a traitor to his 
country, but he is not the first man politically wrong, or even insane, to write 
great poetry. I do not personally draw much pleasure from his work be- 
cause I am not drawn to the extremes of modernism, but I do acknowledge 
his place in literature, which is separate from the world of politics. 

Mark Van Doren in his study of the letters of William Cowper reveals 
him as a madman, who at times thought God hated him personally and who 
took up the “arduous task of being merry by force.”* The list of neurotics 
among poets is too long to need mention. The fact of neuroses among the 
giants of literature is self-evident to anyone who reads poetic biography. 
The unbalance sometimes results in unsocial conduct, sometimes merely in 
shy retirement. If a minister has a clinical interest in these personalities, 
it still must not blind him to the flashing truths that madmen have some- 
times created. The line between the greatest genius and madness is not 
too clearly drawn, but the truths expressed by the queer great ones live 
on their own power. A minister does not laugh at mental sickness; neither 
does he discard a book from his poetry shelf because its author became a 
victim of his own emotions. 

There is often a surgical and experimental attitude in the greatest 
poetry that seems to prevent a kinship with organized religion, but there 
is a radiant core of light in it that religion needs. The earlier challenge 
of Eliot’s Waste Land and his later searching of religion are both a part 
of the discovery of God, even though some critics are beginning to say 
that Eliot’s day has passed. Gerard Manley Hopkins, a Jesuit, is said to 
have “virtually killed himself trying to reconcile the functions of priest 
and poet.”° The versifier and the preacher get on together; but real 
poetry is nonconformist. 

Among the moderns, the emphasis on change instead of being, on the 
human scene instead of the eternal, is so pronounced that a minister is apt 
to feel himself an alien; but among the work of these same moderns there 
are cutting sentences and steel-hot words. The preacher is warned not to 


#Van Doren, M., ed., The Selected Letters of William Cowper. Farrar, Straus & Young. 
5 Ruggles, Eleanor, Gerald Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet; review in Time, Aug. 14, 1944. 
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be a “drooler of words,” he is told that “dead absolutes force themselves 
on life.”* A poet says that he is “subversive to the circle,” * and a preacher 
should be too. He should love the leaping lines of new thought even if 
they come from a fountain of darkness, and even if created by members of 
the “cult of dissonance.” As in painting, there is an eternal struggle be- 
tween La Grazia and La Forza, between balance and strife, so also in poetry, 
so also in religion. Heraclitus may say that “a dry soul is wisest and best,” 
but a preacher needs to take his thought out into life to temper it. The 
fallacy of the abstraction is so easy that a minister’s bookshelf of moderns 
is needed to keep him alive to reality. 

Walt Whitman, egotistical young editor of Manhattan’s daily Aurora, 
said many things that have no final significance, but his influence on the 
moderns was tremendous. When his Leaves of Grass appeared, many 
clergymen condemned him. His sentimental verse about Lincoln is easy 
to use in a sermon, but his true poetry has a deeper significance and is more 
valuable if less usable. He says, “I am not the poet of goodness only, I do 
not decline to be the poet of wickedness also.” “My gait is no fault-finder’s 
or rejector’s gait. I moisten the roots of all that has grown. ... I am 
the poet of the body and I am the poet of the soul.” * It is said that Whit- 
man was the first poet to realize the interrelation of body and soul, the 
poetry in common experience. Great poets like Whitman are revolution- 
aries, and the church always holds back from its own revolutions. Sympathy 
is at the heart of poetry, and the romantic discovery of actual life is a funda- 
mental need of preaching. “The explorers of the heart are the true real- 
ists,” and shocking poetry often explores the heart. 

E. A. Robinson and A. E. Housman are bitter men. They feel the 
weight of a hostile environment on sensitive souls. They challenge the 
universe to better things, even in cynicism. Robinson’s “Man Against the 
Sky” has more despair than courage in it, but in such bitter medicine is 
cure for the world’s ills. It is hard to find a verse of Robinson’s or Hous- 
man’s to tack on the end of a sermon; but there are germs of many sermons 
to be found in the rereading of their bitter words. 

Strong poetry may lead to evil as well as to good. Stefan George is 
not as famous as Hitler or Nietzsche, but in the 1920’s he wrote, “I am 
sent with fire and steel, to harden you . . . what good are your gods who 
no longer help you?” ® He said that ten thousand must be struck by the 

® Dorner, A., Problems of Contemporary Art. Wittenborn Schultz, 1947. 
7 Wolf, Michael, “The Tired People.” The Grundtvig Review, Sept. 1951, p. 7. 


8 Whitman, W., Pocket Book of American Verse, ed. by L. Untermeyer, p. 168. 
® Viereck, P. S., article in Decision, Oct. 1941. 
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“holy insanity,” the “holy pestilence,” the “holy war.” Stefan George 
left Germany in disgust at the Nazi regime; but his words express the 
drive in the German people that made Hitler possible. He personally 
was not consistent with the words that his country made terribly consistent. 
Peter Viereck says of him, “His poems fairly writhe with their author’s 
ageressive will.”’® Stefan George is an illustration that poetry can be 
power instead of decoration—even the wrong power. 

Many in America scoff at poetry because they associate it with mere 
decoration and abstract culture. Russell Davenport says, “We have no 
empire of the mind as yet. . . . We are the builders of dynamic things.” ™ 
The pioneer heritage is still dominant. We have yet to learn that action 
really begins in the soul. Of course, culture for the sake of culture is silly 
and effeminate. True art is primarily a form of understanding. Even in 
the church we have come to trust noisy programs instead of the silent power 
of ideas. We have poetry-using ministers, instead of Poetry using prophets. 

Much can be written in verse that is taboo in fiction. When Thomas 
Hardy wrote his novel, Jude the Obscure, he drew a torrent of abuse, and 
therefore turned more to poetry, which would be read only by the more 
discriminating. His great human sympathies are perhaps expressed in 
rather limping rhythms, but Edmund Blunden’s biography says that 
Hardy’s verses are gaining a wider hearing in these later years. Hardy at 
least escaped the barbs of popular indignation. Perhaps poetry is the best 
place for challenge. There it does not disturb the mob too soon. By its 
penetration, the best poetry challenges a minister to think beyond his 
platitudes. He may not preach as he reads, but he must preach toward 
the new. 

When Edgar Lee Masters was found poor and old and sick in a 
rooming house, and given financial aid, he said, “Hard way to make a 
living, this writing!” The vibrant challenge and sad philosophy of his 
Spoon River Anthology is said to have helped turn the current of poetry. 
He has sparked the thought for many a sermon. His people are real, not 
pious dummies in rhyme, and his book will live on. Such men seldom win 
contemporary acclaim, or money. 

Ministers will do well to find their poetry somewhere else than in the 
lady slicks or in the religious magazines. It took me a long time to learn 
that editors of church magazines want poetry for filling, nice happy little 
verses that please the editor’s secretary rather than himself. The poetry 


10 Ibid. 
11 From My Country, by Russeli Davenport. Simon and Schuster, Publishers. Used by permission. 
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that wins money and a place on smooth paper is often merely a printer’s 
decoration, planned for hasty reading. 

British poets of a few generations ago are not the best guide for an 
atomic age. Anthologies are apt to be either rubber stamps of the past, or 
commercial collections of gullible poets who will pay for the printing of 
trash. The best anthology is a personal scrapbook or file. The next best 
source is a collection of the books of a few men who happen to speak in 
tune with a minister’s own dream. These new poets are best found in the 
little magazines that rise and fall, and are occasionally listed in writers’ 
magazines. Successful poets are seldom spiritually successful. 

If art were only decoration, a minister might scorn it as something 
for the tatters and embroiderers; but art is the stuff of life, and good poetry 
is the most concentrated of all the arts, therefore there is more life in it. 
We are told that poetry always had a “startling effect” on Schubert. 
Reading verse “was enough to liberate the music within him.” So it is 
with a minister. True poetry liberates the music of faith in his heart. 

A minister’s poetry shelf should not be a dusty place. Reading a 
book of poetry once is of little value. It should be read many times if it 
is to be read at all, and those lines that are learned are the lines that become 
a part of us. At one end of the shelf may be a few collections of the tried 
and acceptable bits for sermon padding in an emergency. Even these are 
better if read selectively and marked. But the rest of the shelf is for the 
minister himself, that he may be used by poetry. 

Mark Twain was far from being a preacher, but he is a good illustra- 
tion of growth in poetic appreciation. He began with reading doggerel 
verse and ended up by giving effective readings of Browning, with inter- 
pretive underlinings and careful word study. If Mark Twain could progress 
from doggerel to Browning a minister can progress from Rotary verse to 
poetry of modern significance. 

The “eye reader” is a barbarian invader seeking plunder. He races 
over a page to steal his thoughts and carry them away. With so many 
books in the world, we must read that way; but the best poetry needs to 
be read aloud, even today. I skim many poetry journals to find a few 
precious lines, but the selected volumes on my poetry shelf are for lip 
reading and slow delight. Such books grow more precious with the years. 

Poetry suggests and opens a door for a quick glimpse. It demands 
that the person looking be quick and understanding. The poem grows 
richer with the growth of the reader. It takes a superior person to under- 


12 Porter, E., The Study of Music. Philosophical Library, 1951, p. 160. 
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stand a superior poem, and we are not born superior. We struggle toward 
it all our lives. We are on a long journey and we can only carry a few 
verses in the small knapsack of memory, but these verses will nourish our 
souls on the mountains of discovery. We make a wild effort toward high 
freedom and pure beauty. We climb, we do not rest. Poetry is not a 
pleasant caress of platitudinous comfort, it is a challenge to ragged heights. 
It does not escape life, it seeks life. The poems we have read and forgotten 
are a part of us, as forgotten food is a part of the body, but the selected 
and cherished lines are most important. We should cherish brighter lines 
as we grow older. 

Baudelaire, alien as his philosophy may be, gives us a true suggestion 
of poetry. He says, 


Dormant as chrysalids, a thousand thoughts that lie 

in the thick shadows, pulsating imperceptibly, 

now stir, now struggle forth; now their cramped wings unfold, 
tinted with azure, lustered with rose, sheeted with gold.” 


Poetry has been defined by Lucia Trent as “wisdom condensed in a 
mood of wonder.” It is “a deliberate prism of words,” “the breath and 
spirit of all knowledge,” “the articulate awareness of the world.” It is 
this, as well as all that other definitions have said, and much more. As 
we cannot paraphrase or really translate a poem, so we cannot define it, 
but in some way strong poetry enables us to “let loose the splendor” within 
us. Poetry may be a defiance of evil or a “singing solemnity.” There may be 
a poetry of despair and a poetry of hope. A minister should read both kinds. 

Henry Schliemann, excavator for buried culture and buried treasure, 
is said to have memorized the whole of Jvanhoe when he was nineteen and 
was able to repeat it entirely in his later years. He had found a buried 
treasure in poetry, although that choice was not too philosophical! There 
is a buried treasure chest for the minister who will cherish his poetry, 
memorize and reread. There is value in nature poetry to give us the surface 
of life, but there is a deeper value of imaginative penetration into the 
landscape of the mind. There is the harvest of sight and also the harvest 
of insight. There is poetry to “make thought visible,” and poetry to pic- 
ture the invisible. The minister’s poetry shelf is not a reference shelf, it 
is an exploration into life, into the depths of life. 

18 Lines from “The Perfume Flask” by Charles Baudelaire, translated from the French by Edna 
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Facts and Faith 


PAUL M. PATTERSON 


I 


Maar IS MAN and his relationship to nature? What is his 
destiny? These are questions which have intrigued mankind from ancient 
time. There are, in general, two answers; and while these are old ones, 
their essential concepts are still considered valid by large numbers of people. 

One explanation to this riddle was first clearly stated more than three 
centuries before Christ, by Democritus in Greece, and later forcefully 
elucidated by the early Roman, Lucretius. These men believed that the 
answers to our questions could be found in the natural processes themselves. 
They excluded the supernatural and were convinced that nature was suffi- 
cient cause for all known phenomena. Today we would call this the 
materialistic or naturalistic approach. In its essential concept, it is still 
accepted by many people. 

The second answer to the enigma of nature and life was best expressed 
by Aristotle. He denied that chance or random events explained nature as 
we know it, and emphasized that the bewildering array of adaptations which 
we see are not the fortuitous concatenation of parts accidentally produced, 
but were organized and implemented by a Master Designer who made the 
natural laws and organisms with a purpose in mind. Aristotle’s approach 
is what we call the teleological one; that is, nature is purposeful, not, as 
Lucretius emphasized, accidental. These two viewpoints are deeply in- 
grained in man’s thinking, for today they still persist, with, of course, every 
permutation of variation between the opposed viewpoints. 

In contrast to all previous periods, we can refer to our time as the 
scientific age. As to what science has accomplished, this claim need not 
be labored; but from the standpoint that most people are scientists, and 
practice the scientific method, it is far from true. I do not know how many 
research scientists there are in the world, but I do know that they constitute 
a very small minority of the world’s population. Most people are not 
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scientists, nor have they been successfully indoctrinated scientifically, nor 
do they consciously or consistently practice the scientific method, not even 
all of the scientists themselves. In spite of this, we may call this the scien- 
tific age because of the impact of scientific ideas and their technological 
applications to our way of thinking and living. Such progress has revolu- 
tionized our lives in transportation, communications, agriculture, home 
appliances, factory machinery, war, entertainment, and in many other ways. 
If this be the scientific age and science has been successful beyond all our 
anticipation in the last hundred years, surely, then, it must have found 
the touchstone to reality; it must have the true keys to wisdom, power, and 
infallibility! Surely it has an unequivocal and demonstrable answer to the 
question, What is man and what is his destiny? 

What kinds of questions can science answer? It will help us to under- 
stand the scope of science if we first examine briefly the assumptions it 
makes. It may seem strange that science is based upon assumptions, but, 
of course, all knowledge is. By assumptions, I mean axiomatic statements 
that seem to need no proof, that seem to be manifestly true, and thus, per- 
haps, are impossible of objective definitive demonstration. We will examine 
these fundamental ideas to comprehend the range of science and appreciate 
the limits of its authority. Scientists arrive at their field of interest chiefly 
through curiosity, and proceed as though certain concepts are obviously 
true without much attention to their analyses. Some of the major assump- 
tions implicit in the scientific approach are as follows: 

1. First, the scientist believes that the external world is a real one; 
that no matter how imperfect our sense perceptions may actually be, no 
matter how hazy our ideas of natural phenomena are, such as gravity, light, 
life, electricity, magnetism, and other phenomena, our mental concepts 
result from objective reality in nature and are not mere figments of the 
imagination as some philosophers have asserted. Few of us would take 
logical exception to this assumption; perhaps some of us would not even 
consider it an assumption. 

2. A second assumption claims that nature is not only real, but it is 
rational; not that it itself thinks, but that it is put together in such a way 
that it can be explained in large part on a rational basis, at least in the areas 
where we have come to know it. Here, again, I believe I meet no objections; 
the statement seems more than obvious, for how could we predict an eclipse 
of the moon, or spring in the vicinity of April? By rational, we mean, of 
course, that natural phenomena obey rules if we but find them; follow 
sequences, as tides do, and are predictable, as the mating of robins. What 
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is the alternative to this concept? 
would be discernible. 

3. In the third place, we could hardly attribute rationality to the 
universe unless we admitted that we, ourselves, were rational beings, and 
in addition, that our rational powers are reliable. This may again seem 
axiomatic, but how often is our reason in error! How tortuous is its way! 
The history and conflicts of philosophical thought demonstrate that we 
should be very conservative in our estimation of our own intellectual 
prowess. Yet, reasoning under scientifically controlled conditions has led 
to great insights into nature, and has been utilized to advance our knowl- 
edge to a remarkable degree. 

4. Asa result of the belief that nature is real, is rationally constructed, 
and that man is capable of its interpretation, we assume, in the fourth place, 
that the laws we see operating today have been effective in the past; it is 
a belief in the uniformity and continuance of natural law. The whole science 
of structural geology is based upon this concept; the fossil record of life 
for hundreds of millions of years is interpreted in the light of natural laws 
only recently discovered. This assumption is the cornerstone of astronomy. 
For instance, the composition, temperature, density, and size of a star many 
billions of miles distant may be stated within relatively narrow limits with 
considerable confidence, as the result in part of techniques developed with 
known materials made luminescent and studied at close range. 

5. Going a bit further, the scientist asserts, in the fifth place, that all 
natural phenomena can be explained in terms of natural law. He believes 
that there is demonstrable causality when all facts are known. At the hori- 
zon of knowledge, many difficulties are encountered which are often 
gradually resolved with the acquisition of more factual data. One of these 
apparently results from the inability of physicists to calculate both the 
position and the velocity of an electron at one and the same time. Heisen- 
berg designated this difficulty by the intriguing term “the principle of 
indeterminacy,” which has interested philosophers considerably. While 
I am in no position to solve this problem, there are other situations better 
understoed, where individual action is unpredictable, but the mean of the 
mass action, as it averages out, is entirely predictable. For instance, the 
behavior of individual electrons is entirely unpredictable, but their average 
or mean behavior is highly predictable as is the degree of ionization of a 
salt solution. Or, in the instance of radioactive isotopes of elements, the 
time of rupture of the individual unstable atomic nucleus is unpredictable, 
but the “half life” of such activity, that is, the time elapsing before a half 
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of the atoms have undergone spontaneous fission, is quite accurately ascer- 
tained. Thus, even though elementary particles in nature do not seem to 
be regulated in any individually determinable manner, their mass action 
is regular and stable. 

6. In the sixth place, the scientist assumes that apparent exceptions to 
natural laws are not unique in the sense that they are real exceptions, but 
are aspects of stable, continuing laws which, as yet, are not completely 
understood. Hence his skepticism concerning the validity of claims for 
magic or miracles. 

7. For the seventh assumption, the scientist joins the philosopher in 
the principle known to philosophers as “Occam’s razor.” This states that 
where two or more hypotheses may logically explain a problem, the simpler 
theory is probably the one nearer the truth. In science, this conviction stems 
from the fact that in many past instances complex and apparently unrelated 
problems have been demonstrated to be differential expressions of a single 
integrated process. Thus, in scientific thought, the simpler theory will be 
tentatively entertained until contrary evidence necessitates an alteration. 

8. The last assumption I might call to your attention is the one the 
scientist makes concerning individual fallibility: the findings of one man 
or a team of researchers may be inaccurate and consequently must be verified, 
or at least be obviously capable of verification by other men competent in 
the field, before such conclusions are generally accepted as valid. 

These are important assumptions. It is pertinent to realize that 
scientific results are true only in so far as these assumptions are sound. 
It is also important to recall that the scientist deals only with objective 
data and that his assumptions apply strictly to them. He makes none along 
any other lines and, as a scientist, is not even concerned with what may 
be: true and valid but undemonstrable in the scientific sense. Scientists 
are concerned with the measurable, weighable, countable, or otherwise sen- 
sorily experienced data. I shall call your attention later to the fact that 
when Christianity is viewed objectively, it makes many of these same as- 
sumptions, though it has a unique one of its own. 


II 


I have given you an idea of the scientific attitude. What does science 
do? Essentially, science describes phenomena, it shows the similarity of 
pattern in a variety of apparently unrelated events, which it attempts to 
explain without regard to ultimate meanings. For example, why do the 
leaves of an elm tree fall off in the autumn? Is it because an unfavorable 
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season is approaching? ‘True, but if this is the only explanation, then we 
attribute a high degree of intellectuality, do we not, to the tree? Actually, 
for certain investigated plants, we find that a healthy leaf produces a 
hormone which influences the cells at the base of the leaf in such a manner 
that they continue their usual behavior. But when fall comes and the leaf 
becomes physiologically sluggish, the production of this hormone tapers 
off, and this results in the release of a series of latent potentialities in a 
plate of basal cells, one of which is the production of substances which 
dissolve the materials that bind cell to cell, so that the leaf falls off by its 
own weight. 

While this explanation, and it is a very incomplete one, indicates why 
the leaf falls, it does so only in terms of immediate causes. Some day, the 
physiologist may be able to tell why these basal cells have this reactive 
property to this hormone, while other cells are indifferent to its absence. 
But this will be the second in the series of immediate causes of leaf fall. 
Science tries to give the proximal reasons for an event, the ones objectively 
determinable, not the ultimate or teleological cause. 

What sort of philosophy is logically derivable from scientific findings? 
If one’s mind is closed to evidences other than those naturalistically demon- 
strable, such as science deals with, if one thinks that the objective consti- 
tutes the only true reality, then the philosophy derived is logically 
materialistic or deterministic. A number of thinkers, scientists, and phi- 
losophers alike, have followed this logic and deny the existence of anything 
undemonstrable to the senses, as Lucretius did. In an article published by 
Archie J. Bahn in the 1944 Scientific Monthly (58:377), entitled “Teleo- 
logical Arguments,” the materialistic arguments against the teleological ones 
are well summarized. I am keenly aware that for each argument presented 
below there are considered and potent contrary opinions. 

Nevertheless, from my point of view, though I deny extravagant 
teleological claims as justly unfounded, the materialistic arguments seem 
to leave more questions ineffectually answered than do those in the opposite 
camp. For the materialist there is logically nothing beyond this physical 
life, there is no final meaning to man or nature, it is all a happen-chance; 
man is born to an impersonal world, lives a meaningless physical life, and 
dies with at most the contribution that his body will fertilize the soil. He 
denies the reality of the spiritual sphere, claiming it to be perhaps a com- 
forting but an illusory phenomenon temporarily existing in man’s imagina- 
tion as a result of wishful thinking or misinformation. 

The methodology of science, including its assumptions, is well adapted 
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to the work it has to perform. It seems to me that science by the omission 
of certain areas of thought does not necessarily negate them, but simply 
cannot use them, any more than a seamstress can sew Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
into her pattern. Science illuminates but one facet in one’s total philosophy. 

Other scientists and philosophers cannot conceive of nature and in 
particular life, with its integration into complex forms through evolution, 
simply as the result of chance interactions of such natural forces as tempera- 
ture, gravity, light, and moisture reacting on chemical elements, compounds, 
and genes. They think that natural forces in themselves are not sufficient 
to account for these multifarious manifestations. Biology is replete with 
examples of behavior and adaptations classified by such terms as mutations 
and natural selection, where fundamental explanations seem remote indeed. 

Instinctive behavior that portrays intelligent design has induced some 
thinkers away from a materialistic approach to biology. They feel that there 
must be an unanalyzed directive principle in living organisms to account for 
this type of behavior and evolutionary drive in general. Perhaps it was 
such phenomena that disturbed Bergson and Driesch. The latter postulated 
a directive “entelechy” which influenced many thinkers at the turn of the 
century. Even the unpredictability of Lloyd Morgan’s “emergence” in 
evolution seems to some to require for its explanation something more than 
naturalism. Such a conception would be in essential agreement with the 
Psalmist who wrote, “I am fearfully and wonderfully made; marvelous 
are thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well.” 

Many scientists such as Haldane or, recently, Edmund Sinnot in his 
little book, Cell and Psyche, explain the phenomena of life in terms of its 
organization. The organism is treated as a unit or whole, rather than 
atomistically. Thus life behaves in a particular manner, as does a watch, 
because it is so constructed. Man has spiritual yearnings because it is con- 
sistent with his organization. This, of course, is not an explanation, but an 
observation or a description. It would seem to follow that all of man’s 
loves, yearnings, hopes, faith, are ephemeral mental phenomena, and they 
are good as they make life more pleasant and effective. It is natural, there- 
fore, that humanism is the logical religion derivable from science with its 
emphasis on social adjustment and personal satisfactions; that is, man is 
his own ultimate goal. Ul 


In studying nature, scientists have been prone to leave man himself 
out of the picture; but any explanation of nature must inevitably account 
for him. We know that he arose from lowly ancestors and that, as a product 
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of nature, he came into being by the very forces that we see operative else- 
where in nature. Man’s body can be accounted for, if that is at all possible, 
by the very same principles that explain those of other animals. But how 
does one account for that which is uniquely human, for it also arose from 
nature? The remarkable thing about man is not his body, as amazing as 
that is, but his spirit and conscience. 

From whence comes his reason, his sense of fitness, and his compelling 
sense of obligation—this sense of duty which often forces him to go against 
his desires, in fact, even contrary to his nature? Man is capable of the 
highest order of purposive behavior over and beyond physical drives; 
capable of intelligent purpose over and above instinct and actions invited 
by environment. Indeed, many times, “I ought” is far stronger than 
natural drives such as hunger, sex, or other appetite. Man has a sense of 
right and wrong; and moral judgments are made and generally agreed 
upon by all sorts of people under very diverse conditions of life. Does 
this imply a moral or ethical reality in any objective sense? Man not only 
acts, but is capable of judging his own and others’ acts. The fact that moral 
judgments are made with general basic agreement indicates not only the 
similarity of human nature, whatever that may be, but, perhaps, a real 
objective moral order. Moral judgments differ from customs since they 
are common to different cultures and centuries. 

Moral order seems quite distinct from natural order because it is often 
in conflict with the naturalistic; witness medicine, philanthropy, and other 
fine social enterprises. Sociological researches point to wide differences 
in popular judgments, as in sexual practices in different tribes of primitive 
peoples, but most of these differences are essentially trivial. The old 
saying that “nothing is bad but thinking makes it so” does not hold, because 
there is a basic conformity among people on fundamental questions, which 
increases in uniformity as civilization advances. The urge “I ought” is not 
what one would anticipate in nature. Moral sense could hardly be the 
outcome of nature, since it is purposive, and goes counter to natural impulses 
much of the time. 

It is beyond credibility that conscience, moral sense, and purposive 
behavior, which is inherent in everyone, should be a fortuitous develop- 
ment, or a result of natural selection. Since man is a part of nature, and 
since intelligence, love, and above all, purposive behavior are exemplified 
in man, does this necessarily imply that these qualities lie in atoms and their 
organization? Does nature alone produce these features we have been 


observing, or is there not required a Designer who exhibits these same 
4 
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qualities, such as love, justice, and purposiveness? This argument, of course, 
is not a positive proof, but strongly predisposes toward this conclusion. So 
much for our discussion of the moral evidence of God. 


IV 


After we spoke of the assumptions of science, we pointed out that 
Christianity makes many of the same assumptions. All Christians would 
not be sympathetic with one of those which science makes, that all natural 
phenomena may be explained in terms of natural law, but would grant this 
as expedient to scientific work. Some Christians might oppose the scien- 
tist’s idea that the apparent exceptions to natural law are not unique, while 
others might think Christianity would accept this. I believe all of the others 
would be acceptable. However, Christianity makes one assumption that 
science is not in a position to accept. It is that man has not by his rational 
powers clearly defined the will and nature of God, but this gradually has 
been revealed to him. This, then, is the Christian assumption, that of 
revelation. 

Many Christians feel that Christianity is not based upon assumptions 
but upon revealed truth that is attested by an intuitive grasp which seems 
more real than that evidenced by mundane objective data. This grasp, 
or insight, or intuition, needs no objective affirmation. The noted English 
biblical scholar, C. H. Dodd, explains in his book entitled The Authority 
of the Bible, how the spiritual insights of the writers of the Scriptures are 
authoritative, because men and women in every generation intuitively 
recognize these truths as sound, inspiring, and abiding. Such illuminating 
and inspiring flashes of genius as are found in Isaiah or the Psalms, for 
instance, carry the stamp of authority. St. Paul writes “I know whom I 
have believed . . .” Again, St. John quotes Jesus as saying, “If any man 
will do his will, he shall now of the doctrine whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” 

William Temple stated in his Gifford Lectures, “The heart of Reli- 
gion is not an opinion about God, such as Philosophy might reach as the 
conclusion of its argument; it is a personal relationship with God.” ’ The 
Christian believes that through the revelation or insight of Jesus man can 
more fully comprehend and experience God. 

To those skeptical of faith, the ideas submitted by Jesus appear vision- 
ary. St. Paul wrote to the Christians in Corinth, “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him” 


1 Temple, William, Nature, Man and God. London: Macmillan & Co. Second reprinting, 1940, p. 54- 
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(I Cor. 2:14). It takes humility and spiritual insight to understand, act 
upon, and profit by the principles Jesus outlines. 

Faith stems from a religious experience. Now, just what is religious 
experience? Elton Trueblood has written a splendid work on the philosophy 
of religion. Here he reminds us that “the heart of religion . . . is not 
an information about God, but experience of God.”* He goes on to define 
religious experience as “. . . a calm assurance of the reality of a relation- 
ship which gives meaning to existence.” * There are various evidences for 
its reality set forth by Trueblood and other religious philosophers. Two 
of these are especially convincing. In the first place, we have to consider, 
over the centuries, the quality of the reporters on this subject. They are, 
in significant instances, careful to avoid wishful thinking, hoaxes, and the 
anthropomorphisms of uncritical minds. The majority of these reporters 
are not given to ecstasies, visions, or raptures; these reporters are stable, 
sound, normal, and intelligent people. They report uniformly, on the 
existence and reality of religious experience. Further, it has been attested 
through the centuries by the thousands of inarticulate, normal, sane people, 
who are skeptical of misinformation and wishful thinking, who rarely express 
themselves on this subject, but who, by multitudes, fill pews in many lands. 

In the second place, and for me an even stronger evidence for the 
validity of religious experience, is the difference the belief makes in the 
lives of Christians. It gives unbelievable strength and courage to face 
any eventuality, even death, calmly. It changes the character and attitudes 
of people, their perspective, their desires, their way of life. It gives peace 
of mind, happiness, and hope. It drives out hate and littleness of spirit. 
It makes one considerate of and sympathetic to other people. It displaces 
fear with peace, hate with love, strife with patience. Beliefs in other areas 
do not make such transformations of character; they do not change people 
fundamentally. Surely there is a unique power in this faith. 

To sum up, I will quote from Abba Hillel Silver who, in his book, 
Religion in a Changing World, has contrasted science and religion in an 
epigrammatic manner: 


The method of science is observation; religion, contemplation. Science investi- 
gates, religion interprets; one seeks causes, the other, ends; science thinks in terms 
of history, religion in terms of teleology; one is a survey, the other is an outlook. 
. « « Science is the response to the need for knowledge and power, religion is the 


response to the need for hope and certitude. One is the outreaching for mastery, 
the other for perfection.* 


2 Trueblood, D. E., The Logic of Belief. Harper & Brothers, 2nd ed. 1942, p. 82. 
3 [bid., p. 198. 


4 Silver, A. H., Religion in a Changing World. Richard R. Smith, 1930, p. 34. 
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As he points out, there is no conflict between science and religion; their 
worlds are different. However, science has corrected some of the perspec- 
tives of nonreligious accretions which religion has absorbed. Copernicus 
straightened out religious concepts on astronomy, Galileo on physics, Lyell 
on geology, Darwin on the manner of creation, and DuBois, Osborn, and 
others on the origin of man; but in return, as Silver points out, “Religion 
has delivered science from the pitfalls of naturalism, materialistic monism, 
and moral nihilism.” ° 

Science is devoted to unraveling this marvelous universe about us from 
the infra-microscopic to the ultra-telescopic, but faith takes wings and soars 
aloft. Christianity is not something one defines; it is something one lives, 
one feels, one knows. It joins the humility of the Psalmist who wrote, 
“Send out thy light and thy truth: let them lead me,” and his serenity and 
confidence when he sang: 


O Lord, thou art a dwelling-place; 

Thou hast been ours throughout the ages; 

Before the mountains were born, 

Or ever thou hadst brought forth the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting thou art, O God.® 


5 Tbid., p. 36. 
® Psalm go:1-2, in The Complete Bible, an American Translation. University of Chicago Press, 1939. 





Conversion: Its Nature and Necessity 


JOHN PITTS 


I 


‘Tue SPECTACULAR EFFECTS and impressive results at- 
tending Billy Graham’s impassioned and dramatic preaching is once more 
bringing into the focus of Christian thinking the problem of Conversion, 
its nature and necessity. The dynamic evangelist describes his campaign 
as “The Hour of Decision”; and in every meeting, and as the outcome 
of every sermon, he longs for and looks for and manages to get many 
“decisions for Christ.” His professed aim is to bring America “Back to 
God” (a very praiseworthy ambition); he even hopes and prays that the 
movement may become world-wide in scope and consequences. 

No doubt, high-pressure salesmanship, aided and abetted by all the 
techniques of the modern science of advertising, has much to do in bring- 
ing people to hear and see the preacher (as witness the vast crowd which 
gathered on the steps of the Capitol in our nation’s capital), but the “great 
hunger” in the heart of so many men in these days of tension and testing 
must also play an important part in getting such large congregations to- 
gether. And such deep spiritual longing must also have something to do 
in the matter of securing so many “decisions for Christ.” Years ago, 
Henry Drummond saw many people “converted” through the preaching 
of D. L. Moody and described the phenomena as “the contemporary activ- 
ities of the Holy Ghost.” Billy Graham would not be averse to using 
the same language in conection with his own campaign. He regards him- 
self as having been called of God to bring this nation to its knees, and 
regards the spectacular success which has come to him as the undeniable 
sign of the Divine approval upon his work. 

Some of us are somewhat concerned because Billy Graham’s theology 
is so antiquated and crude, even though his methods do not have too much 
in common with the “corybantic Christianity,” as it has been called, of 
his noted predecessor in the field of mass evangelism, Billy Sunday. But 
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we also recognize that there is a genuine moral sincerity and spiritual 
passion in the evangelist’s crusade to bring our people “Back to God”; 
and, taking our cue from the greatest of all Christian apostles, we exclaim, 
“Nevertheless, Christ is proclaimed, and in that we rejoice.” Yet, despite 
our sympathy with Billy Graham’s grand intentions, and even admiration 
for his ability, we are haunted by bothersome questions. The evangelist 
gets results—the one sure criterion of success in our ultra-pragmatic so- 
ciety. Why cannot we, after our measure, get like results when we preach 
the Good News of God in Christ? Indeed, do we really desire such 
results? That is, in so far as they are spiritually significant and not merely 
because they may build the numerical and financial strength of the organ- 
ization over which we, as ministers, preside? 

From the standpoint of what goes by the name of “modern theology,” 
Billy Graham is hopelessly out of date (at least, that is what many among 
us think). Do the allegedly outmoded doctrines that he believes and 
teaches—verbal inspiration, substitutionary atonement, everlasting punish- 
ment, and the like—have overmuch to do with persuading his hearers to 
“accept Christ”? And if so, does that mean that a large number of Amer- 
icans, otherwise passably well educated, are theologically illiterate as well 
as spiritually immature? His converts are counted by the thousands. In 
response to Graham’s impassioned appeals and lurid warnings people put 
up their hands to indicate that they wish to be “saved,” and then—-so it 
seems—“ "tis done, the great transaction’s done.” Does the experience 
have any real meaning for these people? Does it give to them anything 
of permanent value? Does it inject into the life-stream of the individual 
any factor of enduring spiritual worth? 

There is a story on record about the great English preacher, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. A young minister, trained in Spurgeon’s own School 
of the Prophets, came to see the great preacher in much distress of mind. 
“T haven’t had a conversion, as the result of my ministry, for months,” he 
wailed. “But surely,” remarked Spurgeon, “you don’t expect conversions 
every time you preach.” “Well, no,” answered the young man hesitat- 
ingly. “Then that is why you don’t get them,” was the older man’s swift 
reply. 

It is doubtful if Spurgeon’s answer was adequate, but it had point. 
Is it only a lack of expectation—the lack of faith and hope, if you like— 
that robs us of “decisions for Christ”? Some years ago, just before going. 
into the pulpit, a minister said to his elders who had gathered together for 
prayer, “Are you expecting anything to happen in the service this morn- 
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ing?” The elders looked at him in surprise, and one of them replied: 
“Well, no! There will be a good congregation, and we shall have a good 
sermon as usual, but we don’t expect anything extraordinary to take place.” 
“But supposing,” continued the preacher, “Gipsy Smith were conducting 
the service, what then?” “Ah,” replied the elder, “that’s different! Then 
we would expect things to happen.” “Then why don’t you give your 
own minister the same chance you would give Gipsy Smith?” was the 
rejoinder. Is that all there is to it? Is it simply a matter of expectation 


on the part of the preacher and his office-bearers? Are there not other 
relevant considerations? I 


Writing half a century ago, George Albert Coe, in his stimulating 
book The Religion of a Mature Mind, had a chapter entitled “Are Con- 
versions Going Out of Date?” And his answer was “No, conversions are 
not going out of date. But methods are being revised, and points of view 
are being brought nearer to that of the Master.” (Alas! the second sen- 
tence in that quotation is far from universally true.) Then follows, in 
the next chapter, a penetrating discussion of the idea of “Salvation by Edu- 
cation,” revealing the influence of that pioneer thinker, Horace Bushnell. 
And in a book published on the other side of the Atlantic ten years after 
Coe’s volume, viz. George Steven’s “Cunningham Lectures,” The Psy- 
chology of the Christian Soul, the same idea is worked out. “Christianity 
is a divine process of education” and (as the Puritan Richard Baxter dis- 
covered long ago) “education is as properly a means of grace as preaching.” 

Such doctrine—although now widely accepted in Christian circles that 
are not ultra-fundamentalist—would undoubtedly prove unacceptable to 
Billy Graham. He seems to believe only in one type of conversion, the 
crisis-and-cataclysmic type. These are the conversions he aims at; he 
expects them every time he preaches, and he gets them. In this respect 
he is the lineal descendant of the great evangelists of the past—Gipsy 
Smith, Billy Sunday, Wilbur Chapman, R. A. Torrey, and (greatest and 
sanest of them all) Dwight L. Moody. Yet although we honor these 
men as mighty “heralds of God,” their teaching and techniques raise ques- 
tions that we cannot sidetrack. What exactly is conversion? How does 
it come about? What is its psychology? What is its theology? (a harder 
question). Must every man be converted in order to enter the Kingdom 
of God? Can a man be a genuine Christian without passing through a 
conversion crisis? Are all the conversions which take place in Billy 
Graham’s high-powered, emotionally charged meetings valid conversions? 
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Are they all necessary, and are they at all necessary? Do they really help 
to establish Christ’s reign in the life of man as well as in the lives of men? 

There was a time in the history of the Protestant Church—and it 
lasted a long time—when practically every preacher looked for conversions 
as the result of his labors in the pulpit; and if such conversions were not 
forthcoming he keenly felt that his work was a failure, even that he had 
missed his calling altogether. While much preaching was done for the 
purpose of edifying the saints, and even of coddling them, much more 
of it was done in order to snatch the “unconverted” as “brands plucked 
from the burning!” In those days “conversion” was the vogue throughout 
the Protestant Church; indeed, many people regarded it as the sole type 
of valid religious experience, as the one and only article of faith. 

In our day the notion of conversion has become somewhat vague, 
even in the minds of those who put up their hands at revival meetings 
and are afterwards registered as converts. And where a good many mod- 
ern Christians are concerned, ministers and laymen alike, both the term 
“conversion” and the thing it stands for have almost completely vanished 
from their vocabulary and experience. We may go even further and 
affirm that to the more thoughtful amongst our church members many 


of the techniques by which “conversions” are induced by some revivalists, 
and the outcome of the conversion-crisis in the life of the individual and 
the community, have become quite distasteful. Primitive emotional traits 
frequently rush to the front when individual souls are caught up in the 
mass movement of revival, and when the uprush has subsided (as it inevi- 
tably does sooner or later) the last state of the “convert” may be worse 


than the first. ll 

And yet there must be a place for true conversion—that is, for con- 
version properly understood and genuinely experienced—in the life of 
the individual and in the work of the church. It is true that the noun 
“conversion” occurs but once in the Bible, and that in connection with the 
mass and not the individual: “the conversion of the Gentiles” (Acts 15:3). 
But the thing itself is there, again and again. Indeed, there are so many 
conversions recorded in Holy Writ that it might almost be described as 
“the book of conversions”—an almost continuous account of the Divine 
Intrusion into human life and the moral and spiritual transformations thus 
brought about. 

“One great part of the history of the Bible is the history of calls,” 
says Dean Church; and even the most casual reader of the Scriptures can 
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see how true that remark is. These calls were addressed both to the com- 
munity and to the individual; though from the standpoint of the response 
made, it is the call to the individual that makes the deepest impression 
upon our minds. For it is the awakening of the individual soul to the 
claims of God, whether that awakening be sudden or gradual, cataclysmic 
or gentle, revolutionary or evolutionary, that is pivotal in the history of 
religion. As Bishop Mandell Creighton used to say, “Religion is continu- 
ally decaying in the hands of the multitude; it has to be revived in the 
hearts of individuals.” And so, altering just one word in Dean Church’s 
statement (quoted above) we may say, “One great part of the history of 
the Bible is the history of conversions.” We may even go so far as to 
assert, with James Strachan, “The Bible is the drama of the conversion 
of the world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man to God.” * 

The fact of individual conversion plays a tremendous part in this 
stupendous drama of redemption, as both the Old and New Testaments 
clearly show. Abraham was converted when, amidst the ancestral 
heathenism of the Euphrates valley, he gave ready response to the Inward 
Voice which said, “Get thee out of thy father’s house to a land that I will 
shew thee.” Jacob was converted at Peniel when, as the day broke, there 
wrestled with him a mysterious Angelic Figure, his thigh was dislocated, and 
he gained a new vision of God and a new appreciation of himself. Moses 
was converted when, in the Arabian desert, he saw the bush that burned 
with fire but was not consumed, and accepted the Divine commission to 
be the deliverer of the captive people of God. The young courtier 
Isaiah was converted when, in an hour of national disaster, he entered into 
the House of God and in a resplendent vision he saw “the Lord high and 
lifted up” with his glorious train filling the temple. Jeremiah was con- 
verted when, as adolescence was ripening into young manhood, there came 
to him the overwhelming conviction that even before his birth God had 
called him to the prophetic office. 

Some Galilean fishermen, a Galilean tax-collector, a Galilean revo- 
lutionary, and others were converted when they looked into “the burning 
cataracts of Christ,” heard his marvelous voice “as the sound of many 
waters” saying “Follow me” and they arose and went after him. Mary 
Magdalene was converted when, filled with shame on account of her shabby 
life, she knelt at the feet of Jesus and heard the assuring and enabling 
word which delivered her soul from the tyranny of seven devils. Barna- 
bas was converted when, feeling a deep sympathy with God’s poor, he 


1 Strachan, J., “Conversion,” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IV. 
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sold his vast estates and brought the money and entrusted it to the Apostles 
to be used in God’s work. Saul of Tarsus was converted when, on the 
highway to Damascus, bent on destroying all those who were “people of 
the way,” he saw the Light and heard the Voice which delivered him from 
all his fears and prejudices and frustrations, and sent him on the great 
adventure. 

If conversion means, as it surely does, the soul’s awakening to a 
higher life and to the awareness of a higher world than the mundane 
world which men naturally inhabit, then all these instances are examples 
of conversion—some sudden, some gradual, but all vital; and they justify 
our saying that the Bible is a record of men and women who were granted 
spiritual illumination and spiritual transformation. Each one of them 
responded to a conversion-call to a devout and useful life in God’s King- 
dom. 

In the Old Testament “conversion” is frequently depicted as a pro- 
found and radical change, but it is in the New Testament that we are given 
the clearest understanding of its nature, both subjective (psychological) 
and objective (theological). It is spoken of as a new birth from above 
(John 3:3), as a transition from death to life (John 5:24), as a turning 
from the power of Satan unto God (Acts 26:18), as a death to sin anda 
resurrection to newness of life (Rom. 6:2-9), as a new creation (II Cor. 
5:17), as putting off an old man and putting on a new one (Col. 3:9f.), and 
as passing from abysmal darkness into wondrous light (I Pet. 2:9). 

Practically, it is a new life which turns all the forces of one’s being into a new 
channel. All the energies that formerly made a man a sinner are now employed to 
make him a saint. His carefulness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (II Cor. 7:11). The converting power is never the mere force of 
truth, or the beauty of holiness, but always the fascination of a Person. The whole 


life of the convert organizes itself anew around Christ living, dying, rising, and 
reigning; He is the power of God unto salvation (Rom. 1:16).? 


IV 


The term “conversion” means literally “to turn round,” and Chris- 
tian conversion is to turn our hearts and lives to God as he is revealed to 
us in Christ. As a Christian soldier once put it to an enquiring friend, “It 
is when the Captain of our salvation says, ‘Halt, right about turn, quick 
march,’ and we obey his command.” But there are many kinds of con- 
version. There are some conversions which are not specifically Christian. 
Indeed, in its widest sense conversion is a natural phenomenon to be ac- 


2 Strachan, J., op. cit. 
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counted for on psychological principles. Transformations of life and 
thought take place within the bounds of all religions, and even outside 
the realm of religion altogether. 

God has not left Himself without witness in any nation, and the same choice 
between good and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrifice, presents itself in some 
form or other to every human being. The spiritual ascent of man has been accom- 
plished by a long series of conversions, from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism.* 

Nor can we deny that the Divine Spirit is at work in all true spiritual 
transformations, however partial and imperfect many of them may be, 
or however far removed from the historic gospel. 

All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 

There are people who have been converted from religion, as well as 
those who have been converted to it—as witness Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Joseph McCabe, John G. Romanes, George Eliot, Harriet Martineau, 
Francis Newman, and many others. Sometimes we have conversion from 
one type of Christianity to another; earnest souls have turned from Prot- 
estantism to Catholicism, and vice versa. Every year thousands of Cath- 
olics pass into the Protestant Church as the result of a mixed marriage; 
similarly thousands of Protestants join the Catholic Church in a like situa- 
tion; but these are “conversions of convenience” rather than “conversions 
of conviction” and they are of small spiritual value. Many people in our 
day have turned from Christianity to Communism, which is for them an 
adequate substitute for religion. And some have turned from Commu- 
nism to Christianity, having discovered through bitter experience how 
spiritually barren and unsatisfying Marxist theory and practice really are. 
Some conversions are purely intellectual, others a sheer riot of emotion- 
alism, others just a social pattern. But in so far as they involve a “turning 
round,” even a partial redirection of life and thought, they must be 
classed as “conversions” in the widest sense of the term. 

These are not the conversions that are of prime interest to us who 
are the bearers of the Good News of God. The type of “turning round” 
that we should long and look for as the result of our preaching and teach- 
ing and service in the Kingdom of God is that spiritual transformation of 
a man’s life that takes place when the power and grace of Christ take hold 
upon him. Theologically, it is a change of status—a new standing before 


8 Ibid. 
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God. Psychologically, it leads to a change of character—the acquirement 
of patterns of behavior of which God can approve. And both the theology 
and the psychology of conversion are suggested in the Pauline affirmation: 
“If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creation; old things are passed 
away, and behold all things are become new” (II Cor. 5:17). That is 
the essence of Christian conversion, no matter what in a given instance the 
particular type may be. Vv 


Some conversions are sudden and dramatic, and are usually saturated 
with the theological tradition in which the person converted was brought 
up. St. Paul, St. Augustine, Martin Luther, John Newton, John Bunyan, 
Charles H. Spurgeon, and many others, provide us with spectacular ex- 
amples of Christian conversion; and by many they are regarded as the 
classics of Christian experience. 

But they are not necessarily typical. They do not set forth the form 
to which the soul’s awakening must of necessity conform in every instance. 
If they did, then we would have to confess that the majority of Christian 
people today (and perhaps all down through the centuries) have never 
been converted. That conclusion we cannot accept as true. There are 
gradual conversions, as well as sudden conversions (indeed, the sudden- 
ness of these sudden conversions is more apparent than real); and the 
gradual conversions are by far the more numerous. We may even go so 
far as to suggest that these latter are more significant, although, being less 
spectacular than sudden conversions, they may seem to have less apologetic 
value. Certainly they are no less genuine transformations of the spirit, 
even though a line of demarcation between the “old life” and the “new 
life” cannot be indicated. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “It is not 
where we stand, but the direction in which we move, that counts.” 

A young man who wanted to be a minister was asked by 2 member 
of an examining committee, “When did you begin to love the Lord?” 
“T don’t know,” he replied. “What! You want to become a minister of 
the gospel and yet you don’t know when you began to love the Lord?” 
“No,” answered the young man, “for I never knew a time when I didn’t 
love him.” Dare we deny the reality of such an awakening to the things 
of the spirit, even though the moment of the awakening was unknown? 
There are some conversions that are like a tornado, tearing down buildings 
and uprooting trees. There are others that are like the quiet opening of 
a rosebud to the caressing influence of sun and rain, wind and dew. God 
has often spoken to individuals in the voice of the earthquake and the fire 
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and the thunderstorm; but to many more has he whispered in “a still, 
small voice”—“a sound of gentle stillness.” 

Christian biography and the literature of conversion are replete with 
instances of spectacular and dramatic spiritual reorientations. Not all of 
these instances belong to the remote past or to the classic periods of Chris- 
tian history. There are plenty of cases which reveal the Eternal Christ 
at work in the modern scene. We remember some of the characters whose 
spiritual transformations are narrated in such entrancing books as Harold 
Begbie’s Broken Earthenware, Hugh Redwood’s God in the Slums, and 
Jerry McCauley’s Down in Water Street. The redemption experiences 
of these men and women who were spiritually “down-and-out” throw a 
great deal of light on conversion as a psychological problem and would 
serve as an excellent footnote to William James’ The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, or Edwin D. Starbuck’s The Psychology of Religion. But 
they show more clearly conversion as an evangelical miracle and assure 
us that Christ’s touch “has still its ancient power.” As such these stories 
confirm our conviction that the gospel is indeed “the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth” (Rom. 1:16), and they make thrilling 
reading. 

But let no believer think that his conversion is not genuine because 
he did not enter the Kingdom of God in such dramatic fashion as Saul of 
Tarsus or John Bunyan or “Old Born Drunk” or “The Copper Basher.” 
And let him not question the conversion of his children (brought up in 
a Christian home and in a Christian Sunday School) because it seems to 
be more of a natural evolution than a supernatural revolution. “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth; so is everyone that is born of the Spirit” (John 3:8). 
The important thing is the tremendous fact of the Divine Intrusion into 
a man’s life, of the soul’s awakening to God, and not the method or the 
type—whether the conversion-crisis was sudden or gradual, explosive or 
unobtrusive, dramatic or quiet, revolutionary or evolutionary. 

Yet, it must be recognized, many young people brought up in Chris- 
tian homes go through one or more emotional crises during the period 
of adoelscence and these emotional crises have usually been subsumed 
under the heading of “conversion.” This is particularly true of those who 
are reared in the kind of religious atmosphere where this type of decision 
is encouraged and expected. Nor must this type of experience be discounted 
because it is theologically determined. Adolescence, from thirteen to 
twenty, is the period of transition from childhood to maturity. It is the 
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time when the body reaches its full stature, and the spiritual nature passes 
through the travail, so to speak, of birth and infancy. Far-reaching phys- 
ical and psychical changes take place in the teenager. Adolescence is a 
time of ferment—intellectual, moral, emotional—in which body, mind, 
and soul awake to an awareness of a larger and more demanding environ- 
ment. The intellect passes from the stage of credulity to the stage of 
criticism. The will rises in its strength to make its protest against external 
authority. The moral consciousness becomes more acute, taking upon itself 
a marked idealistic complexion. 

It is quite natural, therefore, and by no means surprising, that the 
adolescent is confronted with not a few “hours of decision,” which are 
more frequent in the earlier years than in the later. Andi it is quite likely 
that even in those young people who give no overt sign of passing through 
the conversion-crises natural to this stage of their life, many a religious 
decision is registered beneath a placid exterior. In any case, it is a mistake 
to regard adolescent conversion as the norm of Christian experience, just 
as it is an error to elevate the dramatic and spectacular type of conversion 
(so often found in adults who have wandered far away from God) into 
the standard to which all must conform in order to be “saved.” 

What we have to be chiefly concerned with is the essential thing to 
be found in every kind of conversion-experience, as we know it in the 
Christian life. From the standpoint of religious psychology, it is the 
transformation of the life through the finding of a new center of interest, 
the integration of a divided personality, so often effected by what Thomas 
Chalmers used to call “the expulsive power of a new affection.” Or, in 
the oft-quoted language of William James, “it is that process, gradual or 
sudden, by which a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong and in- 
ferior and unhappy, becomes unified and consciously right and superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold on religious realities.” * From 
the standpoint of theology, “conversion” is the human aspect of what is 
termed, on the Divine side, “regeneration,” by which is meant “that work 
of the Holy Spirit in a man, whereby a new life of holy love, like the life 
of God, is initiated.” ° VI 


In conclusion, we may note two important inferences that may be 
drawn from the above considerations. The first is this: Under ordinary 
circumstances, for those raised in a definitely Christian atmosphere, there 


4 James, W., The Varieties of Religious Experience. Longmans, Green & Co., 1914, p. 189. 
5 Clarke, W. Newton, Outline of Christian Theology. T. & T. Clark, 1899, p. 396. 
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can: be no absolute beginning to the Christian life, such as a too narrow 
interpretation of the conversion-experience would seem to suggest. When- 
ever conversion takes place in a Christian context and against a Christian 
background, whether suddenly or gradually, it is the spiritual impulse 
becoming conscious of itself in a special degree; but the impulse could not 
become conscious of itself unless it were already present in the soul. Indeed, 
it may be argued that this is also the case when a non-Christian is converted 
to the Christian faith, for God has never left himself without a witness 
in any man’s heart. That perhaps is what Tertullian meant when he spoke 
of “a soul naturally Christian.” Perhaps it is the idea enshrined in St. 
Augustine’s oft-quoted prayer: “Thou hast made us for thyself, O God, 
and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee.” Certainly it is the im- 
plication of the old patristic doctrine of the Logos spermatikos. No man 
is an atheist—atheos, “without God”—by nature, only by art, or even 
artifice. And when the soul awakens to the apprehension and apprecia- 
tion and appropriation of spiritual reality, the process is but one of making 
patent and operative what has been hitherto latent and inactive. Man was 
originally created in the Divine Image. Sin has defaced that image. Sal- 
vation is the restoration of that marred image to its original beauty. Con- 
version is that point at which the primal spiritual impulse begins to become 
conscious of itself. Even the doctrines of original sin and total depravity, 
to be relevant and true, must take account of this fundamental fact. 

The second inference is this: “Conversion is a long road” (as the 
“Angel Adjutant” in Begbie’s Broken Earthenware puts it), and the change 
that takes place is really a series of changes over a long period of time. 
Taking a wide sweep of the process, it is more the attitude of a lifetime 
than the act of a moment. The many types of conversion have been 
variously classified. One division is into “complete” and “partial.” But 
is any conversion complete—at least, this side of eternity? It is well nigh 
impossible to point to cases of complete conversion; perhaps the Catholic 
Francis of Assisi and the Protestant John Fletcher of Madeley are possible 
examples. W. E. Orchard used to speak of “area-conversions,” and we 
all know from common experience and from our own hearts just what he 
meant. The vast majority of us are only half converted. Our spiritual 
change is quite valid as far as it goes; the trouble is that it does not go 
far enough. The Bible recognizes this fact of—regenerated—human 
nature. That is why in Christian theology the doctrine of justification is 
organically related to sanctification. We are pronounced “holy” by God 
(the act of a moment), but we must go on to become “holy” by the use 
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of all the means of grace at our disposal (and that is the work of a lifetime). 
And that is why we have to describe conversion as a “long road,” calling 
for man’s grit as well as Christ’s grace. For, as our Lord insists, it is the 
man who endures to the end who is saved. Salvation is both a gift and 
a task. 

An old Scottish preacher, who was not much given to evangelistic 
ventures, justified this seeming neglect by saying, “I believe in the con- 
verting power of edifying preaching.” It is a valid word, from which 
those of us who are engaged in the ordinary work of the ministry can take 
heart. We may not possess the preaching gifts of the dynamic Billy 
Graham; certainly we cannot command the adventitious aids of which he 
makes such great use; the thousands of spectacular conversions he secures 
will never be ours. But knowing a little more clearly than our fathers did 
what conversion really is—and realizing that many a hearer who has listened 
to our oft-times poor preachments has quietly registered a determination by 
God’s grace to make a better job of living the Christian life—we can thank 
God for “the converting power of edifying preaching.” 


















Hollywood and Religion 


WILLIAM MILLER 


A MINISTER was surprised when a friend of his criticized 
the movie Samson and Delilah. “Hollywood always makes such trash,” 
the minister said, “don’t you want to support them when they once make 
a good religious movie?” The friend replied, to the minister’s surprise, 
that he disagreed on both counts. ‘Hollywood does not always make 
trash,” he said, “but Samson and Delilah is not a good movie, religiously 
or otherwise.” 

I think the friend is right. The American motion picture industry 
does make movies with genuine “religious” content, but they are not ordi- 
narily those which treat religious themes. 


I 


From The Ten Commandments and The King of Kings, two of the 
early films which made Cecil B. DeMille’s reputation, down to Quo Vadis, 
Hollywood has been turning out “religious” films. 

The most famous and profitable of these have been the great spec- 
tacles. DeMille’s Ten Commandments, which it is reported he is about 
to remake, and The King of Kings, were among the top money-makers of 
all time, and they started the genre which is represented today by Samson 
and Delilah, David and Bathsheba, and Quo Vadis. These spectacular 
movies make abundant use of biblical and religious themes, figures, symbols, 
names, and words—but they are not religious in content. They are the 
wind, the earthquake, and the fire, but there is no still, small Voice. They 
are made up entirely of externals; religion necessarily involves the in- 
ternal. Their emphasis is all on quantity; religion is a matter of quality. 

In fairness to David and Bathsheba it should be said that it is a cut or 
two above the others in its honesty in using the biblical narrative, and in its 
plot and acting. Nevertheless, it is basically like the others; it makes a 
direct emotional appeal, by use of externals, to the most superficial interests 
and desires of a mass audience. 

These movies were made to make money, which they did. They have 
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all been very successful at the box office, but in order to be successful at 
the box office they have emphasized the most obvious and superficial and 
immediate attraction. Since millions were spent in making them, millions 
had to be made from them; the big downtown theaters had to be filled. 
These movies could not be shown in small theaters to discriminating audi- 
ences; because they cost so much to make, they had to be sold, and promptly, 
to an audience of millions. Therefore, they are crowded with those thought- 
less externals which the entertainment world almost always uses to ob- 
tain an immediate, mass response: sex, color, fast action, spectacular scenes, 
elaborate sets, enormous numbers, and a crudely sentimental plot. 

Mr. DeMille and his fellow spectacle makers are accustomed to em- 
phasize the “cast of thousands” in their “colossal” films, as though the mere 
fact that sixty thousand people troop across the screen made a significant 
difference in the film’s worth. These “religious” films are always provided 
with scantily clad beauties, and the distinctly fleshly charms of Susan Hay- 
ward, Hedy Lamarr, and Deborah Kerr are employed to attract those upon 
whom the charms of the spirit do not prevail. Indeed, in the advertising 
of the films the charms of the flesh crowd out any play on the charms of 
the spirit. In several of the older religious spectacles, a prominent female 
star displayed her charms in a bathing scene, and Miss Hayward con- 
tinues this profitable tradition in the current David and Bathsheba. 

The juxtaposition of the sexual and the religious in these films is not 
as surprising as it might seem at first glance. Religion in its, we might say, 
cheaper forms offers something of the same appeal to the elemental feelings 
as does the scantily clad lady; and if we can combine the two we have a sure- 
fire money-maker, with religion baptizing sex, and sex reinforcing religion. 
This formula has been known and exploited for years by the peripheral 
movie companies which make cheap films for the back-alley theaters in 
America’s big cities. One week it is The Prince of Peace and the next week 
it’s Girls in Torment. 

The plots of these movies are the most obvious of the soap-opera type, 
with a direct, constant, and extreme appeal to the emotions, a simple em- 
bodiment of good and evil in individual figures, and an unqualified triumph 
of the good in the end. 

In Quo Vadis, for example, although plenty of Christians are bloodily 
devoured by lions before our eyes, the heroine is saved by the mighty 
strength of her giant Christian protector, with, by implication, an assist 
from the Lord responding to Robert Taylor’s timely calling on his name. 
The villainous Nero, embodiment of all that is evil, is suddenly overthrown 
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in the last reel by the forces of Christianity and righteousness, but not be- 
fore he is allowed to burn Rome in technicolor. 

Two recent “B” movies, immensely successful in small-town theaters, 
have demonstrated the intimate association of sentimental plots with reli- 
gion. What better hero for a maudlin B-picture could there be than 
the minister? In Stars in My Crown, Joel McCrea appeared as a nine- 
teeth-century frontier gun-totin’ minister—a real he-man. In I’d Climb 
the Highest Mountain, William Lundigan and Susan Hayward (who took 
no bath this time) represented a minister and his wife in Georgia. In 
both pictures the minister was a spotless hero, a kind of super-scoutmaster, 
brave, clean, and reverent, riding up over the hill into the sunset. His 
life represented no criticism of the social order in which he was involved, 
but rather the epitome of its accepted values. 

But perhaps the most spectacular instance of the Hollywood “reli- 
gious” plot was a film called The Next Voice You Hear, in which God 
suddenly spoke over the radio. He made his demands known by speaking 
in appropriately sepulchral tones to a few individuals in trouble upon whom 
apparently he had decided to turn his special attention. The God who 
spoke was not in any apparent way connected with the biblical revelation, 
with the historical church, or with the community within which he has 
been known. The persons to whom he spoke were apparently selected 
at random (perhaps out of some celestial radio directory for a heavenly 
quiz program) and were plucked out of the social context within which 
they and their problems were inibedded and separated out of the historical 
continuity which molded their lives. In considerable contrast to the his- 
torical religion of the Bible, we have in this picture a nonhistorical God 
speaking to nonhistorical individuals over the radio. 

The big spectacles share this superficiality of plot and they share, too, 
this nonhistorical quality. No amount of research on just how Romans 
dressed, or how chariots were built in biblical times, can make authentic 
history out of essentially modern and individualistic and stereotyped plots. 
The studios which make the colossal biblical spectacles exert themselves 
mightily, they tell us, to check the facts to make their historical setting 
correct in each detail. But research into the details of the lives of Nero, 
Seneca, or Petronius cannot make “historical” a rootless, penny-dreadful 
adventure plot built around their names. It is not just that Bathsheba’s 
bare arm plainly bears the scar of a smallpox vaccination; it is that she has 
become the heroine of a romantic modern love story. The costumes may 
be authentic, but that only makes it the more unsettling to hear an earnest 
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King David say to Uriah, “But have you tried to look at it from the women’s 
point of view?” or an avuncular St. Peter assure his boy companion that 
they will have time not only to fish for men but also to work in a little 
fishing for fish! 

Pieces of a biblical and historical setting seem to become simply addi- 
tional baubles to draw the crowd (“See Rome burn!” “See David kill 
Goliath!”). We are tempted to say, when Mr. DeMille and his followers 
slap a biblical name onto these mixtures of spectacle, sex, and sentiment, 
that they are simply exploiting another immediate surface emotional appeal 
to bring a mass audience to witness the film. 

In movies like these it seems that Hollywood exploits the religious 
allegiances of its audience. These films are religious only in name, not 
in content. The content of the movie is distinctly pagan. Good and evil 
are bluntly separated and the good is always triumphant in the world. The 
emotions appealed to are the more superficial, lachrymose pity and gleeful 
revenge, rather than the more profound emotions of high religion. A 
secular individualism is embodied not only in the simplicities of the plot 
but in the star system by which these movies are cast. The movies appeal 
to the audience by externals, the thousands upon the screen, the lions eating 
the Christians, the flamboyant courts of ancient rulers, the lovely and 
lightly clad dancing girls, the ferocious battles in which thousands of extras 
in ancient costumes belabor each other, the Coliseum of ancient Rome 
recreated and improved upon. These movies seem to say, indeed, that the 
real life is the life of size, noise, color, and unrestrained emotions. 

More important yet, these movies are not religious in their concept of 
the person in the audience. They speak to fragments of persons. They 
appeal to us in our most superficial and immediate desires for a thrill, a 
spectacle, and a cheap story. They are not made to be carefully attentive 
to the facts of human life, or to give human beings any insight into their 
true situation. 

The minister who defended Samson and Delilah, and many religious 
folk like him, have been tricked; their Sunday schools were used to sell 
these movies, their churches have even been used to show these movies, 
but there ‘is little if any religion here. We should protest; these are not 
religious movies. u 


But Hollywood does make good movies. We preachers are too prone 
to stereotype and condemn “Hollywood” and all of its inhabitants and 
products. The American movie industry is a2 mixture of very diverse 
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groups, pressures, interests, and drives. Under the circumstances a sur- 
prisingly large number of honest movies and scenes are produced. 

The book Picture, by Lillian Ross, which tells the story of the mak- 
ing and marketing of the film, The Red Badge of Courage, shows in sharp 
focus and concrete detail the various forces at work in the making of a 
Hollywood movie. This book is recommended reading to anyone who 
would understand the American movie industry. It shows that there are 
honest and earnest men at work in Hollywood trying to make genuinely 
perceptive motion pictures. That this is so is evident also from some 
of Hlollywood’s output. 

We can say that these movies which, in a popular medium, still do ex- 
amine with honesty and sensitivity the facts of human existence are religious 
movies in a much more truthful sense than are the so-called religious movies 
discus-ed above. Hollywood does make good religious movies; usually 
they are .ot the movies about religion, or with religious themes. 

In 1951, for example, these movies were released by the American 
motion picture industry: Detective Story, Place in the Sun, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Death of a Salesman, Bright Victory, and Decision Before 
Dawn. Each of these attended with some care to the internal, personal- 
social character of our real life, and demonstrated some insight into the 
way things are with us. High religion begins, though it does not end, 
with an admission of how things really are with us. These movies, in con- 
trast to the “religious” movies, strike some of the notes of that beginning. 

A Streetcc - Named Desire and Death of a Salesman are cinema rendi- 
tions of Broadw _y plays, for the most part faithful to the insights of sensitive 
and gifted playwrights. We may say that these movies dealt with reality 
and illusion, and with our involvement in each others’ lives, and showed 
us thereby, poignantly, something of the way it is with us. Both Blanche 
Dubois, the decayed southern lady of Streetcar, and Willie Loman, the 
salesman “who didn’t know who he was,” are unable to meet the forces 
and facts of the real world, and resort instead to an illusory life. Each 
must remake his world, with illusions, to leave out certain unpleasant re- 
calcitrant facts of the real world; but the chief illusion in each case is the 
illusion about the self. Blanche and Willie must fight and scheme and 
pretend never to admit how it really is with them, for they trust no 
transcendent and forgiving source of salvation. They must fool them- 
selves about everything, and especially about themselves. 

The guilt for the predicament of Blanche and Willie is gently, clearly, 
truthfully shown, to rest partly on themselves, partly on relatives and 
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friends, partly on the social patterns in which many participate (the 
changing South, American salesmanship). The failure of will for which 
both are guilty is the shared responsibility of sons and wife, sister and 
family, of the employers of salesmen and the male friends of lonely lady 
schoolteachers; and it is the responsibility of all of us who make a world 
where a tarnished “lady” is cast out and whispered about, and a salesman 
without his smile no longer sells. 

We may say the oft-praised and much-discussed merits of Salesman 
and Streetcar are those of the plays, which only incidentally were made 
into movies. But this is to miss the critical point that the movies, a me- 
dium whose economic foundation rests on the millions of a mass audience, 
not the select few theater-goers of Broadway, still chose these plays and 
brought them honestly to an enormous popular audience. These are wistful 
modern tragedies of the common man. They represent a break with classic 
rules of tragedy, that the tragic hero must be a noble and heroic figure, who 
represents realized and articulate values we all cherish, with but one fatal 
flaw. Instead these movies show the modern tragedy, of mass men so caught 
in common sin that they cannot even make articulate their own dimly per- 
ceived tragedy, so fatally involved in a corrupt network of life that they 
cannot rise to nobility or heroic doom. This is the tragedy of life that ends 
with no bang but a whimper, which the Christian in this age must say, in 
contrast to the aristocratic classical view, is tragedy nonetheless. These mod- 
ern tragedies of the common man the movies brought to the common man. 

A Place in the Sun was a movie version of Theodore Dreiser’s novel, 
An American Tragedy. The film version, as often happens, eliminated 
much of the social criticism which was in the novel. The social tragedy is 
mostly gone; a tragic story of a few individuals remain, in sharper focus 
than in the somewhat turgid and obscure novel. At the heart of the movie 
is the question of the honesty of the hero’s intent with regard to two women. 
He is caught in a dreadful choice between the girl who loves him, to whom 
he has incurred deep obligations, and the beautiful and rich girl who 
represents all his aspirations. The moral code of one side of his training, 
the straining ambition of the other side, come into direct combat. A preacher 
is allowed to say, toward the end, that the issue lies not in the overt act, 
but in the decision of his heart. 

All six of the movies I have mentioned came originally from some 
other medium. Bright Victory was made from a novel, and told with care 
and perceptiveness the story of a southern soldier who was blinded but 
who came to see. His blindness leads him to learn the limitations of his 
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background and the possibilities of his life. The soldier’s return to conflict, 
fumbling kindness, misunderstanding, and sadness in a neatly typical 
southern town and family was gently portrayed, making no one a villain. 
Decision Before Dawn came also from a book, and showed the conflict 
of loyalties to family, nation, honor, and truth in a German soldier who 
went over to the Allies. Hollywood’s best work often comes thus from 
plays and books, for it is difficult under Hollywood conditions to do great 
original writing. But there is often still originality and even greatness 
in the final product. Detective Story was also taken from a play and, like it, 
said that men can see the beam in a friend’s eye, but not the mote in their 
own, that man cannot live without forgiveness and the ability to forgive. 

These pictures are not isolated exceptions. It is true that in the year 
they were made, Hollywood gave its Academy Award to a musical com- 
edy, illustrating how its nickelodeon and cheap show background often 
causes Hollywood to distrust its own best products. But these pictures 
were nominated; and the internal struggle over the character of the movies 
—whether they shall be vacuous entertainment or honest communication 
and even art—is by no means always won by the Cecil B. DeMilles and the 
Louis B. Mayers who work the cheap show vein. Men of integrity and 
devotion to high artistic values work in Hollywood: the quality of the movies 
we have mentioned is in large part explained by the great skill, careful 
workmanship, and honesty of the talented film-makers who made them: 
Elia Kazan, Stanley Kramer, Mark Robson, George Stevens, William 
Wyler. There are many such perceptive and able men in Hollywood. Their 
work shows not only in the big pictures like those we have mentioned, but 
also in occasional “B” pictures: The Lawless, Try and Get Me, Take Care 
of My Little Girl. The quality of these pictures was not a freak; this 
season, too, has shown in such pictures as High Noon and Anything Can 
Happen that honest men will continue to place their stamp on some pictures. 

Are these not, then, the movies which deserve our praise and support? 
Are they not the real “religious” movies? They are not complete, of 
course; in few if any of them does one observe a word of redemption, 
grace, salvation. But they show sensitively and honestly the illusions we 
build, and the common sins which force us to build them, the tragedy of 
men whose lives our common acts constrict, the involvement of each of us 
endlessly in each other person’s life, the conflict of loyalties which is our lot, 
the need for forgiveness which is our nature. Here, and not in thundering 
religious epics or mawkish religious soap opera, we begin to see a way 
Hollywood can serve the cause of high religion. 





John Wesley and the Articles of Religion 


NOLAN B. HARMON—JOHN W. BARDSLEY 


Evenyonz KNOWS that John Wesley abridged the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England for what became the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America. The Thirty-Nine Articles were in the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England then, as they are now. Mr. Wesley 
sent an abridgment of the whole Prayer Book over to “our brethren in the 
southern provinces of North America” in 1784, and this abridgment, which 
he called “The Sunday Service,” was adopted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at its organization as its guide and norm. “We agreed to form a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the Liturgy (as presented by the 
Rev. John Wesley) should be read, and the Sacraments be administered 
by a superintendent, elders, and deacons . . .” So Richard Whatcoat, 
who was there, explained. 

In preparing this abridgment, John Wesley did with the Prayer Book 
as he was accustomed to do with other volumes which he abridged. He 
took his pen and struck out, on page after page, the sentences, paragraphs, 
and entire sections which he felt did not belong, or could be discarded. 
Among other things, he struck out the whole Office for Confirmation, so 
that American Methodism had no form for receiving members into its 
fellowship (though it was taking in multitudes) during the first seventy- 
five years of its life on these shores. What Mr. Wesley meant by this 
omission, or by many other elisions, no one can truly know. Anyone may 
guess, and theories of all sorts can be mightily maintained. 

In making this abridgment, naturally it was necessary for Wesley to 
substitute new language, by word, phrase, or sentence from time to time. 
The Wesleyan substitutions are themselves of great interest. But unless 
the original text of the Prayer Book which Wesley had in his hands is 
compared word for word with the text which he gave to American Meth- 
odism, no one can tell exactly what he did. For a study of the American 
text does not indicate anywhere the Wesleyan omissions, or make clear 
what is new material. Only by putting in parallel columns the two texts 
(as we do below with the Articles of Religion) can one see exactly what 
John Wesley did in 1784. After one sees what Wesley did, then comes 
the greater question: what did he mean by it? 

We show now, in a series of parallel columns, the Articles of Religion 
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as they were (and are) in the Prayer Book of the Church of England; and 
the abridgment of these made by Mr. Wesley. This work here reproduced 
was carefully done by Mr. John Bardsley (at Drew Theological Seminary) 
especially for the readers of Reticion 1n Lirr. So far as I know, this 
comparative study has never been made before with respect to the Wesleyan 
Articles. As is well known, the Articles as sent over by Mr. Wesley are 
today the Articles of Religion of The Methodist Church (with one new 
article, XXIII, added by the Methodist Fathers of 1784). 

Every blank space in the Wesleyan text indicates an omission. All 
italicized material was written in by John Wesley himself. Each of our 
readers may arrive at his own judgment as to why Mr. Wesley made the 
respective changes. Some will be obvious, some puzzling. Wesley did 
wish to shorten and to leave out anything he considered unnecessary, even 
though he may not have positively disapproved. “Serving no useful end” 
will account for many of his omissions. For instance, he struck out the 


article affirming the descent into hell, though he kept elsewhere in the 
book, in the Apostles’ Creed itself, the affirmation, “He descended into 
hell, and the third day rose again.” (Incidentally, the American Methodists 
took the descent into hell out of the Creed as quickly as possible, once they 


got Wesley’s book in their hands over here! ) 

But in studying the Articles below as we now give them, remember: 
Every change represents a positive action by John Wesley. An omission 
is not to be regarded as something Wesley forgot about, as a printer’s 
omission sometimes is—it represented a positive stroke of John Wesley’s 
pen. Now see what he did. 


ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 
THERE is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts or pas- 
sions; of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness, the Maker and Preserver of 
all things, both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there be three 
Persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity; the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 


II. Of the Word, or Son of God, which 
was made very Man. 


THE Son, which is the Word of the 





WESLEY 


I. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity 
There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body or 
parts, of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness; the maker and preserver of 
all things, _-visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there are three 
persons, of one substance, power, and 
eternity—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 


II. Of the Word, or Son of God, who 
was made very Man 


The Son, who was the Word of the 
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CuHuRCH OF ENGLAND 
Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and 
of one substance with the Father, took 
Man’s nature in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin, of her substance: so that two 
whole and perfect Natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one Person, never to be 
divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, 
and very man; who truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile 
his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of men. 


III. Of the going down of Christ into 
Hell. 


IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 
CHRIST did truly rise again from 
death, and took again his body, with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man’s nature, where- 
with he ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth, until he return to judge all men 
at the last day. 


V. Of the Holy Ghost. 


THE Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, is of one substance, 
majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son, very and eternal God. 


VI. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for salvation. 

HOLY Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, 
that it should be believed as an article of 
the Faith, or be thought requisite or nec- 
essary to salvation. In the name of the 
Holy Scripture we do understand those 
Canonical Books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church. 

Of the Names and Number of the 

Canonical Books. 





WESLEY 
Father, 
the very and eternal God, 

of one substance with the Father, took 
man’s nature in the womb of the blessed 
Virgin; so that two 
whole and perfect natures, that is to say, 
the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one person, never to be 
divided; whereof is one Christ, very God 
and very Man, who truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile 
his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also for 
the actual sins of men. 


(Omitted) 


III. Of the Resurrection of Christ 
Christ did truly rise again from 
the dead, and took again his body, with 
all things appertaining 
to the perfection of man’s nature, where- 
with he ascended into heaven, and there 


sitteth until he return to judge all men 
at the last day. 


IV. Of the Holy Ghost 


The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, is of one substance, 
majesty, and glory, with the Father and 
the Son, very and eternal God. 


V. Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for salvation 


The Holy Scriptures contain all things 
necessary to salvation; so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man 
that it should be believed as an article of 
faith, or be thought requisite or nec- 
essary to salvation. In the name of the 
Holy Scriptures we do understand those 
canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament of whose authority was 
never any doubt in the Church. 
The names of the canoni- 
cal books are: 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
be Book of Chron- 








¢ See Oe ae 
er, 
12 Peephete helene.” 


And the other books (as Hierome 
saith) the Church doth read for example 
of life, and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish 
any doctrine; such are these following: 


The of the Th 
2, Zens ree 


The Prayer of Manasses, 
The 1 Book of Macca- 


The 2 Book of Macca- 
bees. 


All the Books of the New Testament, 
as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account them Canonical. 


VII. Of the Old Testament. 


THE Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New; for both in the Old and New 
Testament, everlasting life is offered to 
mankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man, being 
both God and man. Wherefore they 
are not to be heard, which feign that the 
old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises. Although the Law given from 
God by Moses, as touching Ceremonies 
and Rites, do not bind Christian men, 
nor the civil precepts thereof ought of 
necessity to be received in any common- 
wealth; yet notwithstanding, no Chris- 
tian man whatsoever is free from the 
obedience of the Commandments which 
are called Moral. 





WESLEY 

Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
The First Book of Samuel, The Second 
Book of Samuel, The First Book of 
Kings, The Second Book of Kings, The 
First Book of Chronicles, The Second 
Book of Chronicles, The Book of Ezra, 
The Book of Nehemiah, The Book of 
Esther, The Book of Job, The Psalms, 
The Proverbs, Ecclesiastes or the 
Preacher, Cantica or Song of Solomon, 
Four Prophets the Greater, Twelve 
Prophets the Less. 


All the books of the New Testament, 
as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account them canonical. 


VI. Of the Old Testament 


The Old Testament is not contrary to 
the New; for both in the Old and New 
Testament everlasting life is offered to 
mankind by Christ, who is the only 
Mediator between God and man, being 
both God and man. Wherefore they 
are not to be heard who feign that the 
old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises. Although the law given from 
God by Moses as touching ceremonies 
and rites doth not bind Christians, 
nor ought the civil precepts thereof of 
necessity be received in any common- 
wealth: yet notwithstanding, no Chris- 
tian whatsoever is free from the 
obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
VIII. Of the Three Creeds. 


IX. Of Original or Birth-Sin. 

ORIGINAL sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam, (as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk,) but it is the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil, so that 
the flesh lusteth always contrary to the 
Spirit; and therefore in every person 
born into this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation. And this infec- 
tion of nature doth remain, yea, in them 
that are regenerated, whereby the lust 
of the flesh, called in Greek phronema 
sarkos, which some do expound the 
wisdom, some sensuality, some the affec- 
tion, some the desire of the flesh, is not 
subject to the law of God. And although 
there is no condemnation for them that 


believe and are baptized, yet the Apostle 
doth confess, that concupiscence and lust 
hath of itself the nature of sin. 


X. Of Free-Will. 


THE condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn and 
prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and good works, to faith and 
calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working with 
us when we have that good will. 


XI. Of the Justification of Man. 

WE are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not 
for our own works or deservings: 
wherefore that we are justified by faith 
only is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort; as more largely is 
expressed in the Homily of Justification. 
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(Omitted ) 


VII. Of Original or Birth Sin 


Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam (as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk), but it is the cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man, that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and of 
his own nature inclined to evil, and that 


continually. 


VIII. Of Free Will 


The condition of man after the fall of 
Adam is such that he cannot turn and 
prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and works, to faith, and 
calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working with 
us, when we have that good will. 


IX. Of the Justification of Man 

We are accounted righteous before God 
only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not 
for our own works or deservings. 
Wherefore, that we are justified by faith 
only is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort. 
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XII. Of Good Works. 


ALBEIT that Good Works, which are 
the fruits of Faith, and follow after 
Justification, cannot put away our sins, 
and endure the severity of God’s judg- 
ment; yet are they pleasing and accept- 
able to God in Christ, and do spring out 
necessarily of a true and lively Faith; 
insomuch that by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known, as a tree 
discerned by the fruit. 


XIII. Of Works before Justification. 


XIV. Of Works of Supererogation. 
VOLUNTARY Works, besides, over 
and above God’s commandments, 
which they call Works of Supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety: for by them men do de- 
clare, that they do not only render unto 
God as much as they are bound to do, 
but that they do more for his sake, than 
of bounden duty is required: whereas 
Christ saith plainly, When ye have done 
all that are commanded you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants. 


XV. Of Christ alone without sin. 


XVI. Of Sin after Baptism. 

NOT every deadly sin willingly com- 
mitted after Baptism, is sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. 
Wherefore the grant of repentance is 
not to be denied to such as fall into sin 
after Baptism. After we have received 
the Holy Ghost, we may depart from 
grace given, and fall into sin; and by 
the grace of God we may rise again, 
and amend our lives: and therefore 
they are to be condemned, which say, 
they can no more sin as long as they 
live here, or deny the place of forgive- 
ness to such as truly repent. 


XVII. Of Predestination and Election. 
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X. Of Good Works 
Although good works, which are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after 
justification, cannot put away our sins, 
and endure the severity of God’s judg- 
ments; yet are they pleasing and accept- 
able to God in Christ, and _ spring out 
of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch that by them a lively faith 
may be as evidently known as a tree 
is discerned by ts fruit. 


(Omitted) 


XI. Of Works of Supererogation 
Voluntary § works— besides, over 
and above God’s commandments— 
which are called works of supereroga- 
tion, cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety. For by them men do de- 
clare that they do not only render unto 
God as much as they are bound to do, 
but that they do more for his sake than 
of bounden duty is required: whereas 
Christ saith plainly: When ye have done 
all that is commanded of you, say, We 
are unprofitable servants. 


(Omitted) 


XII. Of Sin after Justification 

Not every sin willingly com- 
mitted after justification, is the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, and unpardonable. 
Wherefore, the grant of repentance is 
not to be denied to such as fall into sin 
after justification: after we __ received 
the Holy Spirit, we may depart from 
grace given, and fall into sin, and, by 
the grace of God, rise again 
and amend our lives. And therefore 
they are to be condemned who say 
they can no more sin as long as they 
live here; or deny the place of forgive- 
ness to such as truly repent. 


(Omitted) 
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XVIII. Of obtaining eternal Salvation 
only by the Name of Christ. 


XIX. Of the Church. 

THE visible church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and 
the sacraments be duly ministered ac- 
cording to Christ’s ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same. As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred; 
so also the Church of Rome hath erred; 
not only in their living and manner of 
Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith. 


XX. Of the Authority of the Church. 


XXI. Of the Authority of General 
Councils. 


XXII. Of Purgatory. 


THE Romish Doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping and 


Adoration, as well of Images as of 
Reliques, and also invocation of Saints, 
is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the Word 
of God. 


XXIII. Of Ministering in the Congre- 
gation. 


XXIV. Of speaking in the Congrega- 
tion in such a tongue as the 
people understandeth. 

IT is a thing plainly repugnant to the 
word of God, and the custom of the 
primitive church, to have public prayer 
in the church, or to minister the sac- 
raments, in a tongue not understanded 
of the people. 


XXV. Of the Sacraments. 

SACRAMENTS ordained of Christ, be 
not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession; but rather they be 
certain sure witnesses, and effectual 
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(Omitted) 


XIII. Of the Church 

The visible Church of Christ is a con- 
gregation of faithful men in which 
the pure Word of God is preached, and 
the Sacraments duly administered ac- 
cording to Christ’s ordinance, in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same. 


(Omitted) 
(Omitted) 


XIV. Of Purgatory 


The Romish doctrine concerning 
purgotory, pardons, worshiping, and 
adoration, as well of images as of 
relics, and also invocation of saints, 
is a fond thing, vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warrant of Scrip- 
ture, but repugnant to the Word 
of God. 


(Omitted ) 


XV. Of speaking in the Congrega- 
tion in such a Tongue as the 
People Understand 

It is a thing plainly repugnant to the 

Word of God, and the custom of the 

primitive Church, to have public prayer 

in the church, or to administer the Sac- 
raments, in a tongue not understood 
by the people. 


XVI. Of the Sacraments 


Sacraments ordained of Christ are 
not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession, but rather they are 
certain 
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signs of grace and God’s good will 
towards us, by the which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and confirm our 
faith in him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that 
is to say, Baptism, and the Supper of the 
Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacra- 
ments, that is to say, Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Ex- 
treme Unction, are not to be accounted 
for Sacraments of the Gospel, being 
such as have grown, partly of the 
corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the 
Scriptures: but yet have not like 
nature of Sacraments with Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, for that they have 
not any visible sign or ceremony ordained 
of God. 

The Sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about; but that we should duly use 
them. And in such only as worthily re- 
ceive the same, they have a wholesome 
effect or operation: but they that receive 
them unworthily, purchase to themselves 
damnation, as Saint Paul saith. 


XXVI. Of the Unworthiness of Minis- 
ters, which hinders not the effect of 
the Sacrament. 


XXVII. Of Baptism. 


BAPTISM is not only a sign of profes- 
sion, and mark of difference, whereby 
Christian men are discerned from others 
that be not christened; but it is also a 
sign of regeneration, or new birth, 
whereby as by an instrument, they that 
receive Baptism rightly, are grafted into 
the Church; the promises of forgiveness 
of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons 
of God by the Holy Ghost, are visibly 
signed and sealed; faith is confirmed, 
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signs of grace, and God’s good will 
toward us, by = which he doth work 
invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 


_ but also strengthen and confirm, our 


faith in him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel; that 
is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the 
Lord. 

Those five commonly called sacra- 
ments, that is to say, confirmation, 
penance, orders, matrimony, and ex- 
treme unction, are not to be counted 
for Sacraments of the Gospel; being 
such as have partly grown out of the 
corrupt following of the apostles, and 
partly are states of life allowed in the 
Scriptures, but yet have not the like 
nature of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, because they have 
not any visible sign or ceremony ordained 
of God. 

The Sacraments were not ordained of 
Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about; but that we should duly use 
them. And in such only as worthily re- 
ceive the same, they have a wholesome 
effect or operation; but they that receive 
them unworthily, purchase to themselves 
condemnation, as St. Paul saith. J Cor. 
11:29. 


(Omitted) 


XVII. Of Baptism 


Baptism is not only a sign of profes- 
sion and mark of difference whereby 
Christians are distinguished from others 
that are not baptized; but it is also a 
sign of regeneration or the new birth. 
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and grace increased by virtue of prayer 
unto God. The Baptism of young chil- 
dren is in any wise to be retained in 
the Church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ. 

XXVIII. Of the Lord’s Supper. 
THE Supper of the Lord is not only a 
sign of the love that Christians ought to 


have among themselves one to another; . 


but rather is a Sacrament of our re- 
demption by Christ’s death: insomuch 
that to such as rightly, worthily, and 
with faith receive the same, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ, and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ. 

Transubstantiation, (or the change of 
the substance of bread and wine,) in the 
Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper, only after an 
heavenly and spiritual manner. And the 
mean whereby the body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped. 


XXIX. Of the Wicked, which eat not 
the body of Christ in the use of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


XXX. Of both kinds. 


THE cup of the Lord is not to be denied 
to the lay people: for both the parts of 
the Lord’s Sacrament, by Christ’s ordi- 
nance and commandment, ought to be 
ministered to all Christian men alike. 


XXXI. Of the one Oblation of Christ 
finished upon the cross. 

THE offering of Christ once made, is 

that perfect redemption, propitiation, and 
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The baptism of young chil- 
dren is to be retained in 


the church. 


XVIII. Of the Lord’s Supper 


The Supper of the Lord is not only a 
sign of the love that Christians ought to 
have among themselves one to another, 
but rather is a sacrament of our re- 
demption by Christ’s death; insomuch 
that, to such as rightly, worthily, and 
with faith receive the same, the bread 
which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ; and likewise the cup of 
blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ. 

Transubstantiation, or the change of 
the substance of bread and wine in the 
Supper of our Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the 
plain words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a sacrament, and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper, only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner. And the 
means whereby the body of Christ is 
received and eaten in the Supper is faith. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshiped. 


(Omitted) 


XIX. Of Both Kinds 

The cup of the Lord is not to be denied 
to the lay people; for both the parts of 
the Lord’s Supper, by Christ’s ordi- 
nance and commandment, ought to be 
administered to all Christians alike. 


XX. Of the one Oblation of Christ, 
finished upon the Cross 


The offering of Christ, once made, is 
that perfect redemption, propitiation, and 
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satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual: and 
there is no other satisfaction for sin 
but that alone. Wherefore the sacri- 
fices of masses, in the which it was 
commonly said, that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits. 


XXXII. Of the Marriage of Priests. 


BISHOPS, priests, and deacons, are not 
commanded by God’s law either to vow 
the estate of single life, or to abstain 
from marriage: therefore it is lawful for 
them, as for all other Christian men, to 
marry at their own discretion, as they 
shall judge the same to serve better to 
godliness. 


XXXIII. Of excommunicate Persons, 
how they are to be avoided. 


XXXIV. Of the Traditions of the 
Church. 


IT is not necessary that traditions and 
ceremonies be in all places 
one, or utterly like; for at all times 
they have been diverse, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so 
that nothing be ordained against God’s 
word. Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the traditions and cere- 
monies of the Church, 
which be not repugnant to 

the word of God, and be ordained and 
approved of common authority, ought 
to be rebuked openly, (that other may 
fear to do the like,) as he that offend- 
eth against the common order of the 
Church, and hurteth the authority of 
the magistrate, and woundeth the con- 
sciences of the weak brethren. 

Every particular and national church 
hath authority to ordain, change, and 


5 
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satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual; that 
there is mone other satisfaetion for sin 
but that alone. Wherefore the sacri- 
fice of masses, in the which it és 
commonly said that the priest doth 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, is a 
blasphemous fable and dangerous de- 


ceit. 


XXI. Of the Marriage of Ministers 
The ministers of Christ are not 
commanded by God’s law either to vow 
the estate of single life, or to abstain 
from marriage; therefore it is lawful for 
them, as for all other Christians , to 
marry at their own discretion, as they 
shall judge the same to serve best to 
godliness. 


(Omitted) 


XXII. Of the Rites and Ceremonies of 
Churches 


It is not necessary that rites and 
ceremonies should in all places be the 
same, or exactly alike; for they have 
been always different, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so 
that nothing be ordained against God’s 
Word. Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the rites and cere- 
monies of the church to which he be- 
longeth, which are not repugnant to 
the Word of God, and are ordained and 
approved by common authority, ought 
to be rebuked openly (that others may 
fear to do the like), as ome that offend- 
eth against the common order of the 


church, 
and woundeth the con- 
sciences of weak brethren. 
Every particular church 
may erdain, change, or 
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abolish ceremonies or rites of the Church, 
ordained only by man’s authority, so that 
all things be done to edifying. 


XXXV. Of Homilies. 


XXXVI. Of Consecration of Bishops 
and Ministers. 


XXXVII. Of the Civil Magistrates. 


THE King’s Majesty hath the chief 
power in this realm of England, and 
other his dominions, unto whom the 
chief government of all estates in this 
realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil, in all causes doth appertain; and 
is not, nor ought to be, subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction. 

Whereas we attribute to the King’s 
Majesty the chief government, by which 
titles we understand the minds of some 
slanderous folks to be offended; we 
give not our princes the ministering 
either of God’s word, or of the sacra- 
ments; the which thing the Injunctions 
also lately set forth by Elizabeth our 
Queen do most plainly testify: but that 
only prerogative, which we see to have 
been given always to all godly princes in 
holy Scriptures by God himself; that is, 
that they should rule all states and de- 
grees committed to their charge by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and restrain with the evil sword 
the stubborn and evil-doers. 

The Bishop of Rome hath no juris- 
diction in this realm of England. 

The Laws of the realm may punish 
Christian men with death, for heinous 
and grievous offences. 

It is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the magistrate, to 
wear weapons, and serve in the wars. 


XXXVIII. Of Christian men’s Goods, 


which are not common. 


THE riches and goods of Christians are 
not common, as touching the right, title, 
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abolish rites and ceremonies, 


so that 
all things may be done to edification. 


(Omitted ) 
(Omitted) 


XXIII. Of the Rulers of the United 
States of America 

The President, the Congress, the gen- 
eral assemblies, the governors, and the 
councils of state as the delegates of the 
people, are the rulers of the United 
States of America, according to the 
division of power made to them by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
by the constitution of their respective 
states. And the said states are a sov- 
ereign and independent nation, and 
ought not to be subject to any foreign 
jurisdiction. 


XXIV. Of Christian Men’s Goods 


The riches and goods of Christians are 
not common, as touching the right, title, 
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and possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists do falsely boast. Notwith- 
standing, every man ought, of such 
things as he possesseth liberally to give 
alms to the poor, according to his ability. 


XXXIX. Of a Christian Man’s Oath. 
AS we confess that vain and rash swear- 
ing is forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and James his 
apostle: so we judge that Christian 
religion doth not prohibit but that a 
man may swear when the magistrate 
requireth, in a cause of faith and charity, 
so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and truth. 
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and possession of the same, as some 

do falsely boast. Notwith- 
standing, every man ought, of such 
things as he possesseth liberally to give 
alms to the poor, according to his ability. 


XXV. Of a Christian Man’s Oath 

As we confess that vain and rash swear- 
ing is forbidden Christian men by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and James his 
apostle; so we judge that the Christian 
religion doth not prohibit, but that a 
man may swear when the magistrate 
requireth, in a cause of faith and charity, 
so it be done according to the prophet’s 
teaching, in justice, judgment, and truth. 
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The Christian Interpretation of Religion. By Epwarp J. Juryi. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1952. 318 pp. $4.50. 


One result of our increasing world contacts is a growing interest in the religions 
of mankind. The more thoughtful realize that if we are to develop a more or less 
common world culture there must be a better understanding of the ideals and values 
by which the different peoples around the globe live. And since religion in one form 
or another has usually been at the very core of any given culture, it may well be 
asked what role religion will play in the future, and what relationship the various 
religions of mankind sustain toward one another. 

Such questions are all the more relevant when one assesses the spiritual resources 
available for eur life-and-death struggle with Communism, which so brazenly ex- 
presses its scorn of all religion. The Western world with its predominantly Christian 
heritage may well ask whether the great peoples of Asia with their age-long cultures 
and spiritual heritages can be counted on as allies in this conflict and in building a 
better world. It is, therefore, quite natural that the study of the non-Christian 
religions should be receiving more and more attention on the part of our higher 
educational institutions and that professors teaching such courses should be publishing 
the results of their studies. 

This is the general spirit of the book under review. As the preface states, its 
burden “is to sketch along Christian lines an interpretation of religion in its universal 
manifestations, taking into account the global crisis and the rising powers in Asia and 
the Middle East.” It differs from most books on the religions of mankind in that 
it presents the non-Christian religions quite definitely from the Christian standpoint 
and, even more specifically, it stresses what the Bible itself has to say about the non- 
biblical religions. The result of such an approach may be a bit surprising to some 
readers. While the author is quite strong in his emphasis on the uniqueness of God’s 
revelation through the historic Jesus Christ, he has a good deal to say about so-called 
“general revelation.” Such revelation, he holds, is the source of real spiritual values 
and insights found in the non-Christian religions, including even the more primitive 
religions. 

It is largely because of this approach to the non-Christian religions that the 
author steers a middle course between two extreme views: namely, the one which 
sees in the non-Christian religions little more than a web of superstitions and fanciful 
illusions, and the other extreme which holds that all religions stand essentially for 
the same thing, whether this “same thing” represents much or little in answering 
life’s questions. ‘The author sees in the nobler aspects of all non-Christian religions 
a real awareness of the Eternal who has not left himself without a witness among all 
sorts and conditions of men; but he is equally emphatic in holding that God has 
spoken once and for all through Christ in a way not true of other revelations, and as 
the true fulfillment of what is only fragmentary in the best insights found in other 
religions. 

The author covers an immense field for such a small volume. In his opening 
chapter he sketches briefly what he calls “the visible structure of religion,” and this 
is followed by a succinct presentation of “the Christian structure of religion.” Both 
of these seem intended primarily for beginners. In Chapter III, dealing with “The 
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Religion of Primitives,” the author draws heavily on his belief in “general revela- 
tion.” In fact, he seems to hold that primitive man often makes a truer response 
“to the call of the Eternal” than do the more advanced people, since with the latter 
there is often a marked trend toward the perversion of the original insight. 

In Chapter IV, which is by far the most lengthy, he discusses “The Great Reli- 
gions of Antiquity,” but in a way to show that an understanding of these religions 
is a help in understanding living religions. Chapter V presents Shinto as an example 
of ethnocentric religion. ‘The interpretation tends to overemphasize both Shinto’s 
place among the religions of mankind and its place in the lives of the Japanese people. 
As a sort of introduction to his interpretation of the greater religions of India and 
East Asia, the author devotes Chapter VI to “The Biblical Interpretation of Living 
Religions.” Here he again stresses the place of general revelation as the source of 
all true insights in the non-Christian religions, but he also points out the repeated 
perversions found in them. 

In presenting the greater religions of Asia, the author usually gives first the 
outstanding characteristic of the given religion. This is then followed by a brief 
account of their historical development, their present-day status and influence, ending 
with a summary statement of their relationship to Christianity. 

Hinduism, with all its vastness and endless variety, is presented in the short space 
of eighteen pages. To be sure, an adequate and clear account of Hinduism is the 
despair of any scholar. Especially is this the case if one would include under that term, 
as the author does, all that finds expression in the sacred literature of the Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the great epics, the Puranas, and other sectarian writings. 
However, one could expect a little more than the author gives, since religion in India 
still plays a big role in the lives of its millions. 

Confucianism, as “The Religion of Humanism,” receives a relatively more ade- 
quate interpretation in twenty pages. Taoism, characterized as “Mysticism and 
Effortless Spontaneity,” is also made quite intelligible to the average reader. It might, 
however, have been helpful if the author, in discussing this Chinese type of “mysticism,” 
had contrasted it more sharply with the characteristic otherworldly mysticism of India. 

Buddhism is characterized in the chapter heading as “Psychological Ethics and 
Protean Universality.” Here again, as in the case of Hinduism, one might well 
hesitate to present such an immense subject in twenty pages, even when confining 
oneself to the barest outlines of the main features of its teachings. One might also 
question the author’s estimate of Buddhism’s present influence in the lives of Asia’s 
millions as being insignificant, even though one grants that it has waned in recent years. 

After this all-too-brief excursion into the vast subject of the great Oriental 
religions the author returns to fields nearer home. He presents Judaism as “Vision 
of the Self-revealing God” in its biblical form and subsequent historical development, 
ending with a short statement of its relationship to Christianity. One of the most 
adequate chapters is the one on Islam, under the heading of “The Sovereignty of 
Allah, His Book, Prophet and People.” Here the author speaks more from firsthand 
knowledge than was the case with the other great Asiatic religions. In the two 
concluding chapters, entitled respectively “The Making and Dynamism of Chris- 
tianity” and “The Responsibility of Christianity,” the real purpose of the book finds 
expression: namely, to formulate as succinctly as possible what are the great essentials 
in the Christian message and what is really involved in making the Christian heritage 
the fulfillment of what non-Christian peoples have had in part through their own 
historic spiritual heritage. 
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All in all, this volume will be of real help to any Christian who would under- 
stand his own religion better and who would share with others what he has found in 
Christ. Probably the average student of the non-Christian religions will feel that the 
author sees these religions too exclusively from the Christian standpoint and not 
sufficiently from within these religions themselves, and so does not always do full 
justice to what they are at their best. He might also want to know just what the 
author means by “general revelation” and how this is differentiated from what the 
sincere seeker after what is true and good finds through an earnest and persistent 
quest. Again, he would want a little more along the line barely hinted at on page 217, 
where the author states that “what Buddhism has to say about ultimate reality and the 
principle of the true reality is strikingly close to what a Western philosopher might 
say about God as the Absolute.” 

In short, the book is clear enough in stating the Christian conception of the great 
essentials of religions, but it does not quite meet the problem which one faces in 
interpreting these Christian conceptions to men of other faiths whose views differ 
somewhat and who are equally convinced that their own interpretation of life and its 
meaning is superior, or at least has equal claim to be heard. 

A. K. REIsCHAUER 
Formerly missionary and professor in Japan; recently Lecturer in History of 
Religions, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Archeology of World Religions. By Jack Finecan. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952. xl-599 pp. $10.00. 


In 1946 Professor Finegan enriched our understanding of the past by his volume 


on Light From the Ancient Past: The Archeological Background of the Hebrew- 
Christian Religion, and now, only six years after, he puts into our hands this weighty 
volume. The price, which is quite reasonable with book production prices as they 
are, must of course prevent an extensive sale, but this is a “must” book for all libraries 
and for consultation by every student of the living religions of the world. 

We already have a rapidly growing library of histories of religion, and of trans- 
lations of the religious literature of the world, and of anthologies of this literature. 
But here the approach is somewhat different. Archeology is “the scientific study of 
the material remains of past human life and activities, such as fossil relics, artifacts, 
monuments, etc.” (Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary). Our attention is directed 
to material things like buildings and ruins, objects of art, paintings and sculpture, and 
articles used in worship and ritual. To these must be added books and manuscripts, 
sacred Scriptures, books of ritual and of instructions to the priests in the conduct of 
worship. There is a huge mass of material which awaits classification and interpreta- 
tion. Here is where the learning and skill of the trained scholar is put to the test. 
What do all these things mean? What part did they play in the life of the people 
who made use of them? Can we from them construct an intelligible account of the 
origins and early development of the religions to which they belong? 

One of the most valuable features in this volume is the thorough manner in which 
the author has gathered all the relevant historical data to provide a setting for the 
discussion of the early development of the religions. The work becomes thus a veri- 
table encyclopedia of the ancient history of southwestern, southern, and eastern Asia. 
There are not many places where this kind of information is made so readily accessible. 
We are led to realize the significance of art and architecture to an understanding of 
religion. ‘These tangible embodiments of religious ideas shed much light on the 
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doctrines and practices, that is, the inner content of the religious life. In going 
through this volume one of the impressions borne home with tremendous force is the 
enormous amount of energy and time and the vast expenditure of money which have 
been poured into religion and religious practices in all ages of the history of mankind. 

Let us come a little closer to the contents of this volume. Professor Finegan 
makes lists of twelve living religions of the world, leaving out of account defunct 
religions such as those of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, Greece, Rome, and the forms 
of religion practiced by our Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Slavic ancestors 
in Northern Europe. Here is his list of the living religions: Primitivism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, Sikhism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. Since the last two have been dealt with in his previous 
volume they are of course omitted here. It would be impossible to survey even in 
— the discussions of these religions severally. Only notes here and there are 
in order. 

Primitivism is in a somewhat different category from the more developed reli- 
gions in that it has no literature. The author divides the consideration of the religion 
of the primitive or animistic peoples into two parts. One deals with the remains of 
prehistoric man, the groups that have died out but from which some of the races 
living today may have sprung (though there is real doubt at this point), and who have 
left some rather remarkable remains, notably in the caves of Western Europe. Pic- 
tures of animals, incised and colored, on the walls of these caves, together with the 
bones of some of the dead surrounded by implements and other supplies for a future 
life—these become to the mind of the trained observer clear evidence that these men 
had some kind of belief in higher powers and in a life after death, in other words, 
that they had a religion. All this is in the past, but the 180,000,000 or more primi- 
tives living in the world today undoubtedly have carried along with them through the 
centuries and the millenniums many features of life, belief and practice which have 
changed but little, and so come legitimately into the purview of the archeologist. 

One is somewhat surprised at the large amount of space given to several religions 
which are not large in numbers compared with major religions like Islam and Hindu- 
ism. I refer to Jainism with its 1,500,000 adherents, Sikhism with its 6,000,000, 
znd especially the modern Zoroastrians who, under the appellation of Parsis, number 
only about 100,000, half of whom live in the one city of Bombay. But one is 
astonished at the amount of available archeological material, especially in the case of 
Zoroastrianism and Jainism. Sikhism is in a different case, being the youngest of all 
the historical religions. Its archeological monuments are more nearly contemporary 
than ancient, but still must be taken into account in such a comprehensive survey as this. 

The text is supplemented by nine full-page or double-page maps which add much 
to the clarity of the discussions. The reviewer might venture a question at this point. 
Why should the size of the type of the place names on these maps be so small as to 
be read only with difficulty, when there are always large open spaces on the maps 
which would allow much larger type? Too much praise cannot be given to the 260 
illustrations which accompany the text and are placed most conveniently for ready 
reference in each section. These illustrations really illustrate; every one of them 
is referred to in the text with satisfying comment. Again reference must be made to 
the documentation, which is so complete that confidence grows as the reader comes to 
one religion after another and realizes the vast amount of careful work which has 
been done, all vouched for by constant reference to the best available scholarly sources. 
The work is suited to minute reference by an index which is marvelous in its compre- 
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hensiveness. The present reviewer has made a rather rough calculation and estimates 
that the thirty-five three-columned pages of index include upward of three thousand 
entries. So we take off our hat to Foals Finegan for his gift. We are filled 
with gratitude and admiration for his contribution to the understanding of the world’s 
religions, and humbly thank him for what he has done. 
Epmunp Davison SoPER 
Evanston, Illinois. Professor of History of Religions, Garrett Biblical Institute: 
visiting professor at Leonard Theological College, Jubbulpore, India. 


Apostle to Islam: A Biography of Samuel M. Zwemer. By J. Curisry WiL- 
son. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1952. 261 pp. $4.00. 


Missionary biographies are not always interesting—but here is one that is out of 
the ordinary. It is in a class with the “lives” of William Carey, Adoniram Judson, 
and David Livingstone. Since the days of Raymond Lull in the fourteenth century, 
there has been no one more consumed with zeal for bringing Christ to the Moslem 
world than Samuel Marinus Zwemer. His biographer, a former missionary to 
Moslems in Persia, has rightly designated him as Apostle to Islam, for his life was 
intensely dedicated to the task of the evangelization of the “Moslem World,” a 
phrase which was often on his lips. 

From the year 1890, when he started the long journey from his home in Michigan 
to distant Arabia, until the day of his death, April 2, 1952, his prayers and labors 
for the “sons of Ishmael” never ceased. The fascinating story of the glowing life 
and notable achievements of Dr. Zwemer, covering a period of sixty-two years, has 
been well told by Dr. J. Christy Wilson, his long-time friend and successor as teacher 
of missions at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

For ten eager years Dr. Zwemer gave of his best to “the heart of the Moslem 
World” in the cities of Basrah and Bahrein, Arabia. Here he and his colleague, 
James Cantine, founded the Arabian Mission of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
August, 1891. The road ahead was challenging but not easy, as the following 
quotation indicates: “The Mission was at this time passing through a period of 
determined opposition and open hostility on the part of the local Turkish Government. 
Colporteurs were arrested; the Bible shop sealed up; books confiscated; and a guard 
placed at the door of the house occupied by the missionaries. A petition was sent 
to the Sublime Porte to expel the mission, but the opposition was short-lived and the 
petition never accomplished its purpose.” Fifty-eight years later both Zwemer and 
Cantine were able to attend the celebration in Bahrein to mark half a century of the 
well-established work of the Mission for which they had laid the foundations. 

But Arabia was too small an area to hold Zwemer for long. He was ever a 
pilgrim to far horizons. His vision encompassed the whole Moslem World. On his 
heart and in his daily prayers he carried the burden of Islam from Mindanao to 
Morocco and from Constantinople to Cape Town. In 1906 he was instrumental 
in organizing a Moslem World Conference in Cairo, Egypt, and in 1911 another 
in Lucknow, India. He had now definitely become the outstanding leader of missions 
to Moslems, and thus it was natural that he should from then on make his head- 
quarters in Cairo. His interest in literature for Moslems was greatly increased, and his 
influence enlarged as he helped to direct the work of the Nile Mission Press in that 
key city of the Moslem world. Here also he carried on the editorial work of The 
Moslem World Quarterly, which he had started in 1911. 


In his zeal for the cause of Missions, he spent considerable time in speaking for 
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the Student Volunteer Movement in America, and in turning the thoughts of Chris- 
tian students in both America and Britain to the need for missionaries to Moslem 
lands. But characteristically his interest centered chiefly in the production of Christian 
literature for Moslems; and to help further this great cause he organized some devoted 
friends in America into a society which he called the American Christian Literature 
Society for Moslems, more familiarly known as the “A.C.L.S.M.” For many years 
this society made financially possible the publication and distribution of literature in 
the chief languages of Islam—aArabic, Persian, Urdu, Malay, and even Chinese. It is 
no wonder that his was the most potent voice in the general conference on the Survey 
of Literature for Moslems held in Cairo in 1922, which produced an important volume 
entitled Christian Literature in Moslem Lands. 

Those who knew Dr. Zwemer intimately, as this reviewer did over a period 
of forty-one years, were continually amazed by the versatility of the man, which is so 
clearly revealed in this volume. He could preach in Dutch, German, or Arabic with 
fluency. He was a genius in preparing and presenting statistical surveys of the Moslem 
world to arouse interest in Missions to Moslems. His was a wide vision, and a burning 
heart kindled with a love for Moslems throughout the world took him on extended 
travels to Moslem lands. These included North Africa, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Iraq, Arabia, Iran, India, and China during a very busy period of six years, 1922-1928. 
In all these strategic areas conferences were held with the missionaries and national 
Christian leaders, which left a lasting effect on’ the zeal and methods of those who 
worked among Moslems. One of the most important results was the founding of 
“The Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Lahore, Pakistan, which has done a great deal 
both in leading Mohammedans to Christ and making them welcome in the Christian 
Church.” 

As one continues reading this fascinating story one finds a chapter entitled “Of 
the Making of Many Books.” In this respect he followed the pattern of the first 
missionary to Moslems, Raymond Lull, who “wrote an unbelievable number of 
books.” Dr. Zwemer’s books run to a total of fifty! Besides these he wrote numerous 
articles and pamphlets. He was an indefatigable student and writer, and this to a 
very large extent explains the success of his venture in 1911 when he launched The 
Moslem W orld Quarterly. He was an inspiring writer. His first book, Arabia: The 
Cradle of Islam, is still considered by many the best book of the fifty. He always 
wrote with a double purpose: to arouse and extend interest in the Moslem World, 
and to demonstrate its need for the gospel. The following few titles give a clear 
indication of the line he pursued: The Moslem Doctrine of God, The Moslem Christ, 
Islam a Challenge to Faith, and Across the World of Islam. 

In later years he wrote several books which reflect the deep spiritual undercurrent 
of his life which, as the author points out, gave increased spiritual power to this devoted 
missionary to Moslems as the years went by. A few selected titles speak for them- 
selves: The Call to Prayer, Taking Hold of God, The Glory of the Cross, The Glory 
of the Empty Tomb, and finally his fiftieth book, Sons of Adam. As one writer puts 
it, “he is never dull,” and as the author says, “Zwemer has left behind him a mighty 
highway of print—almost a book a year for over half a century.” 

But the picture is not yet complete. Dr. Zwemer was not only a dedicated 
missionary, 2 voluminous writer, a stirring evangelist, and an indefatigable traveler, 
he was alse an inspiring teacher. On the completion of forty years of missionary 
service in Arabia and Egypt, he received a call to the Chair of Missions in Princeton 


Theolegical Seminary and took up his werk there in 1930. As a teacher he was as 
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helpful and stimulating and challenging as he had been on the mission field; and 
when he retired from Princeton he wrote a monograph for “oldsters” entitled 
Life Begins at Seventy! 

Dr. Zwemer’s life will always be an inspiration to all who knew him. His 
biographer, Dr. Wilson, is to be congratulated on producing such a worthy memorial 
to the life and devoted labors of one of the truly great missionaries of all time. When 
one thinks of Samuel Zwemer with his glowing faith and indefatigable labors, one in- 
variably links his name with those of Raymond Lull and Henry Martyn, for he too 
gave his life in service dedicated to bringing Moslems to Christ. 

This volume is not merely a book to be enjoyed, it is rather a challenge to be 
accepted! Therefore, it should be considered a “must” for every Mission Board 
Secretary, every pastor who desires to arouse misisonary interest in his church, and 
last but not least, every missionary to Moslems. 

Murray T. Trrus 
Former missionary to India; Professor of Missions, Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 


Judaism and Modern Man. By Witt HerBerc. 313 pp. New York: Farrar, 
Straus & Young, 1951. xi-313 pp. $4.00. 


Many pastors, teachers, and students are likely to have overlooked Will Her- 
berg’s very important book on Judaism and Modern Man, feeling that it dealt with 
an area too specialized for their immediate attention. This is a most mistaken judg- 
ment, and Mr. Herberg’s book should be required reading for anyone who is seri- 
ously wrestling with the problems of human existence. ‘The reader will not only 
learn a great deal about Judaism (particularly from the latter portions of the volume) 
but he will also be treated to a rewarding experience of further education in the field 
of Christian theology. Mr. Herberg writes as a Jew, but as a Jew whose scope of 
experience and reading cover the whole Hebraic-Christian tradition. Christians will 
be amazed at the extent to which he is able to stand within the perspective of biblical 
Christianity and tell us things about our faith which have a completely authentic 
ring. For example, there are probably few better brief discussions of the Christian’s 
ethical and social responsibility than Mr. Herberg’s analyses in Chapters 9, 10, 12, 
13, 14. If we could achieve this degree of understanding of the ambiguous choices 
we face, and of the relevance of our faith to all of these choices, our pulpits would be 
freed of much of the unrealistic social analysis which seems to handcuff the average 
Protestant Christian. 

Mr. Herberg’s book begins with an analysis of our contemporary plight. This 
is a not uncommon feature of recent books in the field of theology, and what dis- 
tinguishes the present effort from most of the others is that the author resolutely 
avoids the pitfall of devoting ninety per cent of his book to analysis and only a few 
concluding pages to a “cure.” Mr. Herberg crisply deals with our “predicament” 
in about thirty pages and is then ready to give the heart of his volume to a presenta- 
tion of the Judaic (or perhaps more properly the Hebraic) answer to the situation. 
Here are found stimulating discussions of the biblical notion of “the living God,” his 
concern for man, the relation of religion to society, the meaning of history, the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and so forth. As only one example of the author’s religious 
penetration, the following example may be quoted from the discussion of the mys- 
tery of grace in the act of decision. 
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“This affirmation—the ‘leap of faith’ that springs out of the decision for God 
—is not a leap of despair but rather a leap in triumph over despair. It is a leap 
made not in order to search blindly for an unknown God somewhere on the other 
side; it is a leap that is made because—wonderfully enough—God has already been 
found. Faith is risk, venture, decision; so it is for us while we are still on this side 
of the abyss. We must dare the leap if the gulf is ever to be crossed; but once the 
decision of faith has been made, it is seen that the leap was possible only because the 
gulf had already been bridged for us from the other side. The reality of the decision 
remains, but we now see that what we had to decide was whether or not to accept 
the outstretched hand offered us over the abyss as we stood bewildered, anxious and 
despairing at the brink.” (p. 39.) 

There are a number of important conclusions to be drawn by Christians who read 
this book and find themselves in clear agreement with such passages as the above. 

1, We can realize again our tremendous debt to the Hebraic tradition. Mr. 
Herberg speaks in the tones of the prophets and they are tones we recognize, though 
they are too little heard amongst ourselves. 

2. We can realize how glibly we malign and misunderstand Judaism, looking 
at it usually only through Paul’s notion of the impotence of the law, and failing to 
see from the inside how the Jew too can reject works-righteousness and affirm that 
salvation is ultimately a gift of grace. 

3. We can develop those areas of concern which Judaism and Christianity can 
increasingly share in common. Mr. Herberg has read and absorbed Niebuhr, Brun- 
ner, Kierkegaard, Pascal, and countless other Christian theologians. ‘They have 
enriched his thought, as he readily admits, and it is partly this type of orientation which 
renders his thought so congenial to “post-liberal” Protestants. But if this process of 
cross-fertilization can work in one direction it must certainly begin to work in the 
other as well, and Judaism and Modern Man can initiate the task of showing Chris- 
tians what they have to learn from Jewish theologians. No Christian with any 
spiritual or intellectual curiosity whatever could possibly put down Mr. Herberg’s 
book without the resolve to explore the amazing profundities of such Jewish writers as 
Martin Buber, Solomon Schechter, and Franz Rosenzweig, from whose writings 
we are given generous and exciting quotations. 

4. We must also because of this book address ourselves in a new way to the 
problem of our ultimate assessment of Christianity vis-a-vis Judaism. Mr. Herberg 
makes uncomfortably clear to us how much of Christian outlook and practice deriva- 
tive from the central Christian claims that “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself” he can absorb, and still remain a convinced Jew. And he does not 
solve the problem for us (and is certainly not called upon to do so) of how, against 
the kind of analysis he presents, we are to assert in distinction from him the funda- 
mentally unique aspects of our own faith. (To those for whom this difficulty seems 
naive or unreal or even heretical, I can only insist that after having read this book 
few spiritually sensitive Christians would want to place Mr. Herberg at a very far 
remove from Christianity.) I suspect one reason why he seems so close to what con- 
temporary Christian theology is saying, is to be found in a possible inadequacy of 
much contemporary Christian theology. This shortcoming derives from the fact 
that much of our discussion of Christ and Christology uses Christ as a sort of principle 
of interpretation of the meaning of history, a convenient key to help us fit together 
the jigsaw puzzle of history, a criterion or norm of evaluation and interpretation. 
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All these things may be true, but the tendency then arises to separate the principle 
from the Person, and this is surely an act of treason in the light of biblical faith. 
Unless we clearly articulate the action of God in Christ in terms which stress his 
work and person as well as his providing us with a principle of interpretation, we are 
in danger of believing in a criterion instead of a Christ. Mr. Herberg is then quite 
justified in using within a Jewish framework the notions of Heilsgeschichte, a “center 
of history,” and many other terms which we commonly use within a Christian frame- 
work. If we take this warning seriously it may be that Mr. Herberg’s book will 
not only enlighten us about Judaism, but also drive us deeper into an examination of 
our own position, and thus serve as yet another schoolmaster unto Christ. And if 
it achieves this task among the many other tasks it is so brilliantly equipped to do, I 
do not think its author will be ill pleased. 
Ropert McAFezt Brown 

Chairman, Department of Religion, Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota. 


The Theology of Paul Tillich. Edited by C. W. Kecrey and R. W. Brera tt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. xiv-370 pp. $5.50. 


Desiring to establish a new pattern of theological discussion, two scholars have 
launched an ambitious project called The Library of Living Theology. This study 
of Paul Tillich is the initial volume and will serve as the “pilot” for subsequent 
volumes on such prominent thinkers as Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr. The structure 
is at once simple and comprehensive. Each volume will contain four sections: (1) 
an autobiographical sketch, (2) a series of expository and analytical essays, (3) a reply 
to these essays by the theologian himself, (4) a bibliography of his writings, arranged 
chronologically. 

If this volume is a good sample, the pattern is open to at least three major diffi- 
culties. In the first place, it is extremely hard to gain an adequate balance of con- 
tributors, especially where, as in Tillich’s case, the theological system involves so many 
fields of study that a large company of scholars is required to make the appraisals 
(fourteen separate analyses are included here). To secure the co-operation and to 
integrate the contributions of so many scholars is no simple task. One must applaud 
the accomplishment, a very real one, indeed, but one must also regret a certain im- 
balance. For example, although Tillich’s work is international in scope and influence, 
all the commentators are American with the exception of one from Germany (Sieg- 
fried) and two from Great Britain (Emmet and Daubney). None of Tillich’s 
major European adversaries is included, no thoroughgoing existentialist, and no 
Continental representative of biblical theology. In fact, an American (W. M. Horton) 
describes the role of Tillich in European circles, while the sole German essayist is so 
limited by space that the editors deleted much of his discussion of Christology (p. 79), 
an issue which many Europeans consider the most crucial of all. 

In the second place, the volume does not achieve an adequate balance of space 
between the theologian and his critics. “The exposition and criticism require some 
three hundred pages, while Tillich’s rebuttal is compressed into twenty. As a result, 
he must group many issues together, must answer several authors as a group in spite 
of the fact that their criticisms stem from varying positions, and must even postpone 
until later volumes the treatment of many important problems. To be sure, it is an 
advantage to have in one book the multiple criticisms of one theology, but this by no 
means provides genuine theological conversation. In true conversation one should 
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not have to wait until a concluding chapter (or to a later book) for scattered answers 
to trenchant questions by such an able critic as Charles Hartshorne. 

A third difficulty arises from the editors’ policy of adopting a method and a basic 
approach that are philosophical in dealing with material that is theological (p. ix). 
In line with this policy, the essays are schematized in terms of traditional philosophical 
topics (e.g., ontology, epistemology, anthropology) rather than in terms of the con- 
figuration of more biblical and more existential emphases. Since Tillich’s thought 
adopts the latter, the method does subtle, academic violence both to him and to the 
basic structures of Christian theology. Fortunately most of the essayists recognize 
this, and feel free to step over departmental fences. 

The above comments apply to the orientation and balance of the volume as a 
whole. The essays themselves merit high praise. The autobiographical reflections, 
to readers who are well acquainted with Tillich’s work, are both fascinating and 
illuminating. The fourteen essays provide careful and competent appraisals, to say 
the least. All reflect high respect and great indebtedness to Tillich. All recognize 
the far-reaching and pervasive influence of his leadership. All testify to the magnitude 
of his accomplishment, whether by clear exposition or by vigorous disagreement. 

It must have been difficult for each essayist to choose whether to stress exposition 
or dissent. Theodore Greene and A. T. Mollegen chose the former. Their excel- 
lent essays will help many readers see the true shape of Tillich’s thought as it is 
related to our secular culture (Greene) and to Christology and biblical criticism 
(Mollegen). On the other hand, three philosophers (Randall, Hartshorne, and 
Emmet) chose to focus their comments on the debatable issues, defending philosophical 
traditions that Tillich seems to have rejected. ‘Their essays are perhaps the most 
erudite, the most demanding, and the most rewarding in the book. The other con- 
tributors normally begin with exposition and conclude with questions concerning the 
validity of Tillich’s position. ‘These questions are often of basic importance (especially 
those raised by Reinhold Niebuhr, Nels Ferré, George Thomas, and James Luther 
Adams). The reader often wishes that each of these had taken more space in which 
to elaborate his question, and that Tillich’s answers had been fuller and more imme- 
diately accessible. 

To sum up, let me say that this is an exceptionally meaty volume. It pre- 
supposes on the reader’s part a thorough acquaintance with Tillich’s writings, and 
especially his Systematic Theology. It effectively sets his thought into the context 
of cultural and political developments (Eduard Heimann’s essay is particularly helpful 
here). It enables the student to detect the echoes of Tillichian ideas in other thinkers 
and to trace the contemporary reactions against those ideas. Some essays, like that 
of David Roberts, give a dependable synoptic view of the entire system; others indicate 
the particular implications of separate concepts. [n short, as a “Companion” to 
Tillich’s Protestant Suma, this is the best volume yet available. 

Paut S. MINngaR 
Professor of New Testament, Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. 


Crowd Culture: An Examination of the American Way of Life. By Bzrnarp 
Ippincs Bett. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 159 pp. $2.00. 


In this small book, Canon Bell has given us an acid indictment of American 
culture. Originally a series of lectures given at Ohio Wesleyan Unversity, they 
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reflect a distinguished churchman’s honest revulsion at the mediocrity and standardiza- 
tion that marks so much of our vaunted “American Way of Life.” 

Actually this is not a comprehensive critique of our culture—the press, books and 
magazines, advertising, sports, recreation, education, etc. Only the first short chapter 
can be called a survey of the total scene. The bulk of the book—chapters two and 
three—are devoted to a criticism of the schools and the churches. The fourth and 
concluding chapter is a call for the emergence of a “democratic élite” which would 
lead “the masses . . . into a more urbane and humane way of living” (p. 139). 

Since so little discerning criticism of American culture from a theological point 
of view has been forthcoming, one hesitates to criticize whatever voice is raised in 
protest, especially when it is the voice of one usually as provocative as Canon Bell. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the book that is badly needed. It is somewhat 
limited in scope, and his major criticisms of the school system, for example, seem to 
me at least to be something less than profound. For example, “there is neglect of 
proper drill in the use of words—in reading and writing and speaking and listening” 
(p. 60). “. . . good manners are not being taught in the schools” (p. 63). “there 
is too little insistence in the schools upon achievement as the price of approval and 
promotion” (p. 63). 

So, too, the solutions which he offers to our predicament are not very clear. 
He calls for a “democratic élite,” “skilled diagnosticians,” which “would consist of 
men and women who hold membership within it because, and only because, they 
have a trained intelligence which enables them to observe and understand man as 
man; because they are skilled in humane studies; because they are fitted to guide 
the Common Man into a life more and more sane and rich and satisfying” (p. 137). 
This élite sounds vaguely like a religious version of the “bureaucratic theorists” that 
Canon Bell so roundly denounces in connection with the school systems. Who are 
these élite? By what means are they to lead the masses into a more urbane and 
humane way of living? We are only told that they must be “democratically selected 
and liberally educated” (p. 140). They must also think logically; “by mathematics 
is the easiest way to do it” (p. 149). 

Canon Bell rightly deplores the patterns of conformity and banality that often 
characterize our culture. But actually nonconformity, upon closer inspection, is only 
a relative value for the author. His main charge against the church is that it has 
been corrupted by religious liberals who have “served to confuse the populace. It is 
thanks to them that it has become hard for John Doe to get at what Christianity 
actually teaches . . .” (p. 112). We must return to “a sound and unambiguous 
set of theological convictions” (p. 104). Presumably he favors nonconformity in 
American life except as it appears in the churches. 

More serious, perhaps, is the failure to call attention to the economic and social 
institutions that undergird and sustain the “crowd culture.” The transvaluation of 
American values will not be accomplished, I believe, by the rise of a few nonconformists. 
Nor will the church be instrumental in reorienting our society by admonishing men 
to love one another. What Canon Bell says about the loss of the majesty of God 
and the need for love is all true. But the problem is how such counsel can gain 
some relevance by helping men to understand what love means in an impersonal 
society and how it can be expressed and channeled in the institutions that support 
the “crowd culture.” 

Van A. Harvey 


Graduate student, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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The Church Inventory Handbook. By Hersert E. Storrs. Denver: Wesley 
Press, 1952. 235 pp. $4.00. 


Church Work in the City. By Frepericx A. Suippey. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 255 pp. $4.50. 


These two books add to the rather short but growing list of works by a group 
of hybrids—call them minister-sociologists or sociologist-ministers, depending on your 
orientation. Each author is an ordained clergyman and each holds the Ph.D. degree 
in sociology. The focus in each work is upon the practical and the applied rather than 
upon the theoretical. The starting point is determined by practical considerations 
facing church administrators and not by hypotheses emerging from theoretic concerns. 
Thus, broad theoretical and doctrinal problems growing out of the presuppositions 
undergirding sociology and religion and their interrelationships receive almost no 
treatment. The question is rather: Given the basic goals of the church in a given 
socio-cultural context, what guidance can come from sociology in terms of methods 
of studying the situation and of arriving at useful, e.g., successful, means for achiev- 
ing the ends? 

That this is considered a relatively new field is indicated by the authors’ “evan- 
gelistic spirit.” “If this book has suggested how scientific methods may serve the 
church . . . it has made a modest but significant contribution toward the beckoning 
new horizon of social research in the work of the church. . . .” (Stotts, p. 224). 
“Sound sociological analysis should always undergird church strategy. Without it one 
wonders how blunders in religious work can be avoided” (Shippey, p. 8). 

Stotts’ work is strictly a “methods” handbook, as the title suggests. There is 
only incidental treatment of the community matrix of local church life, whether 
rural or urban. Examples are drawn from actual community situations but survey 
and research techniques comprise the burden of the book. Its three parts deal with 
“Purpose and Use of Surveys,” “Conducting the Field Survey,” and “Tabulation 
and Laboratory Procedures.” In Part I there is treatment of the ecological approach, 
time series surveys, socio-psychological analyses, demographic analyses, and functional 
analyses. A sociologist would doubtless question the basis of this particular division 
of types of “surveys.” Indeed, at no point does the need for an explicit theoretical 
orientation even in a “techniques” work show more clearly than here. The confusion 
of areas of study with methods and the considerable overlapping, especially in the 
omnibus “functional analyses,” naturally result. In spite of this weakness, there is a 
review of several standard methods of studying social data. These are related to the 
practical concerns of the local church through typical questions, answers to which 
can be attained through pursuit of the methods involved. Practical suggestions for 
the construction of schedules and other instruments for the collection of primary 
and secondary data are followed by detailed descriptions of procedures of tabulation 
and presentation of results. There is a helpful section dealing with the type and 
amounts of laboratory equipment needed in a church or seminary for such survey work. 

The book is illustrated throughout, perhaps unduly so, with charts, graphs, tables, 
sample schedules, etc. Frequently there is no explanation of these graphic presenta- 
tions, and the relationship between them and the argument of the text is not always 
clear. Pastors and laymen with little training in the social sciences will find this 
“Handbook” beyond them at many points. Frequently, complicated research pro- 
cedures are mentioned in passing and without explanation as though the reader is 
supposed to be a graduate student in sociology. At other times, details are spelled 
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out as though the reader were a grammar school art student! Nevertheless, it is 
likely that the book will be worth the price to any pastor or teacher interested in 
methods of studying the socio-cultural context of the local parish. 

Shippey’s work differs in several fundamental respects from that of Stotts. It is 
focused upon the problems of the church in the city. It deals with the implications 
of increasing urbanization for Protestantism. As such, it is in the tradition of H. Paul 
Douglass, §. C. Kincheloe, and Murray Leiffer. Indeed, in spite of apparent differ- 
ences, one who knows the field cannot but be struck by the common orientation of 
this work and Leiffer’s The Effective City Church. This is hardly surprising when 
it is known that Shippey was a student of Leiffer. It is as though the pupil had 
learned his lessons well and had, out of his own far-reaching experiences, gone beyond 
the teacher. 

Two of the eight chapters comprise the introduction (Chapter I dealing with 
the growth of urbanism and its implications for church work) and the conclusion 
(Chapter VII concerned with Protestant strategy in the face of common urban church 
problems). Chapters II and III give practical guidance to those concerned to make 
a study of the local church and to conduct a religious census. These chapters have 
parallels in Stotts’ work—except that Shippey confines his attention to the application 
of research techniques in urban church situations. Perhaps the core of the contribution 
is presented in Chapters IV, V, VI, and VII. Here Shippey draws upon urban 
sociology, his experiences as a city pastor, and the conclusions reached in his field 
investigations in the major urban centers in the United States to discuss the work 
of the church in downtown areas, apartment areas, urban neighborhoods, and the 
task of establishing new churches in the city and in suburban areas. 

Urban sociologists may recognize the application of some of their principles in 
these chapters. Yet, it will not be clear when conclusions from sociology give way 
to those from pastoral experience. In like manner, pastors and workers in urban 
churches will profit by these analyses and suggestions. They will recognize many 
practical points as tried and tested in church administration. Yet the sociological 
context of many suggestions will be lost to them. Likewise, urban church and com- 
munity field investigators will be interested in Shippey’s conclusions, but they may 
wish that more of the empirical research data upon which such generalizations rest 
might have been presented. Thus, the strength of the work is also its weakness! 
The fact that Shippey has had urban pastoral experience, is a trained sociologist, and 
has carried on extensive urban field studies makes it possible for him to produce such 
a useful work. Yet, on many pages the question may lurk: “Is he writing here as 
a theoretical sociologist, or as a pastor, or as a field researcher, or as a synthesizer, on 
some level, of the three roles?” At many points the answer was by no means clear 
to this reader. 

It is interesting that both these volumes represent efforts to utilize principles of 
sociology in the practical affairs of church administration. This fledgling enterprise 
is similar to the more widespread one ef “squeezing out” of psychology various prin- 
ciples and techniques for religious counseling. This concern with the harnessing of 
social science at the applied levels of the Christian task is perhaps characteristic of the 
dominant preoccupation in American life with practical and technological orientations. 
It is likely that, in the long run, further explorations of the interrelationship of the 
social sciences and Christianity on the theoretical and doctrinal levels will prove 
necessary as a framework within which practical utility can be realized. It may turn 
out to be the case in religion as in science that nothing is more practical than good 
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theory. It is no disparagement of these authors that their works were not so focused. 
The continued appearance of such important contributions simply renews the demands 
on scholars and scientists for further investigations with such theoretical and doctrinal 
orientation. 
Shippey directs his book toward the seminary student (in addition to the city 
pastor, amd executives on the denominational or interdenominational levels), and 
Stotts is a teacher of sociology of religion and town and country church in a theological 
school. This provides the expectancy that there is a place im modern theological 
education for courses which would make use of such works as these. An examination 
of the curriculum of major theological schools confirms this fact. Yet from the 
placement of such courses in theological studies it is evident that confusion exists as to 
whether sociology has significance for theological education on the theoretical or the 
applied level or on both. 
Eart D. C. BREWER 


Professor of Sociology and Rural Church, School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity, Georgia. 


The Religion of Jesus. By Leroy WATERMAN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952. 251 pp. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this book is “Christianity’s Unclaimed Heritage of Prophetic 
Religion.” Several New Testament scholars have recently been emphasizing that 
Jesus is to be interpreted not as standing in the succession of the rabbinic or the 
priestly or the apocalyptic tradition in Israel, but as crowning the prophetic tradition. 
Ever since Albert Schweitzer threw a bombshell into the theological arena nearly half 
a century ago with his “thoroughgoing eschatology” in the interpretation of the Gospels, 
the argument has gone on about the apocalyptic element in the reported teaching 
of Jesus; and while Schweitzer’s extreme view has not many friends today, there 
is said to be a school of writers in Switzerland which goes all the way with Schweitzer, 
and perhaps even further. But Dr. Waterman represents a violent reaction, cutting 
away the whole apocalyptic element in the Gospels as secondary, and giving a view 
of the teaching of Jesus which reminds one of the kind of thing Harnack was saying 
(in What is Christianity?) before the “eschatologists” had begun to trouble the 
waters. 

The trouble is that Dr. Waterman carries his thesis to such extremes, with so 
many loose and sweeping statements, and so many dogmatic and arbitrary judgments 
on matters of historical criticism, as to render his book highly misleading to the 
general reader. To him everything is either white or black, and a large part of 
the religious teaching of both the Old and the New Testament is black, while the 
prophetic tradition, carried a stage further by Jesus, is white. The prophetic 
tradition is set sharply against all the other elements in Old Testament religion. The 
great prophets were opposed to the Messiah-King concept, to the ritualistic Law of 
Moses, and to the notion of the chosen people, and this fact “is today one of the most 
significant findings of modern biblical scholarship” (p. 59). ‘That is far too slap- 
dash. Scholars are far from being agreed that the great prophets wished the sac- 
rifices to be discontinued; and the prophetic tradition itself helped to reinterpret the 
chosen-people idea (which at its poorest was a primitive racialism and nationalism) 
in a nobler and more costly sense (as Waterman seems to have recognized on p. 30). 

When Waterman comes to the teaching of Jesus, we find that he extracts it 
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from the Gospels by some very arbitrary preferences, and contrasts it with almost 
everything else in the New Testament and in early Christianity, since it was from 
the first almost completely misinterpreted. What does he mean by saying (p. 79) 
that the sentence in Matt. 16:28 “does not actually claim to be Jesus’ own words, 
though it is so placed as to permit that impression,” unless he means merely that the 
first personal pronoun is not used? On p. 77 he astonishes us with the statement 
that “Christianity produced the New Testament, and this process did not end till 
the fourth century a.p.,” but we discover later that he is merely thinking of the 
quite minor accretions which textual criticism recognizes to be no true parts of the 
original text, such as the spurious endings of St. Mark. He makes much of the 
generally acknowledged fact that the “trinitarian” statement in I John 5:7 is an 
interpolation, but how misleading (in view of Tertullian, Clement, Origen, Novatian, 
Methodius) to say that the doctrine of the Trinity “was not known or accepted 
before A.D. 325” (p. 200)! He labors quite unnecessarily to show that, as is pretty 
generally acknowledged, dominical institution of the sacrament of Baptism must not 
be based on Matt. 28:19, but he takes no account of the interesting work done in recent 
years (by Cullmann, Flemington, Lampe) connecting Christian Baptism not merely 
with Jewish proselyte baptism, but with the mission of John the Baptist, with Our 
Lord’s own baptism in the Jordan, and with the two passages (Mark 10:38f., Luke 
12:50) where Jesus speaks words which seem to prepare the way for that associa- 
tion of Baptism with His death which appears in Paul and other New Testament 
writers. 

According to Waterman, “the concept of Jesus held by the first disciples ended 
in disillusionment. The significance of Jesus for them came to an end. This was 
stark tragedy. The growing penury of the group in Palestine after a.p. 50, as evi- 
denced by Paul’s letters, is very probably a mark of declining faith as well” (p. 116). 
That would seem to dispose of Simon Peter among others! But Waterman seems 
to have a special animus against Paul’s interpretation of Christianity, particularly 
his interpretation of the death of Christ. “The first disciples . . . did not attempt 
to assign any meaning or function to his death” (p. 132). Yet surely it was from 
some of the first disciples that Paul professed to have received the doctrine that 
“Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures” (I Cor. 15:3, a passage to 
which Waterman actually refers) ; and while Waterman supports his case confidently 
by quoting Peter’s words in Acts 3:13-17, he does not notice that a moment later 
in the same speech Peter speaks of the crucifixion as something which God had 
predicted through the prophets and had now fulfilled. But Paul “had so slight a 
grasp of the ethical character of God that he does not feel the slightest incongruity 
in God’s demanding the horrible death of his blameless Son in order that he might 
forgive men’s sins when they repent” (p. 134). Does that fairly represent Paul’s 
doctrine of reconciliation? (By the way, it was not Paul who said: “Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins”!) Waterman dismisses the whole 
idea of Incarnation as an idea belonging to Indo-European paganism, and based 
on the notion of the transmigration of souls (p. 174). Many other examples might 
be given of the careless statements and slap-dash judgments contained in this book. 

Dr. Waterman is moved by a high ethical idealism, and he has a very deep and 
painful concern about the tragic state of the world. But there is a naive over- 
simplification, not only in his historical treatment of the religion of the Old and New 
Testaments, where the picture often seems to be quite falsified, but also in his analysis 
of the tragic situation of the world and his presentation of the Christian answer, 
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which he seems to reduce to an ethic of love. And what he has to offer positively 
seems, with all its sincerity, quite disproportionately meager alongside the sweeping 
negatives of the book. 

D. M. BatLure 


Professor of Systematic Theology, St. Andrews University, Scotland. 


Eclipse of God. By Martin Busser. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
192 pp. $2.50. 


Martin Buber is surely the foremost Jewish philosopher of the present era; 
indeed he is universally acknowledged to be in the front rank of philosophers, reli- 
gious thinkers, and students of the history and psychology of religion. As creative 
artist, as critic, and as a religious contemplative himself, Buber is among the most 
civilized and significant of living writers. It is because he is so aware of the tensions, 
the clamors, and the soul-sickness of our age that his philosophy of dialogue and his 
conception of the “personal” have a power and relevance for human existence rarely 
found in other contemporary writers. For all these reasons, it is more than a routine 
incident to have from American publishers this and other new books from Buber’s 
pen in competent translation. 

Over the past fifty years, Buber’s prophetic voice has heralded the renaissance 
of authentic spiritual Judaism, as opposed to a purely political Zionism. Now at 
seventy-five the saintly Buber speaks to the world—to Jew and non-Jew—a living 
witness to the continuing creative vitality of the Jewish religious genius. Despite his 
wide European renown, it was only in 1951, after his retirement from the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, that the famous author of J and Thou could come to these 
shores to present to American audiences his interpretation of religion. Those who 
were fortunate enough to hear him and talk with him did not need to be told that 
here was “greatness passing by.” ‘This volume contains Buber’s American lectures, 
together with some earlier pieces. 

Nearly all of Buber’s writings on religious themes have the same predominant 
note and purpose: to proclaim the true and living God as over against the false idols, 
the mutilated distortions, the caricatures. He gives eloquent voice to the high and 
holy God whom one meets and confronts in a living I-Thou relation, as distinguished 
from the pseudo-gods of the philosophers and psychologists. God, not man, is the 
measure of all things. 

In the present volume the same basic motif is sounded. In his “Prelude: Re- 
port on Two Talks,” the author tells of two conversations, one with a group of work- 
ers, one with a noble old philosopher, which point up the archetypal spiritual problem 
of contemporary man—the “eclipse of the light of heaven, eclipse of God.” We 
have forsaken God, or, like Job, we seem to be “forsaken of God,” fated to spend 
our lives in a dreadful time of God’s “hiddenness,” when man either does not hear 
God’s address or is unable to recognize and interpret God’s word in history. This 
silence of the transcendent, in the face of the patent religious need and demand of 
modern man, is the problem which torments Nietzsche, contemporary existentialists, 
Jung and Buber. And Buber makes clear that the world, to save its sanity and its 
soul, must somehow find again its “religious” existence, must renew the ancient 
relationship to God, the world, and mankind. 

From this appraisal of God and essential religion, Buber turns his critical weapons 
effectively against various aspects of the “modern thinking” associated with Nietzsche, 
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Marx, Bergson, Sartre, Heidegger, and Jung. Readers concerned with the relation 
between religion and psychotherapy will be intensely interested in what Buber says 
on Jung. Jungian psychotherapy has had a great part in the development of many 
professing Christians whose religious experience has actually been a sort of tension 
between Jung and Jesus. Buber’s basic and cogent criticisms of Jungian psychology 
are: (1) it oversteps the legitimate boundaries of the science of psychology in mak- 
ing metaphysical claims and religious assertions about the transcendent; (2) in so 
doing, it abhors faith and denies that God exists independent of the human psyche; 
and (3) it constitutes essentially a modern version of gnostic theosophy, “‘the religion 
of pure psychic immanence.” This gnosticism, and not atheism, is the real enemy 
of the reality of faith. Buber makes it clear that he has no quarrel with Jung’s 
empirical psychiatric material. But when psychology makes judgments about the 
ultimate mysteries as about something which it knows, it oversteps the self-drawn 
bounds of the psychological, while claiming to remain within them. And psy- 
chology offers no criterion for a qualitative distinction between the religious amd the 
pseudo-religious. 

Buber’s criticism of Sartre and Heidegger, though restrained and appreciative 
of their positive contributions, is brilliant and incisive. He himself is a “religious” 
existentialist and knows his way around within the movement. He reaches back 
through Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Spinoza, and Pascal to authentic Judaism and 
Christianity, and even to Oriental and Greek antiquity. Both Sartre and Heidegger 
admittedly start from Nietzsche’s cry, “God is dead,” and attempts to picture the 
nature of a world without God. And they, like Nietzsche, fail to conquer the nihilism 
which he had consummated. Both come to grief: Sartre, because he makes a posture 
of human arrogation and self-apotheosis in which man “invents” his own meaning 
and value; Heidegger, because he attempts to create “a concept of a rebirth of God 
out of the thought of truth which falls into the enticing nets of historical time,” and 
was thereby led to see in Hitler “the present and future German reality and its law.” 

In the paper on “Religion and Ethics,” Buber speaks, rightly I think, of the im- 
pairment of the relationship between the ethical and the religious by an extreme 
“Christian (Hellenistic) individualism,” which was all too prevalent in the nineteenth 
century. But he is mistaken, I believe, in thus interpreting the main line of normative 
Christian ethics. This same error also betrays him into a misconception of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the church. I don’t know whether it is Buber’s German or his 
Jewish heritage that causes him to think of “a holy people,” “a people of God,” only 
in terms of a folk or a nation. 

Again, I feel sure that many readers will have trouble with Buber’s “mysticism” 
because he is perhaps too ready to find in the mystical experience a “personal en- 
counter” with a “personal Thou.” Despite his vigorous repudiation of extreme 
unitive, pantheistic mysticism and all absorptionist theories, many will still find dis- 
turbing hints in Buber’s writings of the impersonal Absolute of the mystics. Finally, 
Buber’s optimism about human nature and human culture fits in rather badly with 
his acute comprehension of Hebrew prophecy and with his own feeling for man’s 
finitude. In the light of his devastating polemic against the human self-postulation 
found in the Sophists, Sartre, and Heidegger, it is strange that he is unable to ap- 
prehend the full meaning of the Christian doctrine of sin, which involves the deliberate 
and presumptuous usurpation of the moral role of God. 

These and other minor points of disagreement do not in the least detract from 
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the significance and the beauty of Buber’s works. He shows us the way teward that 
event in which the word between heaven and earth will again be heard. 
Pau E. PFuetze 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. By Kennetru Scotr 
LatourETTE. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. 208 pp. $3.00. 


This is just such a book as a careful student of the Far East expects from the 
pen and mind of Professor Latourette. Scholarly, yet without the fogginess which 
obscures some otherwise able books, incisive in its analyses and irenic in its approach, 
it held the reviewer’s interest to the very end. On the whole its appraisals and judg- 
ments demand and receive his cordial support. 

The approach cannot be better stated than in Dr. Latourette’s words in Chapter I. 
“The author is a firm believer in the American type of democracy. He is eonvinced 
that the majority of Americans wish to do what is best not only for themselves but 
also for the rest of mankind, and that through the democratic process, as conceived 
in theory and to a not inconsiderable degree realized in practice, Americans can work 
their way through the problems which confront them to a clear decision. Seldom if 
ever is the solution perfect. At times it may seem disastrous. Yet, better than any 
other system thus far known to man, democracy as the greatest of Americans have 
understood it makes for the welfare of mankind.” Against the background of this 
frank belief in democracy, America’s record is studied and appraised. 

“The Far East” extends over more territory in this book than in most such 
treatises. In past years the phrase was most often used to denote Japan, Korea, and 
China. Because World War II reached into so many countries around the Pacific 
basin, Dr. Latourette has included in his study the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia as well as Indonesia and the Philippines. ‘This is both logical and in historical 
perspective. 

The author expresses his belief that the policy of the United States in the Far 
Eastern lands worked out most successfully and in the main most happily in Japan and 
the Philippine Islands. The author recognizes, as do all students of the Pacific area, 
that mistakes have been made in both lands, mistakes in policy that so far as Japan is 
concerned led almost inevitably to war. But he also points out that postwar policies 
have been so extraordinarily understanding and far-sighted that relationships with 
Japan today seem better and more firmly rooted than at any time since the early 
decades of this century. 

As regards Southeast Asia, Dr. Latourette points out that the “purpose of the 
United States (was) to enable these people to live under governments of their own 
choosing which would not oppress them but would enable them to advance in freedom, 
education and economic well-being, and to contain Communism.” He points out 
that progress has been made toward achieving such goals and that “in the main the 
United States had aided it.” 

His careful appraisal of the record in China and toward China is one which 
could be warmly—and lengthily—debated by others who have lived in China and 
have studied this complicated subject. To the writer of this review there is little 
with which sharp disagreement would be registered. Perhaps the differences in 
judgment would be most clearly defined as differing estimates of imponderables. 
Perhaps, rather, as subjective appraisals of the motives of individual Americans or of 
groups. Was General Marshall wholeheartedly committed to his mission in 1945-6? 
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Or was he carrying out orders as a good soldier? Did his efforts to force a coalition 
government hinder the recovery of China? Did the negotiations afford the Com- 
munists time to consolidate their positions and to move into Manchuria to secure 
Japanese arms? These questions illustrate the type of questions which some of us 
would debate. 

The final chapter, “A Tentative Appraisal,” is so balanced, so thought-provoking, 
that it deserves special mention. I have read it and reread it, and with profit. It is 
the keystone of a book that can be wholeheartedly commended to everyone interested 
in Far Eastern relations during the past six years—and interested in bettering them 
during the decades ahead. 

Frank T. CARTWRIGHT 


Former missionary to China; Administrative Secretary, Division of Foreign 
Missions, Methodist Board, New York City. 


The More Excellent Way. By Georce ALLEN TurNER. Winona Lake, Ind.: 
Light and Life Press, 1952. 292 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. A. C. Knudsen begins his foreword to this book by describing it as “a work 
of extraordinary merit,” and if that phrase raises large expectations, the close reader 
will turn the last page and not accuse the Dean-Emeritus of the Boston University 
School of Theology of extravagance. It is a most able piece of work. One covets 
the closest attention for it wherever serious students are engrossed with Bible-based 
doctrine. 

Dr. Turner is concerned with the scriptural basis of John Wesley’s doctrine 
of Christian Perfection. He claims uniqueness for his work both in the extent of the 
material surveyed, and in part, of the method employed. The former claim is based 
largely on his survey of the literature of later Judaism, and the latter in his stress 
on the inductive method and his employment of word studies. Both claims must 
be understood in relation to this particular doctrine. The present reviewer knows 
of no published work which would challenge the claim unless it be Part II of Dr. 
Charles Ryder Smith’s The Bible Doctrine of Man, where the period between the 
Testaments is subjected to a masterly survey with that very aim in mind: “What 
a man ought to be.” 

Dr. Turner’s work is in two parts. Part I deals with the Biblical Basis, Part II 
with the Historical Development. For a book essaying to deal adequately with the 
Biblical Basis and the Historical Development, the text is comparatively short. But 
the work is never scamped. The field of induction is astonishingly wide and whole 
segments of literature are subjected to a remarkable degree of condensation. Each 
chapter is summarized, and the summary is followed with a list of questions by which 
the close reader may check his full appreciation of what he has read. 

Dr. Turner is sure that Wesley’s claim to base his doctrine on the Scripture is 
proven. A relative perfection is possible to mortals in this life. We are living below 
the level the New Testament teaches as normal. Saints could be as common as now 
they are rare. 

He contrives, nonetheless, to be fair to those who reject this view. He sum- 
marizes the case against “sinless perfection” in an extended footnote but, having 
elucidated what Wesley taught from some of the things he was said to have taught, 
he makes a spirited defense of them. Indeed, he defends some things which other 
ardent admirers of Wesley have been glad to abandon. Wesley encouraged his 
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people to testify that they had been cleansed from all sin. Dr. Turner defends him 
there, while reluctantly admitting that he never testified to it himself in plain words. 
“He implied his personal possession” of it, he says. 

But—with profound respect to the memory of John Wesley—it was a perilous 
thing to urge people to do. His example, not his precept, is to be followed here. To 
seek to escape the charge of pride (as Dr. Turner does) on the ground that this 
spiritual level is not the fruit of self-effort, but an act of grace, is not satisfying. The 
life of holiness is 2 moment-by-moment life. What the rejoicing soul can say is 
this: “At this moment I am conscious of nothing but love”—meaning, of course, 
dydéan—but if people hear us say “I am cleansed from all sin” they will remember 
the claim a month later when we may be petty or irritable, and in this way holy 
things are brought into disrepute. The heart of Wesley’s doctrine can be taught 
without this! God has secured his saints by a blessed unself-consciousness, and the 
more they have of holiness, the less they know that it is there. 

But let that go. Here is a piece of serious scholarship on a subject which too 
many people have wiped away in a cavalier fashion and said, “Warfield finished that 
off years ago.” ‘Those who think that should read this book—and think again! 

W. E. SancsTer 
The Methodist Church, Central Hall, Westminster, London, England. 


Making Prayer Real. By Lynn J. RapciirFe. New York: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 254 pp. $3.00. 


The fact that our confused, fearful, and disillusioned world needs more than 
anything else a return to what this book is about, namely, deep religious conviction, 
nourished and made vital by daily prayer, is ample justification both for the writing 
of the book and for the wide reading it should receive. One cannot but rejoice that 
amidst the welter of theological arguments, theories, and counter-theories, analyses 
and re-analyses with which our minds are deluged, one more author has gone to 
the heart of the matter, pointing out that salvation is of God, and that we must go 
directly to him for that salvation by making prayer real. 

The book itself, of course, cannot and does not do this for us. It points the 
way, suggests methods for deepening and enriching the prayer life, stimulates our 
thought, inspires our imagination, and motivates our desire to explore in our own 
life the great possibilities in prayer; but reading the book does not do our praying 
for us, and without the latter no one can make prayer real in his life. This truth, 
that there is no substitute for the personal practice of prayer, the author himself urges 
throughout the book. From his assertion in the Preface, “It is my earnest hope that 
this book shall be not so much read as lived,” and his forthright statement in Chapter 
III, “. . . no technique of prayer, no familiarity with books about prayer, can ever 
take the place of prayer itself,” we know that he would be the first to subscribe to the 
caution we are expressing in this paragraph. 

However, as a guide to the enrichment of the prayer life, the book succeeds 
admirably. One is impressed and gratified with its breadth of outlook. Far from 
expressing a narrow sectarian point of view and experience, the author, himself a 
Methodist, draws from the treasures of devotion of the entire Church, both Catholic 
and Protestant, ancient and modern, not coldly and factually as of academic necessity, 
but with a warmth, enthusiasm, and sympathetic understanding which reflects a true 
ecumenical mind, spirit, and experience. People with a wide variety of religious back- 
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grounds can read this book and feel at home in its pages, and still better, find their 
experience enriched and broadened by devotional treasures from religious traditions 
other than their own. Augustine and Theresa of Avila are heard from. So, too, are 
George Fox and John Wesley. Thoughts as ancient as those of Elijah and Ezekiel 
are drawn upon, along with the thinking of contemporaries such as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Paul Tillich. But in his use of this rich variety of material the author 
successfully avoids the danger of sacrificing clarity for an overdisplay of scholarly 
information. On every page one feels an evangelical earnestness to bring men to 
prayer, and this central purpose of the book is never clouded for a moment. 

Apart from the author’s own deep religious conviction about the vital importance 
of prayer, one finds the impetus for this evangelical earnestness dealt with in the first 
chapter, entitled “Wanted—A Spiritual Renaissance.” 

While it is a truism to say that the world of our time needs a spiritual renaissance 
(aearly every modern writer on religion is saying the same thing in one way or 
another) the new thing in this book is its insistence that the only way this spiritual 
renaissance will come is by a renaissance of vital Christian prayer! And if we accept 
Dr. Radcliffe’s definition of prayer, that it is “the heart of religion,” then obviously 
this insistence is right. The world would be farther along with its spiritual renaissance 
if some of the reform movements and peace plans gave place to more prayer cells; 
or better still, if all reform movements and peace plans had more prayer at the heart 
of their programs. 

Having thus presented the central importance of prayer in the face of the werld’s 
spiritual need, the author goes on to discuss prayer itself, and gives specific and helpful 
guidance on methods and techniques. He makes us see clearly that growth in the art 
of prayer requires constant and daily discipline—discipline of our time, and the dis- 
cipline of a rule of life. Again, those who think of prayer as the “magic” by which 
they persuade God to gratify their self-centered desires will find small comfort here. 
“A turning from self-centeredness to God-centeredness” is the way this author de- 
scribes his conception of growth in prayer. The pathway of prayer is a “pilgrimage 
from self to God.” Not what God can do for us, or our loved ones, or the needy 
world, is the primary goal of prayer, but God himself. We are to seek to know God, 
and knowing God, we become persons of greater stature and more effective servants 
of our fellow men. 

Yes, the “pilgrimage” which is prayer, according to this book, is not an emotional 
fly-by-night affair. It is a slow, disciplined, lifetime growth, which nevertheless is 
supremely worth the effort. And it carries one far—I have the feeling, too far for 
most of us who must live and work in this workaday world! I find as I thumb 
through the book again that I have underlined and made page references frequently 
in every chapter but the final two on mysticism and transforming union. I am frank 
to say I found these chapters less interesting, less convincing. Do they promise 
heights of mystical reality denied to most of us? But perhaps that is the strength of 
this book—to lead us beyond the familiar and tried to greater efforts in prayer because 
there are greater goals to be reached, more wonderful experiences of the love and 
power of God which can be ours. Of one thing we can be sure, he who reads 
this book will know how far short he falls of the full possibilities in prayer and will 
want to do better. 

Donatp J. CAMPBELL 
Suffragan Bishop of the Diecese of Los Angeles, Califernia. 
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Great Humanists. By Lynn Harotp Houcu. New York: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. 220 pp. $3.50. 


“Tf you listen to all the voices and trust in the moral use of the intelligenee, you 
will not be led astray” (p. 212). This sentence, written of one of the subjects of this 
volume, expresses a conviction that lies close to the heart of the author himself. 

Reading such a statement, we are immediately aware that here is a volume quite 
different from many contemporary Christian writings. Dr. Hough has not fallen 
victim to the frenzied distrust of the human reason which characterizes many men 
who have felt the influence of existentialism. Rather he manifests a quiet, yet per- 
ceptive faith in man’s capacity to discern the truths of revelation wherever they may 
be found. Dr. Hough does not write with a fearful intensity, as if everything must 
be said quickly because this is a period of “crisis.” He has time for a calm, unhurried 
conversation about timeless values which were acknowledged long before our age fell 
into despair, values which will be recognized throughout succeeding ages. 

This is a threat to the volume’s popular reception and at the same time its central 
strength. If one is too deeply immersed in contemporary fashions of thought, he may 
fail to see that here is a volume which steadily regards our present age in the light 
of the ages. 

Readers who have been nurtured on a diet of naturalistic bluntness and existen- 
tialist excitement may have some difficulty with the gracious and urbane style of 
Dr. Hough. For he writes unhurriedly, searching for the finest rather than the fastest 
means of expression. And if the reader can curb his occasional temptation to im- 
patience with this scholarly grace, he will find that Dr. Hough has a power of 
expression which is all his own, and which frequently strikes off memorable sentences, 
full of insight and understanding. 

Readers caught in contemporaneity may suspect the author of too great reliance 
upon human reason. But actually, although Dr. Hough does not use the current 
clichés, he certainly is aware of the limitations of reason and the realities of human 
sinfulness. It is not bare intellect which he trusts, but the intelligence disciplined by 
moral conviction and dedicated to moral ends. It is not simple reason which he exalts 
but reason-in-decision, reason committed, reason redeemed. 

In this series of biographical studies, Dr. Hough first helps us “listen to all the 
voices,” by way of five representative humanists: Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, Irving 
Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. Each man is given an honest opportunity to speak 
for himself, first through the events of his life and then through his works. In every 
one of these essays, the author exercises a wholly admirable restraint and manifests a 
remarkable power of succinct but suggestive summary. It is only after each man has 
had his own say, and has made clear his distinctive position, that the biographer sug- 
gests his friendly but perceptive eriticism. And always Dr. Hough’s judgments main- 
tain the balance necessary to good criticism; his sympathy never interferes with his 
insight; but his incisiveness never becomes unfriendly. 

All of this gives the present volume a delightful freshness-in-familiarity. The 
author’s position is the same central conviction which he has been expounding for a 
quarter of a century. But its several facets are brilliantly illuminated in these bio- 
graphical studies; its affirmations are made with refreshing enthusiasm; and always 
the insights are sharp and clear. 

Thus Dr. Hough’s own position emerges. It is a critical humanism which finds 
its central convictions coming to expression in the classic world of Aristotle and 
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Cicero: the supreme value and power of free, responsible intelligence; the proper 
function of reason exercising vital control over appetite. It is a humanism which 
becomes Christian in Erasmus, whose “comprehensive scholarship” was always a 
schoolmaster to lead him to Christ. It is a humanism which accepts gladly the wide- 
ranging knowledge and critical understanding of Irving Babbitt, even when it must 
regret his inability to find a spiritual home in the Christian creed. It is a humanism 
which has profound affinity with the Christian faith of Paul Elmer More, and follows 
with fascinated sympathy the spiritual pilgrimage which brings him at last to belief in 
the Incarnation . . . and perhaps more. And it is a humanism which kneels at 
last before the cross: “The Incarnation leads to the mighty deed of suffering love 
upon the cross. So the grace of the Creator leads to the grace of the Redeemer” 
(p. 212). 

Except for the final words which the author allows to Paul Elmer More, the 
above are the concluding sentences of this volume. They express in a striking manner 
the way in which, for Dr. Hough, humanism becomes evangelical. In the sense that 
he is still calling men from less important lessons to the discovery of this central truth, 
Lynn Harold Hough demonstrates in this unusual volume that he is still the “Dean” 
of those who wish to learn. 

CuEsTER A. PENNINGTON 
The Church of St. Paul and St. Andrew, Methodist, New York City. 


This Is the Church. Edited by ANpERs Nycren. Translated by Cart C. Ras- 
MUSSEN. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1952. 354 pp. $4.75. 


A welcome series of essays on the doctrines of the Church from the viewpoint 
of a number of noted Swedish scholars and theologians are now available in English. 
The writers include besides the editor a number of others well known in this country, 
such as Aulén, Fridrichsen, Bring, and Lindroth. And there is brought to our atten- 
tion others who merit further acquaintance. 

The volume here reviewed, and the first of three which have appeared in 
Sweden, is divided into three parts: The Church in the New Testament; The Church 
in History; The Doctrine of the Nature of the Church. The concluding chapter, 
Lutheranism and the Unity of the Church,” by Bishop Aulén, was rewritten espe- 
cially for the English translation. Needless to say, the common viewpoint informing 
all chapters is that of evangelical Christianity as derived from Luther, and their stand 
is against Catholicism, at least in its Roman form, on one hand and pietism on the 
other. 

Perhaps the most illuminating discussion for the non-Lutheran reader will be 
found in two chapters: “The subjective and the objective in the concept of the 
Church” and “The Church’s visibility and invisibility according to Luther,” by 
Ragnor Bring and Herbert Olsson, respectively. In these two essays much is done 
to clarify theologically the Lutheran doctrine of the church and to lay once and for 
all many current misinterpretations of the Lutheran position. ‘This is a contribution 
of inestimable value, even though there still seems to be unanswered the question 
posed by Dillistone in his The Structure of the Divine Society, viz., whether the 
Lutheran doctrine is based on an organic concept or a covenant view of the church’s 
nature. It may be that from the Lutheran position the answer is “both-and.” A hint 
in that direction is offered in the assertion of several writers that both law and gospel 
are operative within the church as in the life of Christ, in creation, and in salvation. 

Of almost equal interest to the reader will be the exposition of baptism, the Lord’s 
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Supper, and the ministry as these are related to the doctrine of the church. Faced 
squarely and well answered is the frequent criticism directed toward Lutheranism, 
that the doctrine of justification by faith renders irrelevant any sacramental theology 
or theory of the ministry and that the remnants of such doctrines continue in Luther’s 
teaching as only irrational surds in an otherwise consistent system. 

It is impossible, or at least difficult, for a non-Lutheran to assess the significance 
of this volume and the particular influence it will have, if any, for the varied streams 
of Lutheran thought in this country. However, as a contribution to the current ecu- 
menical discussion, This Is the Church must not be underestimated. Our indebtedness 
to the ““Lundensians” has been increased. 

ALDEN Drew KELLEY 
President, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Realm of Redemption. By J. Ropert Netson. Chicago: Wilcox & Follett 
Co., 1952. x-249 pp. $4.00. 


There are some signs that the emergence of the Ecumenical Movement has 
produced two opposite reactions within the Christian world. At least some of its 
supporters are becoming impatient with our new-found ecumenicity. They feel it 
is in danger of becoming bogged down in an endless discussion of externalities and 
trivialities, instead of getting down to the serious business of gathering all who follow 
Jesus into a single organization so that they may make a greater, united impact on 
a pagan world, 

Others, however, feel that they stand on the verge of a revitalization of the 
Christian faith through a recovery of an understanding of the significance of the 
church. Men with a “low” view of the church have seen that “high” churchmen 
are not just tithing mint, anise and cummin. The Christian fellowship does rest 
on a unique basis, it is a unique fellowship, and it is futile to hope for anything from 
an organization which glibly by-passes the question of its basic nature. “High” 
churchmen are coming to see that “low” churchmen are not simply pious busy- 
bodies and do-gooders. The quality and depth of commitment a man makes when 
he unites with the church is important, for a huge organization of lightly committed 
men is impotent. 

It is for such men as these latter that Dr. Nelson has made this study, under 
the direction of Emil Brunner, at the University of Zurich. In a series of eight 
chapters the author discusses what men are saying about The Origin of the Church, 
The Church and the Holy Spirit, The Church’s Relation to Christ, The Word of 
God as the Church’s Authority, The Sacraments and the Ministry, Salvation and 
the Church, The Church’s Essential Unity, and The Church and Eschatology. All 
of this is set forth against a broad background of biblical research, historical theology, 
and contemporary theology. The presentation itself is systematic, the exposition is 
clear, and the issues are brought into sharp focus. 

This is more than a book for the specialist in doctrine, although its author 
rightly hopes that it will make a contribution to every level of ecumenical discussion. 
It is also a book for the minister who wants to read beyond the requirements of next 
Sunday’s sermon. He will find it will challenge and stimulate him in every phase 
of his work. It will deepen and enrich his understanding of the Christian faith; and 
his congregation will reap the benefits in his preaching. It will call him back from 
succumbing to the ceaseless pressures which seek to make him a parish errand boy, 
and help him regain his sense of the essential dignity of his high calling; and his 
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pastoral work will gain fresh cogency and purpose. It will set him to re-examining 
his conduct of public worship, saving him from meaningless “prettification,” while 
reminding him that the essential mystery of a warm and living fellowship between 
the soul and God needs the vigorous nourishment of dignity and of continuity with 
the Christian centuries. 

Dr. Nelson has placed us all in his debt with his masterly study of the church. 
RoBertT Roy WriGHT 


Assistant Book Editor, The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York City. 


Spires of the Spirit. By FrepEricK Brown Harris. New York: The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 174 pp. $2.00. 


For more than a quarter of a century Dr. Frederick Brown Harris has been 
min‘ster of Foundry Methodist Church in Washington, D. C. Thus for many years 
he has been speaking from what he has made one of the most commanding pulpits in 
the national capital. As chaplain of the United States Senate he has made many 
friends and has made his influence felt among the political leaders of the country. 
His weekly articles published in the Washington Star, the Philadelphia Bulletin, and 
many other papers have carried his thoughts to men of every group, religious and 
political, throughout the land. A series of these fascinating articles together make up 
the book, Spires of the Spirit. 

One is impressed at once by their warm and mellow human quality. The reader 
feels as if he is listening to a friendly voice at his own fireside. ‘There is a wealth of 
illustrations garnered from Dr. Harris’ wide and discriminating reading. The author 
shares the riches of a cultivated mind with those who peruse his writings. But it is a 
disciplined mind as well. Again and again as one follows a sharply turned epigram 
one thinks of the close and hard thinking which has gone into its construction. There 
is unhesitating moral vigor. If some things need to be hit, Dr. Harris knows how 
to strike hard blows. There is an intimate awareness of the quality of everyday 
American experience. And there is an awareness, too, of heights to which Americans 
may look up and which they may climb. The spires are on buildings solidly based; 
but they always point to the sky. 

The pervasive sense that men must live by their aspirations and that for these 
there is moral and spiritual satisfaction give the book a certain power to lift the reader 
to the consideration and the attainment of new levels of life. The style has a glowing 
eagerness whose influence is quickly felt. The book clearly belongs to our time; but 
it deals with the contemporary pessimism and gloom not by ignoring it but by tran- 
scending it. One is happy that such a voice is speaking in the national capital and that 
its words are being carried to the farthest borders of the Republic. 

Lynn Harotp Houcn 


New York City. Formerly Dean of Drew Theological Seminary. 


The Interpreter’s Bible. A Commentary in Twelve Volumes. Edited by 
GeorcE A. Butrrick, assisted by WALTER RussELL Bowie, PAUL SCHERER, 
Joun Knox, Samuet TERRIEN, Notan B. Harmon. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $8.75 per volume. 


This vast enterprise, justly called “Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Com- 
mentary,” was extensively described by reviewers when its first published volume 
appeared last year. Now that other volumes have been released, it seems sufficient 
here to quote some of the typical reviews. 
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“After many books of the menth and an occasional book of the year, there is 
now something which can truly be called a book of a whele generation. It is The 
Interpreter’s Bible. . . . For at least three reasons this is a publication not of the 
month or the years but of the decades. In the first place, it is fifty years since a full- 
scale commentary on the entire Bible has been produced in the English language. 
Obviously there is a pressing need for a commentary that takes advantage of the note- 
worthy advances in our knowledge of the Bible. . . . Im the second place, this is 
an epoch-making publication because of the amazing range of scholarship and biblical 
competence which has been poured into it. . . . The contributors reach a total of 
125, and the list is almost a Who’s Who in theological leadership and homiletical 
ability in the English-speaking world. . . . The third reason for the extraordinary 
significance of this work is that it initiates an original and unique method of treatment. 
It combines on a single page a scholar’s careful exegesis of the text and a preacher’s 
stimulating exposition of it in its application to human life. . . Biblical scholarship of 
the highest order and sensitiveness to the spiritual needs to which the Bible speaks are 


brought together.” —Religious Book Club Bulletin, Oct., 1951. 


“The new commentary is a landmark of biblical scholarship. The sheer statistics 
of the job are staggering. Buttrick and his collaborators have already spent seven 
years on it, and the twelfth and last volume will not be ready for six years more. 
The completed job will represent the work of 146 Protestant scholars (of more than 
25 denominations), . . . and will cost more than $1,000,000. .. . 

“But the grand design of The Interpreter’s Bible is more impressive than any 
statistics. Each page is divided horizontally into three parts. At the top, in parallel 
columns, run two translations of the Bible’s text—the 17th Century King James 
Version and the Revised Standard Version. Below the text is a band of exegesis 
. « « [below that] an “exposition” commentary on the text which ministers should 
find helpful in preparing sermons, the laymen in their devotions.” 


—Time Magazine, Oct. 22, 1951. 

“There are two instantly impressive facts about this venture. First its size and 
boldness. . . . The second fact . . . is its unsectarian character. That a Methodist 
concern should produce a work of this stature under the editorship of a Presbyterian, 
assisted by Episcopalians and Lutherans, with only two Methodists among the prin- 
cipal editors, shows to how great an extent Protestant scholarship has already gone 
ecumenical.” —The Christian Century, Sept. 26, 1951. 


“The World Council represents deeply the unity we have reached through 
organization. Now comes a publication which makes bold to present a Christian 
culture worthy of being owned, studied, and treasured as a unity on a high level of 
devotion and expression. . . . In most every church the ministers and a few laymen 
will decide to buy and read systematically the twelve volumes.” 


—Church Management, Oct., 1951. 


The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will continue to price each of the twelve vol- 
umes as reasonably as manufacturing costs permit. Three volumes have so far been 
published at $8.75 each: Volume VII (Matthew-Mark, with general articles on the 
New Testament), Volume VIII (Luke-John), and Volume I (Genesis-Exodus, 
with general articles on the Bible and on the Old Testament). Those who subscribe 
in advance for the whole set are to receive the twelfth volume free of charge. 

Tue Eprrors 
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Instruction in Christian Love [1523]. By Martin Bucer. Translated by 
Paul Traugott Fuhrmann. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1952. 68 pp. 
$1.50. 


This is the first translation into English of a classic of the Reformation. Bucer 
was an early Protestant pastor in Strassburg; when the city was temporarily lost to 
Protestantism, he was called by Cranmer to England, became a professor at Cam- 
bridge, and died in poverty and exile. Deeply impressed by Luther, he had also more 
than a touch of Erasmus, and throughout his life was a liberal and irenic Christian 
humanist. In the controversies of his time he sought and maintained mediating posi- 
tions; he “was and may again become a connecting link between European and 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantisms”; and his social emphasis is congenial today. 

The work here translated was written in his youth in Strassburg, before he was 
granted a license to preach, as an answer to those who asked what he would preach. 
It is brief and eloquently simple. The original title indicated its two parts: “Everyone 
should live not for himself but for others. How men may attain this ideal.” The 
application is made both to individuals and to the social order, church and secular. 
The tendency to divorce faith from works, with which some Reformation theology 
has been charged, does not exist here. The “life for which we were first created, 
that is, living not for our own benefit but for that of others,” is precisely what “only 
faith can bring and impart.” Faith overflows in gratitude (cf. Luther). “Only 
faith can detach us from ourselves and make us give ourselves over to God the 
Father as children.” The heart touched by God’s love is eager to proclaim “the 
unspeakable goodness of God. . . . For the nature of true goodness is such that it 
cannot keep to itself but must pour itself out as far and as wide as possible.” “If faith 
brings forth the above fruits but weakly and imperfectly, then faith, too, is weak and 
imperfect.” 

Dr. Fuhrmann (Gammon Theological Seminary) has given us a fluid and 
readable translation, amply supplied with commentary on the original text; but ar- 
ranged so that the footnotes cause a minimum of distraction to the less scholarly reader. 


Men, Women, and Morals. By Sytvanus M. DuvaLit. New York: Association 

Press, 1952. xvi-336 pp. $3.75. 

This book is subtitled “an approach to a workable sex code,” and seeks by a 
thoroughly empirical and realistic approach, not simply to assess our present situation, 
but to find a sound basis for moral and religious judgment. Dr. Duvall, Professor 
of Social Science and Religion at George Williams College in Chicago, and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Religion and the Family, of the National Council on Family 
Relations, has an abundance of both theoretical and practical background for the task. 

Since traditional moral codes are now challenged by widely variant actual be- 
havior on all levels of society, and much scientific research on it has been done, any 
effort at moral reconstruction must take all available material into account. Such 
empirical investigation, for many, has led to demands for greater permissiveness, for 
the discarding (at various points) of the Christian requirements of premarital chastity 
and marital faithfulness. Dr. Duvall himself rather expected at first that his research 
would lead in this direction. 
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Actually, he does find that the situations and the various types of transgression 
of the Christian code differ so widely that we have to give due weight to the specific 
values and disvalues involved in each case. But, whatever hardship a rigid applica- 
tion of the Christian code may impose on particular groups or individuals, he finds 
that no alternative code, generally applied, would give family life the social protection 
it needs. Sexual abstinence, moreover, does not in itself have the deleterious effect 
on personality that is popularly imagined. A better scientific understanding will show 
that we need greater permissiveness toward feelings (i.e., it should be acknowledged 
and taken into account that polyerotic impulses are normal), but greater strictness 
as to conduct than presently prevails. 

Dr. Duvall covers a wide range of case material which may, for some, shed 
startling light on the society we live in; and his straightforward type of moral reason- 
ing is such that not only ministers but the laity, young and old, can appreciate it. 


The Single Woman. By Joun Laurence. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce; 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1952. xiv-267 pp. $3.50. 


A Catholic priest gives a wise, sympathetic, often witty discussion of the various 
facets of the problem of unmarried women in our society—that is, of “those who are 
rebelliously or despairingly single.” His psychological insights and practical suggestions 
are healthy and abundant. His realistic Christian faith, though present throughout 
the book, is unobtrusive until it flowers in the concluding chapter. 


The Scriptures of Mankind: An Introduction. By CHar.es S. BrapEN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. xiii-496 pp. $6.50. 


Dr. Braden, Professor of History and Literature of Religions at Northwestern 
University, has prepared a book to supplement the many scholarly volumes of transla- 
tions from non-Christian Scriptures and the anthologies, large and small, which print 
the material with a minimum of introductory material or comment. He had in mind 
particularly the needs of college students, but any intelligent reader will appreciate this 
sort of book, which supplements any such anthology (he gives a useful bibliography 
of these); or with its own abundance of illustrative quotation, the book may well be 
read by itself. The Hebrew-Christian Scriptures are included. 


I Love the Trail. By Jonn McKenpree Sprincer. Nashville, Tenn.: The 
Congo Book Concern (Parthenon Press), 1952. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Bishop Springer, leading Methodist missionary in Central Africa, has written an 
appealing biography of his wife, Helen Emily Springer (1868-1949). This re- 
markable woman of God, as Georgia Harkness says in her prefatory “Appreciation,” 
“had something more inspiring than the bloodless impeccability often popularly though 
mistakenly ascribed to saints—she had a warmhearted, deeply human, devotedly 
Christian personality.” Her life in the Belgian Congo spanned nearly six decades, 
during which revolutionary changes took place. “Merely to survive those years 
was an achievement . . . many others died. . . . Mrs. Springer not only survived 
those whirlwind years—she helped create the good in them.” Bishop Springer (her 
second husband) and she were married in 1905; and most of the space is naturally 
given to the eventful period in which he and she were pioneering co-workers over 
a wide area of the African continent. But her early years also are described in a 
way to bring her alive to the reader’s imagination. The title “I Love the Trail” is 
taken from one of her poems, which is placed at the beginning. 
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The Living Thoughts of Kierkegaard. Presented by W. H. AupENn. (The 
Living Thoughts Library.) New York: David McKay Company, 1952. 
225 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. Auden has selected and arranged the material in which he finds the es- 
sence of Kierkegaard’s thought from a dozen of his outstanding works, under the 
following headings: “Prefatory Aphorisms,” “The Present Age,” “Aesthetic, Ethical, 
Religious,” “The Subjective Thinker,” “Sin and Dread,” “Christ the Offence,” 
“Epilogue.” He introduces each section with quotations from others spiritually akin, 
such as Pascal, Newman, Dostoievsky, Blake. Mr. Auden’s own introduction is 
brief but stimulating. He finds that Kierkegaard was not primarily either poet or 
philosopher, but a preacher of both Christian doctrine and Christian conduct. “The 
world has changed greatly since Kierkegaard’s time and all too many of his prophetic 
insights have come to pass. The smug bourgeois Christendom he denounced has 
crumbled and what is left is an amorphous, despairing mass of displaced persons and 
paralyzed Hamlets. The ubiquitous violence of the present age is not truly pas- 
sionate, but a desperate attempt to regress from reflection into passion instead of leap- 
ing forward into faith.” 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary. By Mape.eine S. and J. Lane Mitier. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. xi-851 pp. $7.95 (Indexed $8.95). 


This able and attractive volume, compiled by a Methodist minister and his wife 
“Sn consultation with eminent authorities,” well deserved to be chosen as the Novem- 
ber selection of the Religious Book Club. (They previously compiled an En- 
cyclopedia of Bible Life.) Among the scholars who contributed generously are 


Edwin Lewis, Robert H. Pfeiffer, Allen P. Wikgren, Julius A. Bewer, Frederick 
C. Grant, W. F. Albright, and G. Ernest Wright. “This is the first completely 
new Bible Dictionary in thirty years . . . the only Bible dictionary that is thoroughly 
up-to-date in archaeology, geography, chronology and other fields of contemporary 
biblical investigation. . . . The photographs and line drawings comprise what is 
probably the finest collection of biblical illustrations ever put between the covers of one 
book. The famous Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands make a most 
valuable appendix.” 


E. H. L. 
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